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ARTICLE I. 


01 THE DATE OF ZOROASTER / 

By a. y. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 

PBOI'BSSOR IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society April 18th, 1895. 


Geeat men are the children of their age. Heirs to the heritage 
of the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses- 
sions to be handed down to the future. Summing up within 
themselves the influences of the times that call them forth, 
stamped with the impress of their day, their spirit in turn shows 
its reflex upon the age that gives them birth. We read them in 
their age ; we read their age in them. So it is of the prophets 
and sages, religious teachers and interpreters, which have been 
since the world began. The teaching of a prophet is the voice 
of the age in which he lives ; his preaching is the echo of the 
heart of the people of his day. The era of a prophet is therefore 
not without its historic significance ; it is an event that marks 
an epoch in the life of mankind. The age of most of the great 
religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively well known ; hut 
wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at which Iran’s 
ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and taught ; yet his appearance 
must have had its national significance in the land between the 
Indus and the Tigris ; and the great religions movement which he 
set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape the 
course of events in the early history of Iran. The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present paper. 

The Avesta itself gives us no direct information in answer to 
the inquiry as to the date of Zoroaster. It presents, indeed, a 
picture of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtaspa, 
the Constantine of the faith ; but the fragments that remain of 
the sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contem- 
porary events that might decisively fix the era. The existing 
diversity of opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely 
due to this fact and to certain incongruities in other ancient state- 
ments on the subject. The allusions of antiquity to this subject 
may conveniently he divided into three groups : 

^ This paper forms a cor^anion-piece to the present writer’s discus- 
sion of ‘Zoroaster’s Native Hace’ in xv. 221-382. 
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I. First, those references that assign to Zoroaster the extrav- 
agant date B. C. 6000. 

II. Second, such allusions as connect his name with the more or 
less legendary Ninus and the uncertain Semiramis. 

III. Third, the traditional date, placing the era of Zoroaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century B. C. 

All the material will hrst he presented under the headings A.I., 
A.IL, and A.III. ; then a detailed discussiozi of the data, pages 
16-19, under the heading B; and, finally, a summary of results, 
under the heading C, pages 19-22. 

SYNOPSIS OF DIVISION A. 

A.I. Classical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 B. 0. 

a, Pliny the Elder. 

b. Plutarch. 

0. Scholion to Plato. 

d. Diogenes Laertius. 

e. Lactantius. 

f. Suidas. 

g. Georgius Syncellus. 

A.n. Passages associating Zoroaster’s name with Semiramis and Ninus. 

a. Ktesias. 

b. Kephalion. 

c. Moses of Khorni. 

d. Theon. 

e. Justin. 

f. Arnobius. 

g. Eusebius, 
b. Orosius. 

1. Suidas. 

j, Snorra Edda. 

k. Bar All. 

A.ni. The native tradition as to Zoroaster’s date. 

a. ArdS-iYiraf. 

b. Bundahish. 
o- AlbXruni. 

d. Masudi. 

e. Tabari. 

f. The Dabistan. 

g. Firdausi. 

h. The Mudjmal al-Tawarikh and the Dlema-i Islam. 

i. The Ohinese-Parsi era. 

j. Eeports connecting Zoroaster and Jeremiah. 

k. Pahlavi Perso- Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar, 

l. Ammianus Marcellinus and Eutychius. 

m. Nicolaus Damascenus, Porphyry, etc. 

A. Data fob the Age of Zoroasteb. 

A, I. Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B. O, 

The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of B. G. 6000 
or thereabouts.' These references are confined chiefly to the 
classics, and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
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purpoi't to be based upon information banded down from Eu- 
doxus, Aristotle, and Herinippus, Such extraordinary figures, 
however, are presumably due to tlie Greeks’ having misunder- 
stood the statements of "the Persians, who place Zoroaster’s mil- 
lennium amid a great woidd-period of 12,000 years, which they 
divided into cycles of 3,000 years,'** and in accordance with which 
belief Zoroaster’s frmmshi had in fact existed several thousands 
of years. The classical material on the subject is here presented. 

1 So the general classical statements of * 5,000 years before the Tro- 
jan war,’ or the like, although some variant readings 500 (for 5,000) 
are found. The number 5,000 (0,000) is, however, the correct one. 

5 A chronology of the Bundahish 34. 7, Zoroaster 

end of the ninth millennium : compare. West Piiadu- 
liislh transL , S. B. E. v. 149-151 notes ; Spiegel JSranische Alterthums- 
hiincle i. 500-508 ; Windischmann ZoroastriseUe Stiidien 147-165 ; 
also Plutarch Is, et Os. 47, BedTro/iLTrog Se (pr^ac Kara rovg fidyovg ava fif.pog 
rpLCXi’^i-^ ^rrj rov juh KpareZv^ rbv 6e Kparsiadat tqv dXka 6e rptcrxi^ta 

pdxsadai- Kal iroXspielv koI avaMeiv rd rov hipov rbv erepov * riTiog S* aTTolst- 
rreadai rbv 

(a) Pliny the Elder (A. D. 23-79), JV: JT. 30. 1. 2 [Wn. 279, 
288], cites the authority of Eudoxus of Cnidus (B. C. 368), of 
Aristotle (B, 0. 350), and of Ilermippus (c. B. C. 250), for j>lacing 
Zoroaster 6000 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years 
before the Trojan war: Dudoxiis^ qtd inter saqnentiae sectas clar- 
issimam utilisslmamque earn [artem magiccm) intellegi 'ooluit, 
Zoroastrem hunc sex milihus annorum ante Platonis mortem 
ftdsse prodidit I sic et Aristoteles. Hermippns qui de tota ea arte 

sf^'^ipsit et meiens eentum milia versuiim aZoroastre 
quogue 'ooluminum eius positis explanamt, 
praeceptorem, a quo institiitum diceret^ tradidit Agonaoen^ ipsum 
vero quinque milihus annorum ante Troianum helium fuisse. For 
that reason apparently (N. H. 30. 1. 1 1) he speaks of Moses as living 
multis milihus annorum post Zoroa^tren, But Pliny also expresses 
uncertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, and 
he mentions a later Proconnesian Zoroaster : hT. H. 30. 1. 2 sine 
duhio illic {ars Magica) orta in Perside a Zoroastre^ ut inter 
auctores co7iveniL Sed units hie fuerit^ an postea et alius ^ non 
satis constat ; and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who 
accompanied Xerxes to Greece, he adds ; (iV.-ff 30. 2.8) diligenti- 
ores paulo ante hunc ( Osthanem) ponunt Zoroastrem alium Pro- 
connesiwn. Pliny’s Proconnesian Zoroaster must have flourished 
about the seventh or sixth century. 

(b) Plutarch (A. D. 1st cent.) adopts likewise the same general 
statement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years 
before the Trojan war ; Ps. et Os. 46 (ed. Partbey, p. 81), Zo)p6a(r- 
Tpis (sic) 6 pidyo^f ov TrcFraKtcrytXtbis Irccri rwr rpooimv ycyovevat, Trpccr- 
^vr€pov i<rropovcriv. 

(c) The Seholion to the Platonic Aloibiades, 1. 122 (ed. Baiter, 
Orelli et Winckelmann, p. 918), makes a statement, in substance 
tantamount to the last one, as follows : Zfapodfrrprjs dpxa^tdrepo^ 
l^aKi 07 (tA.tot 9 trecriv uvea Xlyerai nXara)vo?. 
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(d) Diogenes Laertius (A. D. 2cl, 3d century), de Vit, Philos. 
Proem. 2 (recens. Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. 1), similarly quotes 
Hermodorus (B. C. 250 ?), the follower of Plato, as authority for 
placing Zoroaster’s date at 5000 years before the fall of Troy, or, 
as he adds on the authority of Xanthus of Lydia (B. C. 500-450), 
Zoroaster lived 6000 years (some MSS. 600) before Xerxes. The 
text runs : airb Sc rmv Maycov, wv ap^at ZwpodcrTprjv rbv JUparjv, 

ScDpos pxv b nXartovtKos cv t<S irepl pLaOr/parm <f>rj(TLv d<si r^v Tpoui^ dXoiCrLV 
try) ytyoviuai 7r€praKLar)((X.La ' UdvOo^ Se o A'uSos d<s ryjv Bep^ov Sid/^atrLV 
(XTTO Tov Zoipodcrrpov k^aKicrytkid <l>rjcnj koI per awov ytyovivai ttoAXov? 
rtvas Mayov? fcaro. Sta8o;)(')yv, Ocrrava? koL ^AcrTpapif/v-^ovs Kal Tm^pva^ Kal 
na^ctrag, p^pt^ rcbv Ilepcrm vtt ^AXe^dvbpov /caroAiJcrecos, 

(e) Lactantius, Inst, 7. 15, must have entertained some similar 
opinion regarding Zoroaster ; for he speaks of Hystas]>es (famous 
as Zoroastex’’s patron) as being an ancient king of Media long 
before the founding of Rome : Ilystaspes quofjue^ qiti fuU 
Medorum rex antiquissimus . . . siMatuin irl ex orhe inipermm 
nomenqne Momamimmulto ante praefatits est^ qitam illa Projcma 
gens conderetur (cf. Migne Patrolog. vol. vi and Windischraann 
Zor. Stud. p. 259, 293). 

(f) Suidas (10th century A, D.), s. v. Zo>pod(Trpri<s, speaks of two 
Zoroastei's, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000 jmars) before the 
Trojan war, while the other was an astronomer of the time of 
Ninus — eyeVcTO 8c Trpb T(bv Tp<ji>LK(hv trecriv (j/. 

(g) Georgius Syncellus’ Ohronographia, i., p, 147 ed. Bind., 
alludes to a Zoroaster as one of the Median rulers over Babylon. 
Cf. Windischmann Zor. St. p. 302, and Haug A Lecture on Zoro- 
aster^ p. 23, Bombay, 1865. 

A.II. Allusions associating* Zoroaster’s Name with Semiramis and Ninus. 

Second to be considered is a series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain 
Xinus and Semiramis.^ These references also ai’e confined almost 
exclusively to the classics, and the difficulty with them is that, in 
addition to their genei’al character, which bears a legendary color- 
ing, they are based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the 
name "Oivdprr}^ or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias (discussed 
below), which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster. 

1 The date of Semiramis, however, is regarded by Lehmarm (Ber- 
liner Philolog. Woelienhlatti Jan. Marz, 1894) to be about B. C. 800. 

(a) The authority of Ktesias (B. C. 400) is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (A. D. 1st century) 2. 6, for the statement that Xinus 
with a large aiuny invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semix’amis 
gained a victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragments of the Per- 
sika of Ktesias, ed. Gilmore p. 29. Instead of the name 'O^dprvjS) 
the manuscript variants show ’Exaopriy?, Xaopriy?, Zaopny?. The 
last somewhat recalls the later Persian form of the name Zoroas- 
ter ; and Kephalion, Justin, Eusebius, and Arnobius, drawing on 
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KtesiaSj make Zoroaster a Bactrian or the opponent of Ninus 
(see helow); but "Oivdpr7]<s niaj very well be an independent name, 
identical as far as form goes with Av. uhhjat-ereta^ Yt. 13. 128, 
and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. The other state- 
ments are here given as they similarly come into consideration 
with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. They are : — 

(b) Fragments of Kephalion (A. D, 120), preserved in the 

Armenian version of Eusebius, 1. 43, ed. Aucher: a passage 

describes the defeat of Zoroaster the Magian, king of the Bac- 
trians, by Seiniramis: ^^Ineipio scribere de quihus et alii commem- 
orarunt atqiie miprimis Ellaniem Deshius Gtesiasque Gnidiiis^ 
delnde Herodotus Alicarnassus,^ Drimum Asiae imperarunt 
Assi/riij ex qidhus erat JVimis Deli (flius), eujus regni aetate res 
quam pliirimae eeleberrimaeque virtutes gestae fuermitT Dostea 
his adpeiens profert etiam generationes Semiramidis atque 
{narrat) de Zoroastri Magi Dactrianormn regis certamine ae 
debellatione a Semir amide : neo non tempiis Mini LII annos 
fuisse^ atque de ohitu ejus. Dost quern qxmm regnasset Semir a- 
mis, muTo Dabylonem circumdedit ad eandem formam, qua a 
plerisque dictum est : Otesia nimirum et Zenone Herodotoque nee 
non aliis ipsorum posteris, Deinde etiam apparatum belli Semi- 
ramidis adversus Didos ejusdemque oladem et fugam narrat, etc. 
Identical with this is Georgius Syncellus (c. A. D. 800), Ghron, 
ed. Dind. i, p. 316 : ypa^etv, d<j>^ &vaXXo(. re ipvr^povevaavf 

KOL ra Trptora ‘EXXavtKO? re 6 Accr/3tos koI Kriyorwys 6 KvtStog, cTrctra ‘HpoSo- 
T 09 6 ‘AXt/capvacrevs. to ttoXollov Acria? ijSaoriXevo-av ^Ao-crvpiOL, Tm 
8^ 6 B^Xov NtVo 9 .” elr cTrayet yivecriv '^cpipapem^ Koi Zcopoacrrpou pdyov 
(Mss. /Sdrov) eret rrj^ Nivou /iacriXdas- ov Ba/SvXma, (jy^crlv, ^ 
%€pCpapVi €r€V)(i<T€, TpOTTOV tO? TToXXoiS X^CKTat, KrTfCrta, Zt^V(J)VL (Mtiller 
Ae/vwvt), ‘HpoSorw Kal rot? per airrov^ * OTpareCiqv re avrrj^ Kara rm TvSwv 
Kat -^rrav k . r. X. Cf. also Windischmann Zor. Stud,, p. 303, 
Spiegel Eran, Alter., i. 676-7; Mhller Erag. Hist. Qr, iii. 627. 

^ This mention of Herodotus might possibly be adduced as an argu- 
ment that Herodotus was at least acquainted with the name of 
Zoroaster. 

(c) Similarly the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of 
Khorni, i. 16, makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and 
calls him Magian, the sovereign of the Medes,” who seizes the 
government of Assyria and Nineveh, so that she flees from him 
and is killed in Armenia. Cf. Gilmore Ktesias Dersika, p. 30 n, 
Spiegel Eran, Alterthumskunde, i. 682, Windischmann Zor. Stitd. 
p. 302, 303, Muller Fi*ag, Hist Gr, iii. 627, v. 328. 

(d) Again, Theon (A. D. 130 ?) Droggmnasmata 9, irepl 
(TvyKplcrem, ed. Spengel, Dhet Graee., ii. p. 115, speaks of “Zoro- 
aster the Bactrian ” in connection with Semiramis : Ov yap el 
Topvpis KpelrroiV icrri Kvpov rj Kal vai pa Ala '^eplpapLS Zmpodcrrpov rov 
BaKrplov, crvyxivpTjreov Kal ro ^Xv rov dppevo^ avSpeiorepov etvai. Of. 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud., p. 290, Spiegel Eran, AUerthumsk, 
i, 677. 
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(e) Justin (A. D, 120), in his epitome of Trogus Pompeius’ 

Mist Fhilippic,^ 1. 1, distinctly makes Zoroaster the opponent of 
Nimis, and says that he was king of Bactria and a Magician : 
postremicm helium illi fuit mm Zoroastrey rege Baetrianorum^ 
qui primus dicMur artes magicas invenisse et mmidi prbiH‘pia 
siderimque motus spectasse. 

(f) Arnobius (A. \>. . . I ^sus Gentes 1. 5, in like manner 

mentions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactriaiis under 
the leadership respectively of Nimis and Zoroaster ; inter Assg- 
rios et Baetrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. 
See Gilmore, Nteslas p. 36. 

(g) Eusebius (A. D. 300), Qhron. 4. 35 ed, Aucher, lias a like 
allusion : Zoroastres Ilagiis rex Bactrianorurn elarus hahelur 
adrersus quern Nmii-s dimicat; and again (Windischinann, p. 290), 
Braeparatio JBJeang. 10, 9, 10, ed. Dind. I. p. SCO, Ntw, rnffov 
ZoipodcrTfiT]^ 6 Mayos Ba/crpttov i^acrtXevcre. 

(h) Paulus Orosius (6th century A.E.), the Spanish presbyter, 

of whose chronicle we have also King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion, states that Ninus conquered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, 
the Magician. See Orosius, Old-JEnglish Text and Latin Orig- 
inal^ ed. by Henry Sweet (Early Eng. Text Soc. vol. 19), ]) 30-31 : 
Novissime Zoroastrem Bactrianorurn regem, eundemque niaglcae 
artis Tepertoreni. /■'./■■■ '7 m intejfecit. Or, in Anglo- 
Saxon, and he ■..* Bactriana cyning, $e cuthe 

(Brest manna drycreeftas^ he hine oferwann and ofsloh. 

(i) Suidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zoroaster) assumes the existence 
of two Zoroasters (cf. p. 4), the second an astrologer: ’Ao-rpovogos 
hn NtVou fSacnkloiSi ^Acravpltov^ 

(j) In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with 
Baal or Bel, cf. Jackson in Proceedings A, 0, S., March, 1894, 
vol, xvi., p, cxxvi. 

( k) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Zoroaster with Balaam is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar ^Ali (c. A, D. 832), s. v. Balaam, ^Balaam is Zardosht, the 
diviner of the Magians.’ See Gottlieil Meferences to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Lit, 27, 30n, 82 (Drisler Classical Studies, 
K, Y., 1894). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. 


A. ni. The Native Tradition as to Zoroaster’s Date. 

^ Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considera- 
tion. This tradition is found in the chronological chapter of the 
Bundahish, 34. 1-9, is supported by the ArdM Viraf, 1. 2-6, 
and is corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions (Alblruni, 
Masudi, et at). It unanimously places the opening of Zoroaster’s 
ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, or 272 years before 
the close of the world-conquerot’s dominion. According to these 
figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between the latter half of 
the seventh century B. C. and the middle of the sixth century; 
his appearance in fact would he placed in the period just pre- 
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ceding the rise of the Achaemenian dynasty. This merits atten- 
tion also in detail. 

(a) The Arda-i Viraf 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 

three hundred years before Alexander’s invasion: Compare 
Haug and West Ardfa Viraf p. 141. ‘ The righteous Zaratusht 

made the religion which he had received, current in the world, 
and until the end of 300 years the religion was in its purity and ' 
men were without doubt. But afterwards the foul Evil Spirit, 
the wicked one, in order to make men doubtful in regard to this 
religion, instigated the accursed Alexander, the E-uman, who was 
dwelling in Egypt, so that he came to the country of Iran with 
severe cruelty and devastation ; he also slew the ruler of Iran, and 
destroyed the metropolis and empire.’ 

(b) The Bundahish chapter' (ch. 34) "'on the reckoning of the 
years ’ (to which one MS. adds — ^ of the Arabs ’) more exactly com- 
putes the various millenniums that made up the 12000 years of the 
great world-cycle recognized by the worshippers of Mazda. In 
this period the era of Zoroaster falls at the close of the first 9000 
years. He is placed in reality at the beginning of the historic 
period, if the loi^ reigns attributed to Kai-Vishtasp and to 
vohuman son of ^end-dat (Av. Spent5-data, P. Isfendiar), 
may with reasonably fair justice be explained as that of a ruling 
house. There seems at least no distinct ground against such 
assumption. The Bundahish passage 34. '7— 8 in West’s transla- 
tion (S.B.E. V, 150-151) reads, {1) ^Kai-Vishtasp, till the coming 
of the religion, thirty years, altogether one hundred and twenty 
years. (8) Vohuman, son of Spend-dac?, a hundred and twelve 
years ; Hiimai, who was daughter of Vohuman, thirty years ; 
Darai, son of Oihar-azac?, that is, of the daughter of Vohuman, 
twelve years ; Darai, son of Darai, fourteen years ; Alexander the 
Ruman, fourteen years.’ 


Vishtasp, after coming of religion - 90 

Vohuman Spend-dad 112 

Humai 30 

Barai-i Cihar-azad 12 

Darai-i Darai • 14 

. Alexander Ruman - 14 


The result therefore gives 2^72 years from ‘the coming of the 
religion ’ until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Grreat, 
or 258 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated 
tradition exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he 
fii'st converted King Vishtaspa, who became hiis patron. If we 
interpret ‘ the coming of the religion ’ to mean its acceptance by 
Vishtaspa, we must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alex- 
ander in order to obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster’s birth: 
This would answer to the ‘ three hundred years before Alexander^ 
of the Arda-i Viraf. If, however, we take the phrase ‘ coming of 
the religion ’ to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his min- 
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istrj (as does West, S,B.M v. 218), we must then add 30 years, 
which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd, 


A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would 
place Zoroaster’s birth 42 years + 258 years (=300 years) before 
B. C. 330, the date of the fall of the Iranian kingdom through 
Alexander’s conquest ; in other words it would assign Zoroaster’s 
birth to about B. 0. 630. According to the same tradition the 
duration of the various reigns of the Kayanian dynasty would be 
about as follows : 


King. 

Yishtasp 

Vohuman (Ardashir Dirazdast) 

Humai 

Darai-- 

Darai-i Darai 


Relgnod Fictitious 

years. date B. 0. 

120 618-498 

112 498-386 

30 286-356 

'12 356-344 

14 344-380 


The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be 
made according to lunar years or if a different point of departure 
be taken. The excessive lengths of the reigns of Yishtasp and 
Yohtiman seem suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we 
are to interpret them as comprising successive rulei*s ; for example, 
in historic times, beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have 
the names of two other Hystaspes, later connected with the idl- 
ing house of Bactria.’ The historic reigns of the Achaemenians 
may be compared (cf. Stokvis Manuel d^Mistoire^ p. 107). 


Cyrus 

Cambyses 

Darius I 

Xerxes 

Artaxer X es Longimanus 

Darius Nothos 

Artaxerxes Mnemon 

Artaxerxes Ochus 

rtoes] 

Darius Oodomaimus 


B. C. 558-529 
529-521 
521-485 
485-465 
465-426 
425- 405 
405-862 
362-840 
840-887 
887-880 


Comparison may be made, as with West,® identifying the long 
reign of Yohuman who is called Ardashir (Artaxerxes or Arda- 
shir Dirazdast the long-handed ’) with Artaxerxes Longimanus 
and his successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor 
this. For Humai, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The 
last two Darais answer to Ochus and Codomannus, and the reign 
of Kai- Yishtasp ^ seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus 
to Xerxes’ (West).® There seems every reason to identify 
Yohuman Ardashir Dirazdast with Artaxerxes Lo^imanus, 
according to the Bahman Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian 
king ^makes the religion current in the whole world.’^ One might be 
possibly tempted to regard the Yishtasp reign as representing the 
Bactrian rule until Artaxerxes, and assume that Zoroastrianism 
then became the faith of Persis.” This might account for the 
silence as to the early Achaemenians and shed some light on the 
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problem concerning tbe Achaemenians as Zoroastrians; but there 
seems to be no historic foundation for such assumption. Suffice 
here to have presented the tradition in regard to the reigns of 
the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi- 
tional 25 8 years before Alexander as the era of ^ the coming of 
the religion.’ 

^ See genealogical tables of the Achaemenidae in Stokvis Manuel 
d'Histoirey de Gendalogie, et de CJironologie, p. 108 (Leide, 1888) ; 
Pauly Eeal-Encyclopcedie, article ‘ Achaeinenidae,’ Justi Geschichte 
des alien Persiens p. 15, Iranisehes Namenhuch^ j). 398-399, and 
Smith Classical Dictionary article ‘Hystaspes.’ 

^ West, Bundahish translated, v. 150 n, 198 n. 

3 de Haiiez, Avesta traduit, Introduction p. ccxxviii, thinks that 
the early Achaemenians were intentionally sacrificed. Spiegel, 
Z.D,M.G,, xlv. 203, identifies the first Darai with Darius I., and 
believes that he was misplaced in the kingly list. This I doubt. 

^ West, Byt. transl., S.B.B, v. 199. 

® Dubeux, La Perse p, 67, shai'ply separates the Oriental account 
of the Persian kings from the historical account. 

(c) The sum of 258 years is given also by so careful an inves- 
tigator as Albirtim (A. D, 9Y3-1048). His statements are based 
on the authority of ^ the scholars of the Persians, the lierbadhs 
and Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians.’^ In his Chronology of 
Ancient Nations p. 17 1. 10 (transl. Sachau), is a statement of the 
Persian view in regard to Zoroaster’s date : ‘ from his (i. e. Zoro- 
aster’s) appearance till the beginning of the iEra Alexandri,® 
they count 258 years.’ Several times he gives the received tradi- 
tion that Zoroaster appeared in the 30th year of the reign of 
Vishtasp. In another place, Ohron, p. 196 (transl. Sachau), he 
gives further information in regard to Zoroaster’s time : ^ On the 
1st Ramadan A. H. 319 came forward Ibn ’Abi-Zakarriya. ... If , 
now, this be tbe time (i. e. A. H. 319=A. D. 931) which Jamasp 
and Zaradusht meant, they are right as far as chronology is con- 
cerned. For this happened at the end of the 2Era Alexandri 
1242, i. e. 1500 years after Zaradusht.’ From this statement we 
may compute back to the year B. C. 569 as a date when a 

J rophecy is supposed to have been made bj?^ Zoroaster and 
amasp. Albirtini is not exhausted yet. In Ghron, 121 (transl. 
Sacbau), he says ^we find the interval between Zoroaster and 
Yazdajird ben Shapur to be nearly 970 year’s.’ This gives the 
date about B. C. 571 if we count Yazdajird’s reign as A. D. 399- 
420. Furthermore the carefully constructed tables which Albi- 
imni gives from various sources are interesting and instructive, 
owing to their exact agreement with the reigns of the Kayanian 
kings as recorded in the Bundahish. Thus, Ghron, p. 112, 107- 
114 (transl. Sachau) : 


Kai Vishtasp till the appearance of Zoroaster 30 

The same after that event 90 

KaiArdashir Bahman (Vohuman) — 112 

Khumani (Htimai) - 30 

Dara 12 

Daraben Bara 14 
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On p. 115 lie contrasts these dates with those given hj early 
occidental authorities. Finally, Ghron, p. 32 (transl. Sachau), the 
name of Thales is brought into connection -with Zoroaster. So 
much for the information furnished by AlbirunL 

^ Aibirimi Chronology of Andent Natiom transl. and eel. by 
Sachau, p. 109. 

^ Accor^^^r!.c; to Albminl p. 82 (ti’ansl, Sachau) the ^ra Ah^xandri 
wonlil (\i\ir I'roii! the time when Alexander left Greece at the age of 
twenty-six years, preparing to fight with Darius. 

(d) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is th(^ 
statement found in Masiidi’s Meadoios of Goldy written in A. 1). 
943-4 (Masfidi died A. D. 951). Like the Bundahish and like 
Albiruni, Mastidx reports that Hhe Magians count a period of 
two hundred and fifty-eight (258) years between their j)rm>het 
Zoroaster and Alexander.’^ He reiterates this assertion in IncU- 
catio et Admonitio^ by saying ^between Zoroaster and Alexander 
there are about three hundred years.’ Nearly the same, but not 
exactly identical figures, are found as in the Bundahish, regarding 
the length of the reigns of the various Kayaniau kings ; Zoro- 
aster is stated, as elsewhere, to have appeared in the thirtieth (30) 
year of Yishtusp’s reign and he dies at the age of seventy-seven 
(77) after having taught for thirty-five (35) years.^ The state- 
ment that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 years is also found 
elsewhere.'^ What Masudi has to s\v on the subject of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s being a lieutenant of Lohrasp (Aurvataspa) and 
regarding Cyrus as contemporary with Bahman will he mentioned 
below, as a similar statement occurs in tlie Dinkart (Bk. 5). 

^ Masudi (Magoudi), Les Prairies d’Or. Texte et traduction par 
Barhier de Meynard, iv. 107 ‘Les Mages comptent entre leur 
prophdte Zoroastre, fils d’Espimdn, et Alexandre, une periode de 
deux cent cinquante-huit ans, Entre Alexandre, qulls font r^gner 
six ans, et Tavenement d’Ard^ohir, cinq cent dix-sept ans; enfin 

enfcre Ard^chir et I’h^gire cinq cent soixante-quatre ans du 

r^gne d Alexandre d/ la naissanoe du Messie, trois cent soixante-neuf 
ans ; de la naissance du Messie d celle du Proph^te cinq cent vingt 
et un ans.’ Observe especially that Masudi in tndicatio et Admonitio 
p. 827-28) accounts for the intentional shortening of the period 
between Alexander and Ardashir. What he has to say on this sub- 
ject is worth looking up in connection with S-B.E, v. 161 note, 

^ Masudi, Le Livre de Vindication et de V Admonition (in Prairies 
d’O, ix. p. 327), Zoroastre fils de Poroschasp fils dAsinman, dans 
1 Avesta, qui est le livre qui lui a 6te revile, annonce que, dans trois 
cents ans, I’Empire des Perses 6prouvera une gi*ande revolution, sans 
que la religion soit detruite ; mais qu’ au bout de mille ans, V empire 
et la religion p^riront en m^me temps. Or entre Zoroastre et Alex- 
andre il y a environ trois cents ans ; car Zoroastre a paru du temps 
de Caibista^ip, fils de Cailolirasp, comme nous T avons dit ci-devant,’ 
See Kmi> alTanUh p. 90 seq., ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1894, 

Compare also Gottheil, References to Zoroaster p, 37 (in Drisler Clas- 
sical Studies, New York, 1894). 

^ Masudi Prairies d'Or. ii. p. 163 ed. Barbier de Meynard. ‘ Yous- 
tasf (Gustasp) lAgna apr^s son pdre (Lohrasp) et r^sida k Balkh. II 
etait sur le trdne depms ti-ente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d’ Espi- 
man se presenta devant lui (p. 127), Youstasf r^gna cent 
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vingt ans avant d’adopter la religion des Mages, puis il inourut. La 
predication de Zeradecht dura trente-cinq ans, etil inourut age de 
soixante et dix-sept ans.’ The detailed reigns (Masudi up. cit, ii. 
126-129) are Vislitasp 120 years, Bahman 112, Humai 30 (or more), 
Dara 12, Bara son of Dara 30, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. iv. p. 107 ‘ Alex- 
andre, qu’ils fontregner six ans.’). The latter would answer pretty 
nearly to the commonly received years of Alexander in Persia, B. C. 
330-323. Observe that the years of the last three reigns vary some- 
what from the Bundahish. Deducting from Vishtasp’s reign the 30 
years till Zoroaster appeared and counting simply to the coming of 
Alexander, the resulting 274 years would jjlace Zoroaster’s appear- 
ance at B. C, 604 or, if 42 years old at the time, his birth at B. 0. 
646. But notice that instead of 274 years as here, Masudi elsewhere 
says {Prairies d’Or, iv. 106, quoted above) there were 258 years 
between Zoroaster and Alexander. 

^ E. g. Dinkart Bk. 7 (communication from West) and in the 
Eiviiyats. 

(e) The peidod at which the Arabic chronicler Taban (died 

A. D. 923) ‘ places Zoroaster in his record of Persian reigns, is 
practically identical with the preceding in its results,^ although he 
occasionally differs in the length of the in dividiiar reigns, e. g. 
Bahman 80 years (although he mentions that others say 112 
years), Humai about 20 years, Dara 23 years. He tells also of a 
tradition that makes of Zoroaster one of the disciples of Jeremiah. 
The latter, according to the generally accepted view, began to 
prophesy about B. 0, 626. These points will be spoken of again 
below. 

1 See Zotenberg Chroniqiie de Tabari, traduite sur la version, per^ 
sane d'Ahou-Ali Mohammed BeVami, tome i. 491-508, Paris, 1867. 

(f) The Dabistan (translated by Shea and Trover, i. 306”-309) 
narrates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at 
Kashmir and which was cut down hy the order of Mutawakkal, 
tenth khalif of the Abbassides (reigned A. D. 846-860), had 
stood ^fourteen hundred and fifty years (1450) from the time of 
its being planted, to the year 232 of the Hejirah (A. D. 846).’ If 
these years be reckoned as solar years, according to the custom of 
the ancient Pei'sians, and counted from the beginning of Muta- 
wakkaPs reign, the date of the planting of the cypress would he 

B. 0. 604 ; but if reckoned according to the lunar calendar of the 
Mohammedans (i. e. equivalent to 1408 solar years), the epoch 
would be B. C. 562.^ The former date (B. C. 604) recalls the 
reckoning of Masudi alluded to above, on p. 10. The event of 
the planting must have been an occasion of special moment j from 
a reference to the same in Firdausi (translation of Mohl, iv. 291- 
93, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtaspa is perhaps alluded 
to. If the conversion of Vishtaspa really be alluded to, 42 years 
must be added to give the approximate date of Zoroaster’s birth. 
Perhaps, however, some other event in the prophet’s life is com- 
memorated.^ In any case the results lead us to the latter part of 
the seventh century B. C. and the first part of the sixth century. 

^ See the calculation of Shea and Troyer, Dabistan^ i^ranslated i. 
308 n, Paris, 1843 and Mirkliond’s History of the Marly Kings of 
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Persia, transl. Shea, p. 281-82, London, 1832. According to E. Roth 
‘ Zoroastrische Glanbenslehre ’ in Gesohichte uiiserer ahendUind- 
ischfiv I, 350 ^ of the cypress is B. C. 560. This 

is i- ! :■■ i i'V I ■■ Cyims und Herodot p. 15, 18 (Leipzig, 1881). 

■ !■ ■ |i*.- ■ :'i' years be reckoned back from the date of Mnta- 

wakkal’s death (A. D. 860) instead of from the beginning of his 
power, the numbers would be respectively B. C. 590 (if solar), or B. 0. 
548 (if lunar). 

(g) The figures of the chapter-heading in tlie Shfih Naniah of 
Firdausi (A. D. 940-1020) likewise place the opening of Visli- 
taspa’s reign at about three hundi’cd years before Alexander's 
death.* 

^ Firdusii Sclialma'm.e ed. Vullers-Landauer iii, p, 1495 He((. See also 
Shea <fe Troyer’s Dabistan Introd. i. p. Ixxxvi and p. 880. Consult 
the chapter-headings of the reigns in MohPs translation of Firdansi 
vols. iv-v. Observe that Bahman is assigned only 99 years instead 
of the usual 11 2 ; the duration of Vishtaspa’s reign is given in Mold, 
voh iv. 587 ^ cent vingt ans’ in harmony with the usual tradition. 

(h) The Persian historical work Mudjmal al-Tawarikh (A. H. 
520=A. D. 1126)* following the authority of the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Persia, brought from Parsistan by Bahram, son of 
Merdanshah, Mobed of Shapur, enumerates 268 years before Alex- 
ander.® The Ulema-i Islam counts three hundred.® 

^See Ecctraits du Modjmel al-Tewarikh, ■'/ ■-^ y: *-i.de la 

Perse, traduits du persan, par J%des Mohl. ■ l ■ • » : : i . i I \ . tome 

xi. pp. 136, 268, 320, Paris, 1841.) 

2 Of. op. cit, p. 230. The author acknowledges indebtedness also 
to Hamzah of Isfahan, Tabari, and Firdausi. His chronology may 
be deduced from pp. 380-839 of the work cited ; it runs, Lohrasp 120 
years, Gushtasp 120 years, Bahman 112, Humai 30, Darab 12 [or 14], 
Dara son of Darab 14 [or 16], Alexander 14 [or 28]. Observe tlae 
alternative figures in the case of the last three numbers. 

According to Roth Gesohichte unserer ahendldndischeti Philosophie 
i. 861 the author of the Mudjmal al-Tawai-ikh places Zoroaster 1700 
years before his own time ; on this ground R5th places the death of 
Zoroaster at B. C. 622, and is followed by Floigl Cyrus und Herodot 
p. 18. Cf. Kdeuker’s Zend-Avesta, Anh. 2, Bd, 1, Theil i. p. 847. 

® See Vullers Ft^agmente uber Zoroaster, p. 58. 

(i) Interesting is the fact noticed by Anquetil du PeiTon,* that 
a certain religious sect that immigrated into China A. D. 600 are 
evidently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an 
era which dates approximately from B. C. 659 ; this date Anquetil 
regards as refemng to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission— a sort of Iranian Hejira. 

^ See Anquetil du Perron quoted byKleuker Anhang zum Zend- 
Avesta Bd. i, Thl. 1, pp. 894-861 ; cited also by Shea, Mirkho'ind^s 
History, p. 282, and by Roth in Gesohichte abendldnd. Philosophie i. 
363 and note 666, and followed by Floigl Cyrus und Herodot p. 18. 

( j) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or otherwise to be 
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explained, are those Syriac and Arabic reports which connect the 
name of Zoroaster with Jeremiah and which make him the lat- 
ter’s pupil or even identify him with Baruch the scribe of Jere- 
miah/ Presumably this association is due to confusing the Arabic 
form of the name Jeremiah Armiah with Zoroaster’s supposed 
native place XTrmiah (Urumiyah)/ 

1 (a) The Syro- Arabic Lexicon of Bar Bahlul (about A. D. 963) s. v, 
Kasomil (divinator) : ‘ Divinator, like Zardosht, who people say is 
Baruch the Scribe ; and because the gift of prophecy was not 
accorded to him he went astray, journeyed to [other] nations and 
learned twelve tongues*’ Cf . Payne-Smith Thesaurus Syriacus, coL 
3704. 

(/3) Also Bishop Tshodad of Hadatha (about A. D. 852) commentary 
on Matth. ii. 1, ‘ Some say that he (Zoroaster) is the same as Baruch 
the pupil of Eramya (Jeremiah), and that because the gift of 

S hecy was denied him as [had been] his wish, and because of that 
r exile and the sack of Jerusalem and the Temple, lie became 
offended (or angry) and went away among other nations, learned 
twelve languages, and in them wrote that vomit of Satan, i. e. the 
book which is called Abhasta.’ Cf. Gottheil References to Zoroaster 
"O so 

(y) on of Hilat(born about A. D. 1222), Boole of 


J5- , , ■ . is Baruch the scribe,’ p. 81 seq. ed. Budge 

(Anecdo' ' Ov-'”’rr « also E. Kuhn Eine zoroastrische Prophezei- 
ung in ■ • wande {Festgvuss an B. von Roth, Stuttgart, 


1893, p. 219). Consult especially Gottheil References to Zoroaster 
(Drisler Classical Studies, New York, 1894). 

(rf) Tabari (died A. D. 923) likewise notices the association of Zoro- 
aster with Jeremiah. According to him ‘Zoroaster was of Palestin- 
ian origin, a servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, 
with whom he was a favorite. But he proved treacherous and false 
to him. Wherefore God cursed him, and he became leprous. He 
wandered to Adharbaij^, and preached there the Magian religion. 
From there he went to Bishtasp (Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh. 
Now when he (Zoroaster) had come before him, and preached his doc- 
trine to him, it caused him to marvel, and he compelled his people 
to accept it, and put many people to death on its account. Then 
they followed it (the religion). Bishtasp reigned one hundred and 
twelve (112) years.’ Gottheil References to Zoroaster, p. 87. See also 
Ohronique de Tabari traduite par H. Zotenberg, i. p. 499. 

(e) The same general statements of Tabari are repeated by Ibn al- 
Athir (13th century) in his Kltab al Kamil fl al ta^ariJch, See Gottheil 
References to Zoroaster, p. 39. 

(Q Once the Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘ Ebhraya Abulfai’aj (c. A. D. 
1250) calls Zoroaster a disciple of Elijah (mistake for Jeremiah?), see 
Gottheil References to Zoroaster, p. 42. 

(sy) \rab historian Abu Mohammed Mustapha calls 

Zoroa-:- r :i -ii— ii-l-- of Ezir (Ezra), see Bjde Hist Belig, Veterum 
Persarum, p. 813. 

® So suggested by de Sacy Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibt du Roi, ii. 319, see Gottheil References to Zoroaster (Drisler 
Classical Studies p. 30 note). 

(k) Pointing to a similar era are the Pahlavi (Dinkart bk. 5. 
and Mkh.) and Perso-Arabic allusions to NTebuchadnezzar as lieu- 
tenant of Vishtasp’s predecessor Lohrasp and of Vishtasp himself 
as well as of his successor Bahman (Yohiiman). In*the same con- 
nection Cyrus’s name is joined with Vishtasp and Bahman.^ 
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^ {a) According to Tabari (10th century A. D.) and Masudi, Nebu- 
chadnezzar was lieutenant successively under Lohrasp, Vishtasp and 
Bahman; the tradition regarding Lohrasr’ t v ■ -T. '-iBalem is 

found in the Pahlavi Binkart bk. 5 and ‘‘i ; K - i':. i 66-67, 

transl. West, S.B.E. xxiv. 64. Tabari (or ;.i * : . r version 

of the latter by Bel‘ami} gives two different versions of the story (see 
Ohronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version Persane de BeTainl par 
H. Zotenherg, vol. i, pp. 491-507, Paris, 1867), and (Tabari op, eit, p. 508) 
the X'eturn of the Jews to Jerusalem is placed in the 70th yc^ar of 
Bahman. Signs of confusion are evident. So also in Mirkhond 
(15th centuiy A. B.) who in his history repeats Tabari’s statement 
with reference to Nebuchadnezzar and Lohrasp, and makes Cyrus a 
son of Lohrasp although he is placed in the reign of Bahman. He 
regards Bahman (Yohiiman) as a contemporary of Hippocrates (B. 0. 
460-357) and Xenocrates (B. C. 396-314) which would harmonize 
properly with the traditional dates above given (p. 8-9) for Bahman’s 
reign. Bee Shea Mirhliond's History, pp. 264, 291, 848). 

{{i) Masudi is v the same point, especially in 
respect to cei'tain p- !■»,.; i • between the Persians and the 

J ews. See Barbier de Meynard Magoudi Les Prairies d’ Or ii. 119-1 28. 

(1) At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that 
place Zoroaster’s activity in the sixth century before the Christian 
era, although the former of these rests upon the identification of 
the prophet’s iiatron Yishtaspa with Hystaspes the father of 
Darius. The first of these allusions, that given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (5th century A. D.),^ directly calls Vislitaspa (Hystas- 
pes) the father of Darius, although Agathias (6th century A. D.)'^ 
expresses uncertainty on this point. The second allusion is found 
in Euty chilis, the Alexandidne Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a 
contemporary of Cambyses and the Magian Smerdis,® a view 
which is shared by the Syrian Gregorius Bar 'Ebbrayfi Abulfaraj 
(o. A. D. 1250)/ 

^ Ammian. Marcell. 98. 6. .82 ir-v?:* - ?' r.; * /: -’ 7 : '';“? 'ri-frr 

amplissimus Plato, b’'* - -i' 

incorruptissimum c ^ *'■> ,.,riscis multa ex 

Chaldaeorum arcan ' In.- • ' s',*, s. deinde Hystas- 
pes rex prudentissimus, Darii pater. The general opinion i-- (bill- 
‘saeculis priscis’ is allowable in consideration, of iho ilioii-;an(l 
years that separated Zoroaster and Ammianus and assuming that 
Ammianus understood Zoroaster and Hystaspes to be contemporaries, 
cf . Kleuker Zend-Avesta. Anh. z. Bd. i. Theil i, p. 884. 

^ Agathias 2. 24, Zupodarpov rov ^Qpadadmg . . . oi}rQQ 6 Zcjpoddog, 
i}roi Zap6.d7]Q {dcTri) yap Itt* avr^ i) hivQmpia) b'KTjvim yh ipcyaae rrjv dpx^i 
Kal Tovg vdyovg ^dero, qvk hvEim aa^ug dLaymvai. Hkpaat 6k avTov ol vvv kid 
''XardaitEQ, ovtq 67} tl dir^oig ^aai ysryovhai, ug Xiav dy<l>iyvoeto6ai, Kal ovk elvai 
yaOsTiv, itdrepov Aapstov rrar^p ehe ml aXk)g oi)rQg VTrypxsv ^TardaTTJjg, 

® Eutyclhi Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales. Illustr. Selden, 
interpr. E. Pooock. Oxon. 1658, p. 262-63 Mortuo Cyro Dario 
Bdbelis rege, post ipsum imperavit fllius ipsius Kambysus annos 
novem : post quern Samardiiis Magus annum unum. Hie, Magus 
cognominatus est quod ipsius tempore floruerit Persa quidam Zara- 
dasht (o-w<.>tp)> QU'i' Magorum religionem condidit aedibus igni 

dedieatv^. ipp'^m regnavit Dara primus, annos viginti. Post 
ilium Pxrifjr'nsi n-t hongimanus rnaror^iva^^ts annos viginti 
quatuor. On this authority Ploml i wishes to assign 

tlie year of Zoroaster’s death to B. ( < < yr>H und Herodot, p. 

18, and Roth Geschichte uns. abendldnd. PhilosopMe. 
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^ Bar 'Ebliraya. -rlradzc C/ironzcon p, 83, ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890 
(cited by Gottlieil, References to Zoroaster, x>- 3^)- ‘ In those days 
(of Cambyses) came Zaradosht chief of the Magian sect, by birth of 
Adharbijuu, or, as some say, of Athor (Assj^ria). It is reported that 
he was one of Elijah’s(!) discijdes, and he informed the Persians of 
the sign of the birth of Christ.’ 

a Finally two other allusions are here added for the sake of 
citenoss, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
that^Zoroaster lived about the sixth century B. C. There seems 
to be nothing in them, however, to com 2 )el us to believe that 
Zoroaster is regarded as living only a short time before the events 
to which they allude. The first is a i)assage in Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus (1st century B. C.), who represents that when Cyrus was 
about to burn the unfortunate Croesus, his attention was called to 
Z(iipo(i(rrfiov Xoyia which forbade that fire should be defiled.^ The 
second item of information is found in such references as repre- 
sent Pythagoras as following Zoroaster’s doctrines.^ Lastly, the 
association of Zoroaster’s name with that of Thales, by Albiruni, 
has been noted above. ^ 

^ Nicolaus Damascenus Fragm. 65, Midler Fragm. Hist Or. iii. 409 
deipara SaLix6via sviTviTTrSf Kal ol re tt/q rd re Zcjpodarpov 

Myta el( 7 T^ec, Kpolaov pev ofju epduv paXKov ^ wdXai crci^em . . . T6v ye 
pi)v 7jQpodarpr)v Hepam aTr’ eKeivov dielitav^ pi/re veicpovg icaieiv, pr/f 
pcaiveiv TTVp, ml rcaAai roliro mQearh^ ru vdpipov r6re ^epaioadpevoL. (Latin 
version) Persas , . . religio ac metus mcessit : Sibyllae quo- 

gue vaticinia ac Zoroastris oracida in mentem veniebant. Itaque 
clamitabant, miiPo. '^ontentius, %vt Croesus servaretur 

... At Persae .■ ■■ juxta praecepta Zoroastris, ne 

cadavera cremare neque ipiem contaminare posthac liceret, quod 
qicum apud eos ex veteri vnstituto ohtinuisset, turn magis confirma- 
verunt. Cf . de Harlez Avesta traduit, Introd. , xliv, Ixvii. 

® The principal references are to be found in Windischmann Zoro- 
astrische Studien pp. 260-64, 274, from whose work they are taken. 
Several of these allusions mention Zoroaster’s name directly; in 
others we may infer it, since Pythagoras is made a student of the 
Magi, whom classical antiquity regards as the exponents of Zoroas- 
ter’s teaching. Such allusions are : (a) Cicero de Fin. 5. 29 ipse 
Pythagoras et Aegyptum lustravit et Persarim Magos adiit ; (jS) 
Valerius Maximus 8. 7 extern. 2, inde ad Persas prof ectus Magorum 
exactissimae prudentiae se fomiandum tradidit ; (y) Pliny F.H. 30. 
1.2 Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, Plato ad hanc (magicen) 
discendamnavigavere ; (cJ) Porphyrins Vita Pythag. ilsTrel Kal rov Oeov, 
Sgwapdruv KdyQV kKvvddvero, bv ^QpopdCfjv m'iovaiv etielvor, and Vita Py- 
thag. 12 re Ba^vXQVt roJg r’ dXTiOic XaXdaloig arvsytvero Kal irphg Zdj^parov 
[Zdparov, Nauck] (Zoroaster?) d^kero; (e) Plutarch de animae procr. 
m Timaeo 2. 2 Zapdrag 6 Uvdaydpov dcddcKaXog; (C) Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Stromata 1. p. 357 (ed. Potter) Zapodarpnv di rdv Mayor rdv 
lit patyv 6 UvOaydpag sC^aqu-sv (Ms. kdT^Xaasv), of. Cyrillus adv, Jid. 3 p. 
87 where Pythagoras is called Travdpcarog of Zoroaster ; (^) 

Suidas s. v. Pythagoras, ih}%ay6pag • oi/rog ^Kovcxe — Zdprirog rov pdyov (is 
it Zoroaster?) ; (6) Apuleius^ Florid., p. 19 (ed. Altib.) sunt qui Pytha- 
goram aiunt eo temporis iv'^o'^ Canity sae regie Aegypturh 

mm adveheretur, doctores •.■•••r magos ac praeeipue 

Zoroastrem omnis divini arcani antistitem . (i) in Lucian’s Dialogue 
'Menippus, § 6, p. 468, the Babylonian Magi are the pupils and suc- 
cessors of Zoroaster pot . . . kg Ba/SvXova ek66vra 6e7)6fvai fcvog 
rtiv'Mdyov rav Zapodarpov padrjrtdv Kal Also some Others. 
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B. Disoussioh of the Bata, 

The material above collected presents most of the external 
evidence that we have in regard to the age at which Zoroaster 
lived. We are now prepared for a more comprehensive view of 
the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, for a presenta- 
tion of certain internal evidences that need to be brought out, 
and for arguments and possible deductions. Sevei'al 2 )ointH imme- 
diately suggest themselves for comment. 

First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one 
is justified from the connection in assuming that such allusions as 
are made to the name of Zoroaster as a religious teacher or sage, 
all refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. No account, I 
think, need therefore be taken of such views as assume the exist- 
ence of two or of several Zoroasters, belonging to different 
periods in the world’s history. Such a view was held by Suidas 
(s. V. Zoroastres) and was evidently earlier shared by Pliny it 
met with acceptance also among some of the old-fashioned writers 
in more recent times f but there is no real evidence in its favor, 
and it is due to an attempt to adjust the discrepancy existing in 
classical statements with regard to Zoroaster’s date. History 
knows of but one Zoroaster. 

^ Pliny N,II, 30. S.3, sine duhio illic orta (ars Magica) in Per side a 
Zoroastre, ut inter aicctores convenit. Sed unus Me fiierit, an jpostea 
et alius, non satis constat. He adds a little later (80. 2.8) diligen- 
tiores paulo ante hunc (i. e. Osthanem) Zoroastrem alium Procon- 
nesium, 

* E. g. Kleuker, Anhang zim Zend-Avesta, Bd, I. Thl. 2, p. 68-81. 

Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are suramarixed on p. 2, we 
are justified upon reasonable grounds, I think, in rejecting the 
excessively early date of B. C, 6000 or thereabouts. The explan- 
ation above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems 
satisfactory enough. 

Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic 
allusions that associate the , name of Zoroaster with Semiramis 
and Ninus, with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, 
as above discussed, have little if any real foundation. In each 
instance there seem to me to be reasonable grounds for discard- 
ing them. 

There remains finally a comparatively large body of material 
that would point to the fact that Zoroaster flourished between the 
latter part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth 
century before the Christian era. The material when sifted reduces 
itself : first, to the direct tradition found in two Pahlavi books, 
Bundahish and Arda-i Viraf, which places Zoroaster’s era three 
hundred years, or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander’s 
day ; second, to the Arabic allusions which give the same date in 
their chronological computations and which in part lay claim to 
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’being founded iipoiatlie(^( 3 lii'onology of the Persians themselves 
third, to^ similar alliisioiiisns elsewhere whicli i3lace Zoroaster at 
about this period. 

1 Compare AlbarM Q>QiTonology of Ancient Nations p. 109, 112 
(trans. wacluau) : and tidtb Mudjmai al-Tewdrlhh, p. 142, 320, 380 
(traduit Moli.l,Joia.i'flalAsi^siaticm 0 xi., 1841) stating that the account is 
based on the Chronicle o;c:)f Mobotl Bahrain. 

Certain objectioiits he raised to a view based upon this 
niaterial last given. 

First among tlieso ohjccoctions is a claim often urged, that the 
traditional date rests upon finixi erroneous identification of Vishtaspa 
with Hystaspes the fatW U'of Darius. I cannot see, from the allu- 
sions or elsewlicre, that tttlie Persians made any such identifica- 
tion ; the impressiQ!!! gabened from the material presented is rather 
in fact to the ooutr^iy; aooiie may recall, for example, how widely 
different the ancestr-j of WTishtaspa is from the generally received 
descent of Hystaspes tliQ father of Darius (a point which Ploigl 
and Eotli seem to have o overlooked). It was only the classical 
wiiter AmmiariLUS DVdarceHjiaus who, in antiquity, made any such 
identification. The point shas already been sufficiently dealt with 
above, p. 1 4. 

A second objection mar^ be brought on the plea that the tradi- 
tional date (Ytluto middle eof 6th century B. 0.) would not allow 
of the lapse of RiifffBcieiit c time to account for the difference in 
language between tihe Grbiithas and the Old Persian inscriptions 
arid for certain apparent 5 developments in the faith. Further- 
more, that a longer qperiod Haf time must be allowed to account for 
the diffei’ence Ibetwoen the ae fixed title Auramazda, 'Dpo/iao-Sr;?, cur- 
rent in western Pesrsia inji Achaeraenian times, and the divided 
form of the divine naiueae Ahura Mazda (or Ahura alone and 
Mazda Aom) as foirnd iifin the Avesta, especially in the Zoroas- 
trian Gfithas. This joint ! lias been noticed in the interesting and 
instructive paper of Proft^fessor Tiele Over de Oudheid van het 
Avesta^ 16,^ who comes b to tbe result that Zoroastrianism must 
have existed as earl^?* as tlicte fiirst half of the 7th century B. 0.® 
If we accept, as I l>diere «5 we should, the theses that Vishtaspa 
ruled ill eastern Iran, and ll that, although Zoroaster was a native 
of Aiierbaijan, the oliief S'^cene of his religious activity was east- 
ern Iran,® and that thefaaiith spread from Bactria westwards,* I 
can not see thatthesse argt^uments militate against the traditional 
date under discussion. Di^Ojalectio differences between the Bactrian 
region and Persia pjroperwnvould sufficiently account for arguments 
based on language stlone. This, added to national and individual 
differences, mig^lit w^llaceoooant for the fixed form of the name Aura^ 
mazda among the A^xihaemfuenians as contrasted with the Avestan 
form. Who can say how ' rapidly the creed spread from the east 
to the west and ivh.^t oliatr.iiiges consequently in a short time may 
have resulted ? IV w coooii verts in their zeal are often more 
radical in progressive ckiKtiges than first reformers. Persis, with 
VOL. xvir. 2 
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its original difference in dialect, may in short time have devel- 
oped the single title Aicramazda from Ahura Mazda as watch- 
word of church and state. See also note, p, 20, top. 

^ Reprinted from the if,-.-?-?',-’;* - ’7rr Koninidijke Ahudemie van 
Wetenschappen, Afcleei- j /.■ ' ' -1 - ; 8de Reeks, Deel xi., 864- 

. 386. 

2 Tiele's little work argues admirably for the antiquity of the 
Avesta as o])posed to Daianesteter’s views for the lateness of the 
Gilthas. I wish I could be convinced by Professor Tide (p. 19) that 
the names of the Median kings, Pliraortes {fmvaU], Kyaxanm 
{iivaMatara), Deiokes [^dahyiika) as well as Eparna, Bitiparna of the 
early Esarhaddon inscription (explained as containing Jmmmah 
‘glory’), are due to concepts originated by Zoroaster aTid are not 
merely marks of beliefs wliich Zoroastrianism inherittHl dii\H!tly 
from existing Magism. The name of Darius’s contemporary Khsa- 
thrita (Bh. 2.16, iv. 19, E 9) is not so important for the argument. 
I confess I should like to place Zoroaster as early as the Ix^ginning 
of the 7th centmy. The earlier, the better. 

3 On eastern Iran, cf . Geiger Osfiranische Kultur (Erlangen, 1882) 
r.i *1 p-' ^T ■■ -lation of same, Darab P. Sanjana Eastern Iranians 
.1..- I ■ , I-.-- -v 

See Jackson, Zoroaster^s Native Place, XA,0,S, xv. 230 seq. So 
in spite of Spiegel Z.D.M.G. xlv. 198 seq. 


A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth 
and chronological value of the Persian tradition wbicdi places 
Zoroaster three centuries before Alexander. This it must frankly 
he said is the real point of tlie question. Is there a possil>iIity of 
Arabic influence at work upon the statements of the ihindalnsh 
and Ardu-i Viruf ? Is the whole chronology of the Jhindaliisli 
and that of the Persians artificial ?* And did the Zoroastrians 
intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down as late 
as possible in order .that the millennial period miglit not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearance of a Saosh- 
yant, or Messiah ? 

^ Spiegel Eranische Alterthumslcunde i. 606, with Windiachmann, 
regards the data of the Bundahish as ‘ unzuverltoig,’ but it must be 
remembered that his figures, ‘ 178 ’ years for the period between Zoro- 
aster and Alexander, now require correction to 258, wdiich alters the 
condition of affairs. See West, S.B.E. v. 150-161, and Spiegel 
Z.D.M.G. xlv. 203. Compare especially de Harlez Avesta traduit 
Introd. p. Goxxviii. 


These questions require serious consideration in detail The 
introduction to the chronological chapter of the Bundahish (Bd. 
34) does indeed read, according to one MS, ' on the reckoning of 
the years of the Arabs’ (see Bundahish translated by West, 
V. 149), hut the word Tazikan 'of the Arabs’ is not 
found in the other manuscripts. Moreover, the scientific investi- 
gator Albiruni, and also the Mujmal al Tawarikh, whose data 
agree exactly with the Bundahish, affirm that the dates given 
for the Kayanian kings are obtained from the records of the 
Persians themselves.’ There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt 
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that the Bnndahish really represents the Persian chronology. But 
what the valne^ of that chronology may he, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far as giving the approx- 
imate period of three centuries before Alexander as Zoroas- 
ter’s era. Every student of the classics knows the part that 
chronology plays with reference to the Magi ; every reader of 
the Avesta is familiar with ^^the time of long duration every- 
one who has looked into the scholarly work of AUnriini will have 
more respect for Persian chronology. Errors indeed there may 
be ; attention has been called above to the lack of agreement 
between the years assigned by tradition to the reigns of the 
Zoroastriau Kayanian monarchs and the generally accepted dates 
of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes’; to the dynasty of 
these three kings there corresponds only the long rule of Vishtaspa 
(120 years) and a i)art of that of Bahman Ardashir Dirazdast, 
some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
As above said, it is difficult to identify the Kayanians of the 
tradition with the early Achaemenians of Greek history, but this 
need not nullify the real value of the traditional ‘ three centuries 
before Alexander,’ What Masudi (c. A. D. 9431 in his Indicatio 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full or interest. Little 
attention seems thus far to have been drawn to this important 
passage and to the explanation which it contains.^ Masudi is 
fully aware of the difference that exists between the Persian and 
the generally accepted chronologj^ and he shows how it was 
brought about by Ardashir’s purposely shortening the period 
between Alexander and bimself by causing about half the num- 
ber of years to be dropped fi‘om the chronological lists, but the 
300 years of Zoroaster before Alexander were allowed to remain 
untouched, for the old prophecy regarding the time of Alexan- 
der’s appearance had been fulfilled. The passage in Barbier de 
Meynard is well worth consulting.*'’ 

^ See note above, p. 8. 

2 Of. Barbier de Meynard in Le Livre de Vindication et de V Ad- 
monition (Macoudi Prairies d’Or, ix. 327-28). 

® See preceding note. I have since found the passage given by 
Spiegel in Eran. Alterthumslmnde hi. 193 ; compare also Spiegel 
ZDMG, xlv. 202. 


C. Results. 

To draw conclusions, — although open to certain objections, 
still, in the absence of any more reliable data or until the 
discovery of some new source of information to' overthrow or 
to substantiate the view, there seems but one decision to make in 
the case before us. Ei*om the actual evidence presented and from 
the material accessible, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the 
present merits of the case, to accept the period between the latter 
half of the seventh centurjr and the middle of the sixth century 
B. 0,, or just before the rise of the Aohaemenian power, as the 
approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.’ 
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^ Since the above was written Dr. E. W. West writes me (under 
date Dec. 19, 1895) the interesting piece of information that his 
investigations into the history of the Iranian calendar have led him 
to the date B. C. 505 as the year in which a reform in the Persian 
calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, upon 
the conclusion of his wars and during the organizing of his kingdom 
and putting in force new acts of legislation, may with the aid and 
counsel of 'his priestly advisei’S have introduced the Zoroastrian 
names of the months which Miiiplnntcil the old Persian name.s 
winch were given in the iu'i.-. li' riiis bo so, the ]K»int may 

have a special bearing toward.s showing that the Aduunneniaiis 
were Zoroastrians. From Albiruni, Chronology i)p. 17, 12 ; 55, 29 ; 
205, 2 ; and 220, 19 (transL Sachaxi), we know that /ioroashu' himself 
must iiave occupied himself with the calendar. Benfoy u. Stern, 
Ueher die Monatmamen einiger alter ViUkei', p. 110, regarded the 
Medo-Persian year as having been introduced into Cappadocia prob- 
ably as early as B. C. 750, [Dr. West’s paper on the Parsi calendar 
has just appeared in The Academy for April 23, 1890.] 

Similar results have been reached by others, or opinions to the 
same effect have been expressed; for example, Ilaug,^ Justi 
(private letter),^ Geldner (personal communication),^ Gasartelli,^ 
and several names familiar to those acquainted with the held.® 
Some effort might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, 
and some attempts have been made, to define the period more 
exactly by a precise interpretation of the various time-allusions 
with reference to cardinal events in Zoroaster’s life — the begin- 
ning of his ministry at the age of 30, the conversion of Vishtaspa 
in the prophet’s 42d year, the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 
years.® 

^ Of. Haug Essays on the Parsis (West's introduction p. xlv) ; 
although Haug had previously adopted various earlier eras for Zoro- 
aster, e. g. B. C. 2300 {Lecture on Zoroaster^ Bombay, 1805), not later 
than B. C. 1000 {Essays p. 299, where the subject is discussed ; cf, 
also pp. 15, 136, 264). 

2 Personal letter from Professor Justi, dated June 14, 1892. 

8 Geldn---’^ the date of Zoroaster as prior to B. C. 
1000 (see . : / ■■ . I Br'^-tannica 9th edition). 

^ Philosophy of the ' •’ ■ . ■■ /.’ ■ ' .*/'• under the SassanidSf 

p, ii. ‘ about 600.’ 

® The best collections of material on the subject are to be found in de 
Harlez Avesta tradidt, 2e ed. Introduction x)p. xx-xxv, ccxiv, Spiegel 

E.A. ii , and Windischmann Zoroastrische Siudien ; the latter 

suggested (Zor. Stud. p. 164) about B.. C. 1000 as Zoroaster’s date. 
The present writer (Aues^a Grammar p. xi.) once held the opinion 
that Zoroaster lived ‘ more than a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era,’ The date assigned by the Parsi Orientalist K. B. Kama 
is about B, C. 1300. 

® E. g. Anquetil du Perron Zend-Avesta i. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-62, assigns 
B. G. 589-512 as the age of Zoroaster; compare also Kleuher 
(Fouch-y' 1-:^: -rq —m Zend-Avesta, Bd. i. Thl. 1, pp. 327-374 ; Thl. 

PP- ^ {Oymis und Herodot p. 18), following Both, 

gives B. M*!' -A’v i\s Zoroaster’s era and identifies Vishtaspa with 
Hystaspes the father of Darius. Neither Floigl nor R6th seem to 
take any account of the difference between the genealogy of Vish- 
taspa’s ancestors as given in the Old Persian inscriptions and the 
lineage given in the Avesta, Pahlavi, and later Pcr.sian. works. He 
does not, moreover, sufficiently take into consideration (p. 17) that 42 
yeai’S (or at least 30) must be added in every instance to the 258 
years before Alexander, as that was Zoroaster’s age when Vishtaspa 
accepted the faith. This would in any event place the date of Zoro- 
aster’s birth before B. 0. 600. 
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The above results, if they be accepted in the light at least of 
our present information on the subject, seem to be not without 
importance for the history of early religious thought and of the 
development of ethical and moral teaching. If one carefully 
works through the material, it must be acknowledged tliat the 
most consistent and the most authoritative of all the actual state- 
ments upon the subject place the aj)pearance of the prophet at a 
period l)etween the closing century of Median rule and the rising 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century B. C. It is 
the sowing of the fallow land that is to bring forth the rich fruits 
of the harvest. The teaching of Zoroaster must have taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran at the time when the Jews were carxied 
up into captivity at Babylon (586-536), wdiere they became ac- 
quainted with ‘the law of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not;’ the time was not far remote when the sage Confucius should 
expound to China the national tenets of its people, and the gentle 
Buddha on Ganges’ bank should preach to longing souls the 
doctrine of redemption through renunciation. How interesting 
the picture, how full of instiuiction the contrast ! And in this 
connection, the old question of a possible pre -historic Indo-Iranian 
religious schism^ comes perhaps once again into consideration.^ 
Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable in Brah- 
manism are possibly not so early, after all, as has generally been 
believed. It may perchance be that Zoroastrianism in Iran was 
but the religious, social, and ethical culmination of the wave that 
had been gathering in strength as it moved along, and that was 
destined in India to spend its bi'eaking force in a diffei'ent way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountains of Hindu Kush. 

^ The view strongly upheld by Haug. 

® Deductions that might perhaps be made in the light of Hopkins, 
Heligions of India pp. 177, 186, 202, 217. Consult especially the sug- 
gestive hints of Gefdner, article ‘ Zoroaster,’ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, where the much-mooted question of amra-almra^ daeva-deva, 

‘ god-demon,’ is discussed. 

The kingdom of Bactria was the scene of Zoroastei’’s zealous 
ministry, as I presume. Born, as I believe, in Atropatene, to the 
west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own country 
met with a congenial soil for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Iran. His innging voice of reform and of a nobler faith found 
an answering echo in tile heart of the Bactrian king, Vishtaspa, 
whose strong arm gave necessary support to the crusade that 
spread the new faith west and east throughout the land of Ii^an, 
Allusions to this crusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian litera- 
ture. Its advance must have been rapid. A fierce religious war 
which in a way was fatal to Bactria, seems to have ensued with 
Turan. This was that same savage race in history at whose door 
the death of victorious Cyrus is laid. Although tradition tells 
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the sad story that the fire of the sacred altar was quenched in the 
"blood of the priests when Turan stormed Balkh, this momentary 
defeat was but the gathering force of victory ; triumph was at 
hand. The spiritual spai'k of regeneration lingered among the 
embers and was destined soon to burst into the fiame of Persian 
power that swept over decaying Media and formed the bea(^on- 
torch that lighted up the land of Iran in early history. But 
the history of the newly established creed and certain problems 
in regard to the early Achaemenians as Zoroastrians belong else- 
where for discussion. 


ARTICLE II. 


PRAGATHIKANI, I. 

By EDWAKD 'WASHBUES HOPKINS, 

PliOFBSSOIl IN YAMS UNIVERSITY^ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Presented to the Society, April, 1896. 


PRAGATHIKANI, PART I— The Yocabxtlary. 

In a preceding article, I have applied the delicate test of sacro- 
sanct numbers to the eighth mandala of the Rig-Yeda, with the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the Kfmva collection sides more 
in this regard with the other family books or with those books 
which, to have a collective name for them, I have called the 
General Books (i., ix., x,)"^ 

That the latter is the case I think I have shown very plainly. 
But, as I admitted in the article, the range was so small that the 
results obtained could be accepted only tentatively. In view, 
however, of the conflicting opinions in regard to the age of the 
Kanva hymns, every possible criterion becomes of value ; and 
the significant fact, brought out in the article on the holy num- 
bers, that in many instances the Kanva hymns stand side by side 
with the later books of the Rig-Yeda and with the Atharva-Yeda, 
may point the way to find the true age of the Kanvas, though by 
itself it is too small a fact to lead one unhesitatingly to any 
definitive conclusion. 

In the present article I take up the vocabulary of the eighth 
mandala in its relation to the General Books and to later litera- 
ture. 

A full third of this mandala is due to late additions, as has 
been shown by Lanman in his estimate of the per-cent of text in 
the arrangement of the whole Samhita. I cite his table :f 

Books, ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x, 

.05 .06 .06 .07 .07 ’ .09 .13 .09 .18 


* The statistics appear in this Journal, vol. xvi., p. 275 ff,, and in my 
article on Holy Numbers in the Rig-Veda^ publisned in the Oriental 
Studies of the Philadelphia Oriental Club. 

t The first book is omitted, because, as Lanman says, were it 
divided into its family collections each would come before the second 
book. With the Yalakhilya omitted, the proportion is still too great ; 
books vii., viii., ix., numbering even then 74, 108, 77 pages (of MUllePs 
text) respectively. See Lanman’s article Noun-inflection in the Veda; 
in this Journal, vol. x., p. 678. 
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The amount of text alone would, therefore, predispose one to 
think that any general statement in regard to the antiquity of 
viii. must be restricted by the counter-statement in regard to its 
bulk, which is out of proportion to its place in the collection. 
Such general statements are, therefore*, to be deprecated, although 
at present it is possible to operate only with the text as it has 
been handed down. Neither in postulating extreme ago without 
reservations, as do, for instance, Ludwig on the philological side, 
and Hirt on the linguistic side,"** nor in maintaining the opposite 
opinion without reservations, can historical truth be approxi- 
mated. But the work has not yet been done which will enable 
scholars successfully to segregate the older and the later portions 
of the eighth book. In adducing, therefore, certain lists of words, 
which, in my opinion, show affinity with later rather than with 
earlier literature, I think it is necessary to guard against the 
notion that such lists prove the date of the first form of the 
eighth book. It will be enough, for the present, to show that 
lateness overlays the book in its pi'esent form, as shown by its 
vocabulary. But it must not be supposed that the correspondence 
between viii. and the General Books is all in vocabulary; or that 
the statistical results based on analysis of forms must necessarily 
be interpreted quite as they have been. 

In regard to the first point, in not a few instances, viii., from a 
metrical and grammatical point of view, coincides rather with 
the General Books than with the other family books. Thus: 
cases of the resolution of the vowel in genitive plural of a stems 
occur only in i., viii., ix., x. (Lanman, loc. p. 364); the only 
instance in RV. of a notable transition-foi’m, which is common in 
later literature, is supplied by hhiya/i {loc. p. 373) in viii. 64. 
13 ;f another transition-form, dbhlruam in viii. 46. 6 is paralleled 
only in X.; aytijd in viii. 51.2 is paralleled only ini; vistdpdy 
another transition-form, is paralleled only in ix. (pp. 407, 462, *481) ; 
the Epic weakening of the perfect stem, found in viii 66. 10, 
emusdmy is paralleled only in i. and x. (p. 511 ff.); and the only 
parallel to the accent of parihvrtd in viii. 47. 6 is found in x. and 
AV. (p. 477). Moreover, there are certain anomalies in viii. 
which are far from having the appearance of antiquity, such as 
the elision of the ending in ydjadhvdinam in 2. 37 (the only case 
of this sort), and the anomalous sandhi of apvinevd in 9. 9 ; not 
to speak of 'd.e ca dva ca in 19. 23 (the only parallel is in x.); and 
the surely late imdsyaX of 13. 21. Not to be passed as insignifi- 


* Ludwig, Big-Veda, vol. iii., p. 175; Hirt, Indogp.rmar,uf^ke Fors- 
chungen, i. 6. Less general is the presentation of (lldcnherg. ZDMG., 
xlii., p. 216. 

t Throughout this article I to \.ufrecht’s first edition, in 

order to mark clearly the wcr-. . ■ =i;:: Mr ■ ip..; only in the Valakhilya. 
I have occasionally taken the liberty of referring to ii.-vii, as the ‘ early’ 
books; more to avoid the inconvenient phrase “other family books” 
than to be dogmatic. 

f The type of a host of forms that fairly run riot in Pali. — Ed, 
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cant is, further, the adverbial use of adds^ found only in i., viiL, 
ix., X,, but never in the other family books ; the frequency of 
tdtas^ a comparatively late form, whose occurrences in viii, alone 
equal in number all its occurrences in ii.-vii. together ; and the 
similar state of things in respect of pci^cdt^ also a late form : viii. 
alone has four^ out of the seventeen occurrences of this word in 
the RV., which are as many as are found in all the material of ii.- 
vii. in its present shape ; while of the four occurrences in ii.-vii., 
one is in the confessedly late “ weapon-hymn,” vi. 75. 

But the second point is of still greater importance. I have 
always held that early forms do not necessarily prove early 
authorship ; for it is evident that, at a period when the old forms 
■were passing away, poets that desired to give archaic effect to 
their productions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding their 
verses with metrical or formal archaisms.f Now the statistical 
survey from which is inferred the probable prioiity of viii. is 
based on the most striking grammatical forms, where the differ- 
ence between the old and new is most pronounced, d and dni^ 
ehhis and cima and ds, d and du» 

That this is not theory but fact may be strikingly shown. 
Everyone admits that the Valakhilya hymns cannot be classed 
among the old hymns of the Rig-Veda. On the contrary, in all 
probability they are a late addition to the Kanva collection. But 
this is the statistical picture of these forms as given in these 
eleven hymns : 

as ' (isccs, dis ehhis, dni d, die d, 

13 15 2 5 10 8 0 17 

Late as are the hymns, their old forms, even apart from the stereo- 
typed dual, exceed the new forms. Even the ddnastuti tags of the 
hymns in viii. show that the authors, while employing as more 
often than dsas, keep the older d as against dni (and d as against 
du) in a very great majority of the cases. In fact it must have 
been largely a matter of metrical convenience with poets who 
could use indiffei'ently, not only in the same period but in the 
same hymn and verse, the two parallel forms side by side, as is so 


* The cases in viii. are 50. 15, 16 ; 69. 4 ; 89. 1 ; Lanman, ?oc. p. 457. 
t The tendency to revive archaic Vedic forms is not confined to the 
period immediately following that in which these forms obtained, but 
characterizes even Sanskrit literature. It might be imagined, indeed, 
that the preservation of vig.vd as neuter plural in Mbha. i. 8. 57 was due 
to the real antiquity of this hymn to the Agvins (especially as Holtzmann 
cites d as neuter plural only for this place, GrammatischeSf p. 13). But 
what shall be said of a Qiva hymn that contains the same ending in the 
certainly late imitation of the Qatarudriya at the end of the seventh 
book? Here we find (Mbha. vii. 201. 77) : 

' hhutam bhavyara hhavitd edpy adhx^yam 
tvatsaihbhutd hhuvandmha vigvd 
bhaJctaTh ca mam bhajamdnam bhajasva 
md rlri^o mam ahitdhitena. 

There can be no doubt from the character of the whole section that both 
form and phrases, apparently ancient, are due here simply to imitation. 
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often the case. In the first eleven hymns of the eighth hook, 
not only does the dual ending a stand out of all proportion to 
au (one hundred and twenty-six cases against seven), but in the 
same hymns the new as and itis endings considerably out-num- 
ber those in asas and ebhis ; while there are eighteen ani forms 
against twenty-two neuter forms in dy showing that the forms 
are not a very satisfactory criterion of date, until a period is 
reached when, as in the Atharvan, the older forms are so far 
antiquated that the poets use tliem less for empty show than 
for convenience ; preferring to remodel according to new forms 
which now become the standard. 

Not too much weight then, in my opinion, is to be laid on the 
supposititious antiquity of the Kfinva collection as evinced by 
statistics of forms. As is well known, by the application of the 
same statistical method to another class of forms, Brunnhofer has 
arrived at exactly the opposite result in estimating the age of the 
eighth book, and makes it out late as Lanman makes it out early.* **' 

Curious confirmation of my view in regard to the value of 
forms has lately been afforded by Arnold’s article on Literary 
Epochs in the Big- Yeda. The author starts out with the avowed 
purpose of extending and strengthening Lanman’s tests with a 
new set of forms used as new tests. But he finds not only that 
from this point of view the eighth book is later than the ' cognate 
sections,’ but also that by three out of his four new tests the 
results are exactly the opposite of what he desired to show, and 
that they point to a later date for the Kanva collection. That 
the author does not renounce such tests altogether is due to his 
reliance on still other tests which he propounds, but which are of 
questionable value. f 

' Arnold unites his contradictory tests with Lanman’s to support 
the proposition that viii. is older than the other family books, 
though he admits (p. 304) that in three out of four of his new 
tests book viii. has the larger proportion of later forms.J He 


* Lanman, however, by no means postulates the early date of viii. 
without duly guarding against a too sweeping application of his statis- 
tics : Our result indicates that the eighth is older than the other fam- 
ily books. ... I will not lay stress on this result until the relations of 
book viii. to the rest have been more carefully determined ** {loc. cit p. 
680). Brunnhofer’s article Ueher Vedischen Gebrauch 

der Inflnitiyformen is in Kuhn^s /■ /• . \ v v. , p. 329 ff., 874. It has 
been criticized by Collitz and defended by its author in Bezzenherger^s 
Beitrdge, vii., p. 183 ; x., pp. 16, 234. 

f This article has just appeared in KiMs Zeitschrift, xxxiv., p. 297 
ff. It is a combination and extension of the methods of Lanman, in 
the article cited above, and of Oldenberg, in the latter’s Prolegomena to 
the Big- Veda. 

t It is important to notice, further, that the new forms which Aimold 
operates with, and which point to viii. being later than ii.-'Vii,, are of 
less obvious and pronounced character than those used by Lanman. 
This shows clearly that the strongly marked forms continue to be used 
for show. The less striking changes are introduced freely at the same 
time that the more striking changes are used sparingly. In the latter 
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then adds a test of metre and a test of vocabulary. In regard to 
the former he admits that “ words and forms are a safer guide 
(p. 325). But it is the treatment of the test of vocabulary 
which here calls for special notice. Arnold makes two rough 
sets of words which he dubs respectively older words ” and 

later words ’’ and uses these as a test of date by reckoning the 
number of occurrences of these words in the ‘Song Veda’ (hook 
viiL and its cognate sections) and in the ‘Veda of Recitation’ 
(books ii.-vii. and cognate sections). To avoid a vicious circle, 
the only test here of early and late must perforce be the number 
of times these words are found in AV. That this test is a futile 
one ia evident. The subject-matter, as the author grants (p. 307), 
is the determining factor in many cases. That the list of “ later 
words” includes gvd7i) Darsd, sarp, udcira, etc., is sufficient to 
show the comparative uselessness of this test, and to make imper- 
ative the need of a careful examination of viii. from this point of 
view. 

But, again, there is more to be said in favor of my view of the 
age of viii. than that the chief support of the opposed view is 
historically a weak one. And before giving the words which 
constitute the body of this article, I should like to point out to 
any reader who, on the strength of the statistics hitherto em- 
ployed as a means of argument, may still be disinclined to admit 
that viii. can be late, certain obviously late factors in the general 
make-up of the Kfmva collection. 

No plainer reference to the sub-division of the people into 
castes is given anyv^'here in the Rig- Veda, with the exception of 
well-known passages in the tenth hook, than in viii. 35.16-18 : 

brahma Jinvatam utd jinvatam dhiyah 
hsatrdm jinvatam ntd jinvatam nf'n 
dhmUr jinvatam utd jinvatam vipali 

That this hymn is not early, as Ludwig thinks,* but late, is ren- 
dered probable, moreover, by the word dhdrmavant in verse 18 
of the same hymn, employed in such a connection as to make 
almost certain the interpretation ‘ accompanied by Dharma,’ a 
personification that takes us out of the theological sphere of the 
older Rik.f 

Socially also as well as religiously there is historical interest in 
the fact that only in the eighth book among family books is 
known the mad m'dni of later times. Here viii., as in the case of 
the holy numbers, distinctly stands with x.J 


case the older forms give the archaic effect sought for ; whereas, in the 
former, not much is gained, and so the later forms are used as conve- 
nience dictates. 

* Der Rig-Veda^ vol. hi., p. 217. Compare RY. viii. 87. 1, 5. 

\ Compare Scherman, VisionsUteratur, p. 152. 

t viii. 17.14; x. 136. Repentance, as expressed by ‘‘turning back 
from sin ” (pratiydn ^nasali) is spoken of only in vhi. 56. 17. Compare 
Riaegi, Big^eda] note 106. 
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In religious fantasy tlie eighth book stands nearer than does any 
other family book to the General Books and to still later litera- 
ture. It is, for instance, only in the eighth book that the Epic 
epithet of Indra, ahhandala, is to be found only here in family 
books is Indra so knit with the sun, the later view, that his 
weapon is the discus, cahrd;\ only in the hrst, eighth, and tenth 
books is his weapon called the dyas6 vcijrah ; and only in the 
first and eighth books is this weapon represented as ^ three-edged ’ 
or ^three-pointed. ’I 

It is distinctly a late view that makes Suryaor Savitar sun ’) 
an Aditya. In x. 72. 8-9, the name of one of the Adityas is Mfir- 
tanda. This view is recognized elsewhere only in i. 50. 13 (late 
addition to a Kanva hymn), x. 88.11, i. 191.9 ; and in two pas- 
sages of viii. (namely 90. 11 and 18. 2, 3), where the new identifi- 
cation is made both explicitly and implicitly : Mn mahdn asi 
surya hdl aditya mah&n asi ; and further ; anarvdno hy hsdm 
pdnthd dditydndm . . tdt sd nali samtd hhdgo vdruno fnitrd 
aryamd ^drma yachantu. This conception is one shared by viii. 
(as against other family books) with the late hymns of the Gen- 
eral Books and with the Atharvan.§ 

Connection with later literature as against the earlier is seen, 
further, in the ascription to Indra of that mysterious “fourth 
name,” which is spoken of elsewhere only in the tenth book and 
in Brahmanical literature. || So pxvrdndman^ Giaving many 
names,’ is an epithet of Indra found only in viii. 82. 17; AV. vi. 
99. 1. _ 

But it is not my intention to inquire from how many points of 
view it may be injudicious to dub viii. an ^ early’ book. The 
illustrative examples I have given will show that before this can 
be done the late elements must be accounted for and disposed of. 
These late elements do not lie in a bunch, to be thrown out, like 
the Valakhilya, as a dynamic intrusion. They are freely sown 
through the book, and before explaining them piecemeal it is 
incumbent upon the historical student to understand in how far 
the points of contact with later literature cover the field of the 
eighth book. 


^ See List i. (below). 

t viii. 85. 9 ; i. 53. 9. Compare also viii. 52. 8 ; 82. 4. In iv. 81. 4, 6, Indra 
is only likened to, and paired with, the sun. 

f In the former paper I showed that the later AV. view of the car- 
dinal points is represented in BV. only in the eighth book (possibly in 
the first). For references, see Journal, xvi., p. 276 fi. 

§The Atharvan goes a step farther, and while positing eight 
Adityas, includes with the sun the moon, as another Aditya ; AV. viii. 
2.15; 9.21. 

II viii. 69. 9 ; x. 54.4, In Val. 4. 7 ‘the fourth Aditya’; though this 
has been interpreted as ‘ mighty’ by Weber. Possibly another of the 
General Books recognizes the ‘fourth name,’ for such would seem to 
be the case when x. 54. 4 is compared with ix. 109. 14. The latter reads : 
bibharti carv indrasya ndma yina viQvCmi vttrd jaghdna ; the former : 
tvdm aftgd tdni (catvdri ndma) m^vdni vitse yebhih kdrmdni maghavafi 
cakdrtha. 
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A comparison of the vocabulary of this book with that of the 
General Books will be useful from this point of view. But before 
instituting this comparison, I shall analyse first the “ lone words ” 
of viii., meaning thereby the words of viii. that are not used in 
other parts of the Bik ; in order first to see how homogeneous 
is viii. in respect of its own exclusive vocabulary ; then to see 
whether the parallels that can be found for these woi-ds take 
us into earlier or later literature ; and finally to discover whether 
the words are in general of such character as to make it probable 
that they would have lain unused by the authors of the other 
family books, had they been current in the day those authors 
composed. For it will be noticed at once that a great many of 
these lone words are current words in later literature ; and it 
is only by seeing their mass that one can judge fairly whether it is 
likely that this mass was current vocabulary in an assumed 
period A (i. e. viii., supposing viii. to be ^Hhe eldest of all,’’ as 
Hirt calls it), unknown or unused in an assumed later period B 
(h.-vii.), and current again in period C (AV., Brahmanas, Epic). 


List i. ; Words occurring in RV. viii., "but not elsewhere in RV. 

In this section, I dispense with viii,” All Arabic numbers 
are to be understood as referring to book viii., except when other 
books are expressly cited. In this and in all following sections, 
each word is given with all its occurrences in the RV. The num- 
ber of occurrences as given for the AV. is exclusive of occur- 
rences in identical Rik-verses of the AV. 

anpiimdnt, thrice in 85.13-15, in the form an^umdtl/ nowhere 
else in RV.; thrice in AV. {-mdn, etc.). 
dgu, 2, 14. Compare the air. Xey. bhurigii^ 51, 10. 
ajirdy, 14. 10 ; lone denominative from ajird. 
atasi, 3. 13. This appears to be an eaidy word. Compare 
atasdyya, i. 63. 6 ; ii. 19. 4 (Avestan at?), 
dturta^ 88. 1, Compare at^rta^ i. 126. 1 ; x. 149. 1; and v. 25.5; 
dturtadahsa ^ voc., 26. 1 ; -jpaiithd, v. 42. 1 ;* x. 64. 5. 


* Even apart from the Atri hymns in viii., the vocabulary of the 
Kanva man^ala often coincides with that of the Atri mandala when it 
shows no correspondence with that of other family books. ’ This subject 
deserves special treatment, and I can offer here only an example or two 
to explain why I have occasionally given a parallel in the fifth book : 
ymiaht, occurs only viii. 62. 6 and v. 73. 9 ; yamahuti, only viii. 8. 18 ; x, 
117. 3 ; V. 61. 16 ; Mranyavartanl (dual) and gubhdspdt% of the Agvins, 
are found only in viii. and v. ; arundpsu, is used only in viii. f . 1 ; 7. 7 ; 

62. 16 ; V. 80. 1 ; i. 49. 1 (Kanva hymn); vdsavdna, occurs only viii. 88. 8 ; 
V. 33. 6 ; i. 90. 2 ; 174. 1 ; x. 22. 15 ; dcJioktiy occurs only viii. 92. 13 ; v. 

41. 16 ; i. 61. 3 ; 184,2. There are some cases where the hymns in v. that 
thus correspond are plainly late. Thus in the same way that viii. 8 
(ydmahuti) corresponds to v, 61 which is a late hymn, ydmahd is found 
in viii, 62 and again in v. 73 ; and in this same hymn, v. 73. 5, is found 
dtdp, elsewhere only in this same viii. 62. 8 ; but atapd in i. 56. 1 and 
dtapa{na) in Sm^rti alone show cases of d -f tap. So the grutd compounds, 
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adhapriya^ 8. 4, voc. Gom^dixehadhapriya^ i. 30. 20; kadhaprl/i, 
38. 1 ; viii. '7. 31. 

ddhivastra^ 26. 13. Compare adhwdsd, i. 140. 9 ; 162. 16 ; x. 6. 
4; adhivasd, Bifili.; ddhmirnij^vm, 4:1, 10 ; ddhiruJcma^ 46. 
33. All the compounds, therefore, are in viii., 1, x., or later. 
The verb adki-Das does not occur before x. 75. 8 ; imitation 
of adhi-dha. 

adhivalcd, 16. 5 ; then AV. vi. 13. 2 p)ariivdhit) and ib. xix. 
32. 9. The simple 'odka occurs in RV. viii. 52. 4 ; i. 164. 24 ; 
AV. (etc.); Epic; but the tendency is to compounds. The onl}’' 
really early case, however, vi. 59. 4. Then come 

oakravCikd^ in ii. 39.3 (late)*; AV.; Epic, etc.; and dhdra- 
vttkdf in another late hymn, v. 44. 5 (compare etuivaddi ib. 
10). In i., viii.-x. : u2MVdkd^ i. 164. 8 ; rtavakd^ ix. 113.2 ; 
{adhivakd^ above) ; namovCckd, viii. 35. 23 ; AV. xiii. 4. 26 ; 
Brfih,, etc.; S'uktavaJcd, x. 88. 7, 8; AV. vii. 97. 6 ; Brfih.; 
etc. Later come a host, aimvtika^ acchmdha^ amrtavdka^ 
somapravdka, cdrvdka, vcdivdka, etc. In ii. 23. 8; viii. 85, 
20 ; i. 100. 19, is found adhwaktdr ; in ix. 95. 5, iipavaktdr ; 
in i. 24. 8, apavaktdr ; while vaktdr in RV. is found only in 
viii. 32. 15 ; ix. 75. 2; x. 61. 12; and the late vii. 104. 8; 
once in AV. ; but frequently in Smrti. The verb adhi^vac 
occurs but twice in all the other family books combined ; but 
in viii. alone, four times. Later than RV. are all other 
Daktdr compounds. 

adhvagd^ 35. 8 (AV. adhvagdt )^ ; Brah. ; Epic word for traveller; 
Grassmann, as birds, combined with hahsad t ^ Like two way- 
farers ’ is the meaning; compare ii. 39. 3, rathyhva after 
cahrmdk'ma as here adhvagdv iva after hansdv iva, 
dnatidhhuta^ 79. 3 ; the vicious product of a corrupt age. 
dnabhayin^ 2. 1. No such foi-m in Vedic literature ; dhhlla 
(Epic) is the only parallel {d hhl), 
dnistfta {dnihstrta)^ 33. 9 ; then AV. vii, 82. 3. 
dnustat% 52, 8 ; 57. 7. Compare anustdhh^ only in x. 124. 9 ; 
130. 4 ; anubhartr% i. 88. 6 ; dnugdyaa^ viii. 5, 34,*** The 
verb ami-stxc occurs twice in viii. (3. 8 ; 15. 6); but only 
once in the early books, withal in v. 73. 4 (see note above). 
[anucaoid^ VaL 10. 1 ; Brah. The hymn is perhaps interpolated.] 
mtardhhard^ 32. 12. The compound antaTd{antdr d) occurs but 
once in family books, iii. 40. 9 ; often in other books. 
dnya, only in 1. 10 ; 27. 11 ; then AV. xi. 4. 23, etc. 
dpdkacaksas, 64. 7 ; upakdcaksas^ 6. 25. The nearest analogue 
in family books is vipvdcaksas, vii. 63. 1 (i. 50. 2, etc.). 
updcyd^ ‘western,’ 28. 3 ; Brah, (dj^G md apdcina, both viii. and 
early books). 


so common in the Epic, occur only in x. (criMr^i), in viii. (grutdkaJc§a ; 
grutdrvan, this also in x.; and grutdmagha)\ in i. {grutdratha); and in 
V. {grutdvatlia and grutavid)) in v. 86. 6 ; and 44. 12. But both 36. 6 and 
44 are late (vs, and hymn) ! 

* For anusvdpam see anukamd in List v. (below). 
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dprahita, 88. ^7 ; AY. 
dprosivans^ pravcisdy below. 

apsujdy 43. 28 (Agni); then AY. x. 4. 23 (snake); ^at. Bvfib. 
Compare in family books, abjd^ vii, 34. 10 ; apsusdd^ iii. 3. 5 
{apsuhsUy i. 139. 11); and in List vii. below, apsujU (like 
pranopt^ only in 32. 14). 

dbhrdtrvyd^ 21. 13 ; as in Brfih. Compare ctyujd, dir, Acy., 51. 2 ; 

and ampatnd^ x, 169. 5 ; 1Y4. 5 (AY. etc.). 
amatwdn^ 19. 26 {dmati^ vii. 1. 19 ; v. 36. 3 ; x. 42. 10 etc.). 
dmhara^ 8. 14 (where dmhare replaces turvdpe in the same verse, 

i. 4V, '7). This is a common word in later literature. As 
opposed to p>aTmdti it means the enveloping, surrounding, 
air, antdrikfie (which is one of the Epic meanings of d')7%harS), 
as in 10. 6 : ydd antd/rihse pdtathah puruhhiijd ydd vemi. 
rddasl dnu ; 9. 2 : ydd antdrikse ydd dw%. The etymology 
is doubtful, but if it be dnu var it is worth remarking that 
this combination occurs neither in RV. nor AY. But it does 
occur in the Brahmanic and Epic periods. In i. 100. lY, 
cmibartsa is a jDroper name.* 

dyahplrsan^ 90. 3, epithet of the gods’ messenger. Compare (the 
only parallel) the Epic demon, ayahpiras by name. 
ayxijd^ see abhrdtrmjd^ above. 

aratvd, 46. 27, In AY. xx. 131. 18 first occurs dratu{p>arna) or 
dradu ; later aralu{da7ida), 

drdya^ 50. 11. Compare ardya^ of the 7<ianvajdm'bhmi% in AY. 

ii, 25. 3. The AY. poet says the kdnvai^ ardya; the Kanva 
says he is not druya (retort ?). 

aristutd^ see List iii. (below). 

arvdM^ 9. 15. The parallel forms dpdhe^ pardhk^ upaM^ nireJc'e 
occur in other family books. 

avabhrthd, 82. 23 ; AY.; Brah. Late word, and here in its usual 
meaning. 

avdryd {Jcratii), 81. 8. With this sense and accent the word is 
post-Yedic. For the compound, compare aviharyatahratu^ 
only in i. 63. 2. In this sense varya itself is Epic (compare 
Epic durvarya), 

amcetand^ 89. 10, ‘unintelligible’ (vicetana is Epic, but in the 
same meaning, ‘senseless,’ just as Yedic, vicetas^ ‘wise,’ 
becomes ‘foolish’ in Epic. Compare vlmanas in List ii.). 
avddeva, 19. 12. This appears to me to be a new form, like 
arvdgvasu, YS., but it may perhaps be old. 
apasyd^ 33. 17 ; in i. 189. 7 (and Epic), pdsya. 
dpna {dpria^ ‘eating’ occurs in an early passage) {dpman), 
2. 2 (on the other hand, dpman is ‘ eating ’ in AY. xviii. 4. 
64). This dpndis is a late form, parallel with purvdhn^ 
(which occurs only in x. 34. 11, Brah.., etc.); and with 
anasthd, viii. 1, 34. Compare Lanman, loc. eit, p. 627. 


* The antithesis (?) of pardvdti and samudre in 12. 17 might raise 
the question whether dmbara could mean water. Compare ambu in 
later literature and hiydmbu, RY. x. 16. 13. 
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apvapati (with ur^urapati^ gdpati^ sdinapati)^ in voc., 21. 3, 
Copied perhaps from ii. 21. 1 (apvajU^ .'i' 

dpvapfstha^ 26.24. Formed like the E]-'-- * 

thurnih^ Mbh. xii. 313. 6, ^bare.’ So here ‘sharp,’ with 
Pischel, ZDMG. xxxv. 712 (compare khan'(jru\ unless rather 
the ‘ horse ’ is Soma itself ; as in 52. 2, where the press-stones 
are ‘soma-backed’ (s6m.aprstha^ viii. 43. 11 ; 52. 2 ; x. 01. 
14; AV.; etc.). Another formation of this sort is 
prddhmwmi^ 17. 15. 

compare nmmsrahti^ below. 
dsamdma {'=:dsamdita)^ 01. 14. 

asunvd [zzidswivant)^ 14. i5 ; but apparently not a late form f 
compare hinvdj below. 

aha^nsana, voc., 50. 0 ; compare ahamyd^ i. 1C7. 7. 
dhita^ 51. 3 ; Brfih.; Sm^rti. Chiefly late is hitd^ ‘dear,’ ‘agree- 
able.’ See under hitd^ in List vi., below. 
ahnaxniyyd (A.F. 3. 20), 45. 27 {limi only in i., viii.). 
cthhandala^ voc., 17. 12. This is an Epic epithet of Indra (as 
here in RY.), Compare Mbh a. xih. 14. 75 : yivnop cahrcmi 
m tad ghor am vajram dkhaoidalasya ca. AV. merely repeats 
EV. (AY. XX. 5. 6). Even the root appears later than 
RV., AY. 

djihf% 45, 7, of Indra, as in only Yal. 5. 6 ; agipati^ only 

Vril. 6. 6. 

dt'dc^ 27. 21 ; like fqntvd, 4. 3 (20.22 ; 21. 13), is perhaps old (it 
may be a reduced form of tvdc), but it stands without 
parallel. 

dtiira^ 20. 26 ; 22. 10 ; 61. 17. There is no other case in RY., 
and but one in AV., vi. 101. 2, for this is chiefly an Epic 
word. The negative is found in viii,, i., x. (List iv., below); 
and each of the three hymns where it occurs in i. and x, is 
late (hymn to press-stones, hymn of physician, x. 94 and 
97 ; hymn to Rudra, i. 114). 
dpitvd, see dt'dc, above. 
dhhagay Yal. 5. 6 ; i. 136. 4 ; x. 44. 9 ; AY. 
dyantdr^ 32. 14. Compare niyantdr below, under nidhdnyd. 
The verbal compound, current in post-Vedic works, occurs 
rarely in early family books (once in the third, twice each in 
the fourth and sixth, not at all in the second, fifth, and 
seventh books), f but often in the eighth book : d yamatj 
11. 7 ; 81. 3 ; a yachantiy 4. 2 ; d yachantUy <itUy 32. 23 ; 
34. 2 ; d yataSy Sl, 7 ; cl yamayciy 3. 2 ; and in further com- 
position, ahhi a yamany 81. 31. In this regard viii. stands 
with the later use of d yaniy which is already exemplified in 
i., ix., X., where are found a yamat, ix. 44. 5 ; x. 14. 14 ; 
d yachantUy i. 130. 2 ; d yataSy x. 130 1 ; d ydmayantiy i. 


* In early family books are found asinvd, jinva, and inva (in com- 
pounds); in ix., piTcva. 

f iii. h. 8 ; iv. 22. 8 ; 32. 15 ; vi. 23. 8 ; 59. 9 (dprd yachatam). 
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162. 16 ; samd yamus, x. 94. 6. The noun dyantdr is not 
found elsewhere, but other derivatives are cited, dymnana, 
dyamya, from TJpan,, and Epic literature respectively.* 
dydna^ 22. 18 ; Epic. Meaning ‘way’ ydna itself is found x. 
110. 2, Brah., and Epic; meaning ‘vehicle,’ iv. 43. 6, and 
Brah. Of the other compounds only i:)Taytma and d&oaydna 
occur in the family books. There are a number belonging 
to the first and tenth books, and to AV. : pitrydna^ x. 2. 7 ; 
AV.; niydna^ i. 164. 47; x. 19. ‘4; 142. 5; AV.: maydna^ 
i. 185. 8 ; AV.; udydna^ puTydna^\ rathaydna^ AY. (with 
ruthaydva7i, RV. viii. 38. 2). Still later come Bvargayd^ia^ 
Ait. Brah., goyema^ itpaydoia^ Smrti., etc., etc. 
cirohd^ 43. 3 ; Brdh. In Nir., drocayia. The verb d-ruo 

(Avestan) appears in early books, as also do r67ca and rokd. 
The base of arohd^ therefore, is prepared for it early, but 
the word itself it of the period viii. — Brah. 
drlcsd^ 57. 16 ; 63. 4, 13 ; Epic patronymic. 

dvfivmit^ 45. 36 {avdrtana x. 19. 4, 5). In the early books, dDft. 

Compare note on paragumdn% below. 
dsangd^ see ISTote below, at the end of this article, p. 89. 
dsdva, 92. 10, may be old. 
aim, 32. 19 ; VS. 24. 38. 

itt/mn, 59, 14:. Later a very common equivalent of itthd, but 
only here in RV. (four times in AY.; then Brfih., Smrti, etc.). 
uJcthavdrdhana, 14. 11 (with siomdvardha7ia, also a-ra^). An 
excellent example for viii. There are forty-seven vdrdhaTza 
compounds, of which six are in RV., whence they rapidly 
increase in number (four new ones in AV.). Two of the six 
are in this verse uktha'odrdhana (the idea being in i. 10. 5), 
and stomavdrdhana^ both found only here. Of the four 
remaining, one, dyumnavdrdhana, is in ix. 3 1. 2 ; another, 
7i7;mnavdrdha7ia^ is in ii. 36. 5 ; another papuvdrdhana^ is in 
ix. 94. 1 ; and the last, pitstivdrdha7ia^ is in i. 18. 2 ; 31. 5 ; 
91. 12 ; vii. 59. 12. That is to say, every instance of this 
formation, popular in all post-Vedic times, is in non-family 
books or in late passages of family books ; for none will 
deny that vii. 59. 12 is ‘‘ein gar nicht hierher gehoriger 
Vers,” who considers the whole hymn and the late trydmbaka 
of this verse ; while ii. 36 contains a list of priests quite 
unknown to the rest of the Rig-V eda, and is as a whole a 
late hymn. ‘ 

uJesany'd^ 23. 16 ; uksanydyana^X 25. 22 ; idtsaTiyy 26. 9. 


* The combination with new prefixes ^ows rapidly. AV. has more 
than half a dozen d yam forms and adds ud d, nir d, via; later come 
upd, ahhi sam d. It is of course a matter more of use than of posses- 
Sion. 

+ xviii. 1. 54 (v. 1. fox purvy4hhil^) ; ib. 4. 63 independently. 

I With this patronymic compare Jeduraydna and TedT^vdyana in 8, 21 
and Yal. 7. 4, respectively. 

von. xvn. 
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oj,7cqdnna^ 43. 11 ; of Agni, associated with ^a^anna (compare 
also drii-anna^ ii, 'Z. 6 ; vi. 12. 4; x. 27. 18), and with the 
phrase sSmaprspidya vedhdse^ which occiu’s in x. 91. 14 (with 
which viii. 43. il should be compared). 
ugrdidhii, 20. 12; 60. 10; twice in AV. Of other icgrd com- 
pounds in RV., ugrdputra (in ’BxU^^^ugraputrd) is found viii. 
66. 11 ; ugrddharwan, x. 103. 3 and AV.; ugr&dmm^ i. 36. 18 
(Kanva hymn). In AV. and later literature there are several 
such compounds ; none in the family books of RV. 
uhcdcakra^ 61. 10. Compare uccdhudhna^ i. 116. 9 (no other 
similar compound), and oi'tcakra, viii, 7. 29. 
udayd, 41. 2 ; meaning ‘origin,’ post-Vedic. 
upajihmhd 91. 21 ; then AV. xx. 129. 20. All other compounds 
of the diminutive jihvikd and %q:)apihvd are late post- V edio. 
npdrimartya, 19. 12. Compare updrihiidhna^ x. 73. 8 (no such 
compound in ii.-vii.). 

Upahd8va% 23. Late Brahmanic combination {upa has). 

See Note below, at end of article, p. 78. 
updkdcaks/xs, see dpdka, above. 

xdbhayamkard^ 1. 2. Compare ahhayamkard^ x. 152. 2 ; kimkard^ 
mnamkard^ AV. This sort of compound is late. Compare 
the others : khajamkard, i. 102. 6 and Bruh. (but khajakH is 
early) ; in the Epic, priyamkara ; classical forms, rtimkara^ 
mohamkara^ meghmhkara^ vapamkara, 
tirvardpatiy in voc., see apvapati^ above. 

Tndkdt% see kdmakdti^ below. 
rtayd^ see urd, in List ii. (below). 

Haspatiy 26. 21. This seems to be a late form (by analogy).* 
The old word is rtapa. 

rt'ohjdvant, 8. 13 ; 12. 10 ; 69, 7 : pafagamdnt (below). 

rdupdy 66. 11, of Indra : rdupe eid rduvfdhd. According to 
PW., for mrdupAy ‘ sweetness-drinking.’ Compare madhiipdy 
22. 17 : madhuvrdhy x. 75. 8. But, as mrdu neither occurs 
in RV. nor means sweetness, this is probably not the right 
explanation. In viii. 48. 10 ; ii. 33. 5 ; iii. 54. 10 occurs 
rduddray\ and this is probably the same word ; not, therefore, 
late. 

fsihandhUy 89. 6. Compare devdhandhUy i. 162. 18; amfta- 
bandhUy x. 72. 5. Viprabandhu is the author of v. 24. 4 ; 
X. 57 ff. 

rswaSy voc., see List ii. (below). 
ekardjy 37. 3 ; AV.; Brah.; Epic. 


* For example, with guhhdspdtiy a favorite of viii. (s. dturta above). 
According to PW. and Grassmann, it is a contraction of ftdsya pdtl. 
Conmare also rddhaspati, in voc., 60. 14, arr. ;i£y. 

t Compare qp6 ddrdar, iv. 16. 8 ; ddardar iitsam^ v. 83. 1. In viii. 
33. 18, d dardirae chatd sahdsrd (see godari below); but regularly not of 
general gifts, but of water or its holder as in gbdhdyasark vi , . adarda^y 
X. 67. 7, So when vdja is the object, it means the water which is to 
burst out ; and Grassmann’s etymology seems correct. 
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edhatii^ 15. 3; twice in AV.; Brah., etc. Despite LF. ii. 81, edh 
is probably from ardh. The verb edh occurs but twice 
(once) in other family books, four times in viii. alone, foxir 
times in x., and once in i. (Kfinva hymn). Its peculiar 
province is in post-Rik litei^ature, especially Epic.* 
evdtha, 24.15 ; unique extension of evd. See final Note, p. 81. 
6^asva?ity 65. 5 ; AV. See paragumdnt, below. 
ojodd, 3. 24; 81. 17 ; Tfiitt. S. 

odand^ 58. )4 ; 66. 6, 10 ; common in AY. and subsequent litera- 
ture. See %)y6dana^ below. 
hanydnd^ 35. 5. Old or new formation? 
harnagrhya, 59. 15. Compare TS., karnagrhltd (2^ 
karnagdhhana^ 67. 3. Important because pohhand is a Brah.- 
’ Epic word, occurring neither in BY. nor in AY. Moreover, 
ear-rings are mentioned in no other family book ; only in 
i. 122. 14, and possibly in i. 64. 10. Rings on neck and wrist 
alone are worn in the earlier period. Compare the hra.^ 
Xeyofxevov gtibhrahhddayas (voc.) in 20. 4. 
halA^ 47. 17 ; with ^aphd^ q. v., below. 

Jcaviivcmd^ ^ee janit'oand^ below. 
kdpdvant^ IcagaplahMi ; see List hi. (below). 
hdniikd^ 66, 4. Roth connects with kanuJcaydntls^ in x. 132. 7. 
kdmakati^ 81. 14, compare rndkati^ 50. 1*2 ; and later hdmakdmin^ 
Epic ; kdmakdma^ Taitt. Ar.; Epic. 

Mja and mrksd, 65. 3, Compare mraksakrtvan, also a7ra^, 50. 10, 
of Indra. Early, vi. 6. 3 ; 18. 2, is Indra’s by-name turn- 
mraksd, 

ku 7 }dcipdyya, 17. 13. Compare (?) hmdrndel, i. 29. 6. The 
* 'word kundd is late ; and appears only here in RY., though 
in AY., and common later (Sutra, Epic). 
kimiarakd, 30. 1 ; 58. 15 ; AV.; Brah.; Epic. See putrakd, 
below. That kumdrin occurs only in 31. 8 (Brah., kumdrt) is 
doubtless chance. 

kuhayd^ 24. 30 (and, voc., huhaydhrte), unique extension of MAa, 
by false analogy ; compare nbhayA^ etc., pronouns and sub- 
stantives. So, later, ihatra is made in the same fashion. 
kftti^ 79. 6 ; AY. 
kud [kul)^ 26. 10 ; Ait. Brah. 
kuia, 47. 11 ; Brab.; Epic (‘hill, hank’). 
krtddvasu^ 31. 9, %ee praidavasu^ List hi (below). 
krpay^ see List ii. (below). 

krmd’oartani, 23. 19; AY. Oom^'dixe gdyatrdvartani, 38. 6; 

' YS.; also raghiivartanij viii, ix.; and ricd 7 *dvartan% viiL, 
i., x.t 


* One of the two cases in the other family books is in the late vi. 47. 
16. The other is in iii. 25. 5. The case in i. is i. 41. 2 ; those in viii. are 
27. 16; 46. 5; 68. 4; 73. 9. _ ...... 

f Other compounds are dvivartani, x. 61. 20 ; Inranyavartami m both 
early and late books. 
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hMx/rayana^ 3. 21, nom. prop., for ha{^rayana ; related to Mrw 
as is kamayana, Vul. 1. 4, to kdiwa (?). 
gamhhlracetas^ 8. 2, voc. Compare gamhhlrd^cima^ vii. 87. 6; 
-vepas in x. 62. 6 (i. 36. 7). 

gdrgara^ 58. 9; gargard {aptvm)^^ AY. iy, 15. 12; ix. 4. 4. In the 
Epic gargara the original idea lingers faintly. Noise is at 
the bottom of it, as in the (specially developed ?) /^ap/Jtros. 
Hero with pingd. 

gdldct^ 1. 20. Not an earlier but a later form of garcla as in 
gardahhd^ whose noise {vac not gdlana) Indra dislikes (i. 29. 
5). But Pischel, VS. i. 82 If., unites gdldayd gird correctly. 
Compare Avestan gared. 
gdyatrdvartani^ see hrsna-^ above. 
guspitdy 40. 6 ; AY.; Brfili. 

gurdhay^ 19. 1 ; lone development of gur. In Yfil 2. 6, gurtt is 
common to i., ix., x. (in the same verse of Vul. occurs the 
aTTcti XeyojuLevo]/ svaddvan^ pun and artificial). 
godatra, 21. 16; godari^^ 81. 11; god'dh.^ Vill 4. 4; i. 4. 1; 164. 
26 ; AV; gopaydtyam, 26. 13, must be from (Epic) gopay^ 
not from earlier (RV.) gopdy; gdhandJm., 20. 8, With the 
last compare gdmdtar^ i. 85. 3, of the Maruts. Both are 
synonyms of pr^nimdtar. This last also is apparently not a 
very old word. At any rate, it occurs only in i., viii., ix., 
and V. 67. 2, 3 ; 59, 6. With the handhu part of the com- 
pound, compare the air.Xey. voc., 57. 19; fsi- 

above ; ahandhd^'L.-' ij.-. ■"'y'.J* 
caturydj, 6. 48. Compare in allegory ii. 18. 1, cdturyuga. 
carmamnd^ 5. 38; VS. Compare Vfil. 7. 3: cdrmdni inldtdnL In 
ii. 35. 13, dnabhimldtmarna. 5. 38 is ddnastuti, 
c&ratha^ 46. 31; c'eru^ 60. 7 {nicer'd^ i. 181. 5). The parallel 
hndhi) heru occurs in i. 45. hymn of Praskanva. The 
form cdratha is in a ddnastuti; and hymn 50, to judge by 
jdlhu in vs. 11, is late.J 

cijcitvdn and eihitvinmanas^ see ciMt in List ii. (below). 
citrdvdja^ see List ii. (below). 

chardispd and jagatpd^ 9. 11 (with paraspd and tanupd). Of the 
four, the two first are unique. Like Epic jagatpati is 
gagatpd^ but the idea is old, jdgatah pdtih^ etc. 
jatrd, 1. 12 ; once (again) AV.; also in later literature. 
jdlhu (see PW.), 50. 11. Like later 


t Both voc. Compare fduddra, which is old and correct; while godari 
seems to be an incorrect imitation (see note above, under rdwjpa; and 
compare puraihdard). 

j Two hdndhu compounds are common in the early books, sdhandhu 
and suhdndhu ; two are solitary, yaJMhandhUf in iv, 1. 9, and putd-^ 
bandhu, in vi. 67. 4. The other nine, abandhio, amftabandhUf f^ibandhUj 
gdbandhu, devdbandhu, dvibdndhu, vajabandhu, samdndbandhu, occur 
only in viii.; i.; x.; viii., i.; or, mrtyuodndli% viii., x. 

f Unique* but unimportant are cardrtt and carimiidh'ilma in 24. 28 : 
23. 1, respectively. 
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janitvandy 2, 42 (late vei'se ?). The forms show in yiii. a growth 
of the tva~7id^ ending. The list of forms may begin with 
the Avesta, which, however, furnishes bixt one parallel, ndi- 
ritJmana. Then in vi. 51. 14 occurs sahhitvand (also in viii. 
12. 6); in vii. 81. 6, vamt})and (also in viii. 1. 6 ; 18. 12 ; 
Val. 2. 6) ; and in ii., iv., v., vi. there are several occur- 
rences of 7nahUva7}d, which is also found once in ix., thrice in 
i., and twice in viii. (i. 85. 7 ; 86. 9 ; 166. 12 ; ii. 23. 4 ; iy. 
36. 3 ; 53. 5 ; v. 54. 6 ; 65. 4 ; 81. 3 ; vi. 16. 20 ; viii. 24. 13 ; 
57. 2 ; ix. 100. 9).f The forms in the other family boohs 
are, therefore, few ; and if sahhUvand at vi. 51. 14 be in an 
added verse, as seems likely, there would, in fact, be but two 
examples of this formation in the early books. On the 
other hand, viii. alone has 7mvitva7id^ 40. 3 ; janitva7id^ 2. 42; 
Quality atva7id^ 81. 13; mahitvand (above); vasutvand (above); 
vrsat7)a7id^ 15. 2 sakhitva7id (above). One other new ex- 
ample, patitvand, is found in x. 40. 9. It is further to be 
remarked that the tvd form of these same words is not found 
in the family books, with the exception of sakhitvd (iii. 1. 15; 
iv. 25. 2 ; viii. 7. 31 ; 21. 8 ; once each in i. and x., four 
.times in ix.). Of all the cases, only one, vas^itvd^ x. 61. 12, 
has a verbal parallel in the Avesta, vanhuthwa,^ The tvd 
form of 77iartyat7)and in viii. is not cited from vedic litera- 
ture ; that of kavitvaTid and ja7iitva7id occur in x. 124. 7; 
18. 8, respectively ; while patitvd (to patitvaTid in x.) is 
found only in i. 119. 5 (and Epic). Against the supposition 
that viii. shows earlier forms, rather than a revival and imita- 
tion of the old, stand the two examples in probably late 
verses (vi. 51. 14 ; viii. 2. 42), and the example in x. 40. 9. 
It is another example of a moribund ending manipulated to 
give archaic effect by late poets. 

jd7ndta7% see List iii. (below). 

jdvant^ 83. 6. Compare mjma7%t^ AY. ix. 3. 13 {vijdva7i.^ in dif- 
ferent sense, RY. iii. 1. 23). 

takvdj 58. 13. The apparent analogues, tdku^ tdkvaTi^ tahvav% 
tdkavd7ia, takvavlya, are all in i., ix., x. The verb occurs 
once in vi.; otherwise in ix., x. 

tadidartha^ 2. 16 (repeated AY., xx. 18. 1). Compare kddartha^ 
X. 22. 6. The nearest verbal approach is in tdd id drtham^ 
ix. 1. 5 (compare x. 106. 1), and ii. 39. 1. The last is a late 
hymn. 


* See on these forms, Whitney, Gr. §1240; Jackson, Gr. §§792, 847.“ 
t In viii. 25. 18, Grass mann proposes to read maMtvd as maliitvand, 
to get the requisite form syllables. This is effected by Lanman (Zoc. ctf., 
p. 336) through resolution, mahitvdd. 

X Why PW. calls this form an instrumental of vr§atvd (i. 54. 2 , 91. 2) 
is not obvious. It is exactly like havitvand, which, according to PW., 
is the instrumental of kavitvaiid. Grassmann erroneously groups 
satvand with the tvand endings. 

§ But the Avesta has fiv^e examples of thwa as a secondary ending. 
Since dstaothwana reverts to staothwa^ and this has a primary ending, 
it is not comparable with ndirithwana. 
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tanuJcrthd^ see tanuM% in List iii. (below). 
tandray'd, 81. 30, from. (Brah.) tandray. 

tdmislc%^%, 11 ; AY.; tamur^ztamas^ as mahis (in mdhisvantam) 
=zmdhas. 

tdr^ Val. 7. 2 ; Epic, tar a, 

tarasvln^ 86. 10, 12 ; VS,; common Epic word. 

tariisy^ 88. 5 (tdrus in iii. 2. 3). 

tard a, 1. 12. It is perhaps worth mentioning that the combina- 
tion d iard, though not infrequent after RY., occurs in RV. 
only here ; dnii, abhi, pdri^ prd, being used elsewhere in RV. 
tavislyd, 7. 2 ; 23. 11. 

tiigrydvfdh, 1. 15 ; 45. 29 ; 88, 7. Compare the arr. Xey* Jcain- 
vrdhd^ 52. 4. 

tdgiian^ see suvdstu, below. 

tumhurmin (for tuvikurrm)^ voc., 65. 12 ; tiivihrato (voc.), 57. 2 ; 
titmksd^ 66. 11. 

tuvidesna^ 70. 2 ; tuvimatrdy ib. with lumhurmi^ timtmagha. 
tilrnd^a, 32. 4. 

trprds (plural), 2. 5 ; AY,, vii. 56. 3 ; Brah. Perhaps synonym 
of dgd (as in AY.), which is used of mma only in viii., i., ix. 
tvdmkdma^ 11. 7. Compare tvdnid, 69. 10 ; ydikamay x. 121. 10; 
and AY. mdm kdmena. 

dadhrsvdn% 50. 3. Compare gu^uhvdni^ 23. 5 ; jugiirvdni^ i. 142. 

8 ; tut'iirvdn% i. 168. 1. These are the only parallels. 
dapagmn^ 1. 9. Compare patagvln. 
ddsmya (for dasmd), 24. 20. 
ddtra^ 67. 10 ; Sutra ; Epic. 
ddnavant^ 32. 12 ; Epic. 

ddpuri^ 4. 12 ; ddu^uri^ 45. 16. Compare, in early books, jdsuri^ 
sdhurL 

dirghdprasadman, 10. 1 ; 26. 20. Compare v. 87. 7 (late), where 
the idea is given : dlrghdm prthd paprathe sddma pdrthi- 
vam. 

dlrghdyo (voc.), 59. 7 ; ^transition -form,’ Lanman, loc, cit, p. 673, 

duronayd, 49. 19 (early, durond), 

dyngdt^ 86.4; ^ dyumdt ’ (PW.). 

dvitd (with tritd)^ 47. 16 ; nom. prop, 

dhdrmavant, 35. 13 ; personification, Dharma in late sense. 

dharmakft^ 87. 1. 

ndklm^ 67. 4, 5 hndklm^ 45. 23 and vi. 54. 7). 
nadd (^narda?)^ 1. 33 (half a dozen times in AY.; compare 
R V . X. 136. 7, nddt)^ in a ddnastuti» 
ndhhasvant, 25. 6 ; twice in AY.; and later. The early and late 
meanings are connected as ^ stormy,’ and again as ^ storm- 
wind,’ the Epic meaning paragumdn% below). 
namovdkd, see adhivdkd^ above. 

ndryapas^ 82. 1 ;.one of several compounds in viii. that express 
concisely an old idea, here the idea of e. g. vii. 21. 4 : viii. 
85. 19-21. 

ndvmraktiy 65. 12, with astdpadl (vdo). 
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yidvisti^ 2. 17; an old word ? 

ndnrta {^7idsatya)y 51. 12 {but of Indra). In 26. 8 occurs, as 
aTT. Xey*, mdrandsatyd^ dual ! 
nicaJcra^ see uccdcakra^ above. 

nidhdnyd^ 61. 18. — nidhdrayd^ 41. A^^—niyantdr, 32. 15; the last 
also Epic, etc. Compare ayantdr, above. 
nirmdj^ 4. 20 ; an old word ? 

nivard, 82. 15. Observe that the combination m var^ common in 
the Epic, is really used in R V. only here and in i., x. ; for iii. 
29. 6 [dnwrta) is late. 
nist'dr^ 32. 27 ; 66. 2. 
nrsdh^ 16. 1 (nrs/ihya^ vi. 25. 8). 

n'ed=nd id, emphatic, 5. 39 (ddnastuti), and AV. Elsewhere in 
RV. ned=^tva This prohibitive iise is found in v. 79. 9; 
X. 16. 7 ; 51. 4 ; AV. The use of n&d as in viii. is also 
Brab manic, but so is the prohibitive. 
nydncana, 27. 18 ; twice in AV. 
patidvis, 80. 4. 

paramajyd, 1. 30; 79. 1. Though not uncommon in later litera- 
ture, all other paramd nominal compounds than this are later 
than RV. As a noun, in this sense, jyd occurs only here ; 
earlier in jydydns. Ludwig, RV. iii., p. 159, takes the com- 
pound as nom. prop. 

parapumdnt, 62. 17. New mant and 'oant adjectives form rather 
a feature of viii. Compare an^umdnt, dvftvant (45. 36), 
rtv'iymmit (three times, see above), djasvant, hanvamdnt 
(2. 22), hdpmant, jd-oant, ddnavant, dttrhdndvani (2. 20 ; 
18. 14), dhdrmcmant, ndhhasvant, pustdvant (45. 16), hdndh- 
umant, vibhumdnt, Disnuvant (35. 14), sacandvant (22, 2), 
sdrasmtlvant (38. 10), harsumdnt (16. 4), which makes in all 
nineteen* of these forms found nowhere else in RV., though 
several of them appear in later literature. In this regard 
viii. stands nearer to x. than does any other of the family 
books ; much nearer, withal ; for of such forms the tenth 
book has thirty-nine ; the first book, twenty-four; the eighth 
book, nineteen ; the sixth book, eleven ; the third, fifth, and 
ninth books, eight each ; the fourth and seventh, seven ; the 
second, four.f It is reasonable, it seems to me, to suppose 
that such forms, when once used, would be repeated ; so that 
those earliest used would stand little chance of remaining 
unimitated. And such appears to be the case, for there are 
nearly three hundred adjectives with this ending in the Rig- 


* In 2. 28, x^lvaSf voc., is assigned to f^van, but it may belong here. 
The fern. x§lvatl occurs in Pan. schol. (PW.). 

f There may be some omissions in G-rassmann^s list of mat and vat 
forms, on which I rely in the case of the other books, so that the inter- 
relation of these other hooks may not be exactly in accordance with 
the order given below. But it is scarcely possible that forms enough, 
have been omitted to alter materially the proportion between viii. and 
the other family books in the number of lone forms. 
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Veda, so that the numbers above, which represent isolated 
cases, are proportionally few. This may be surmised also 
from the fact that most of the solitary words of this sort 
are in the tenth book, too late to be copied. The greater 
number of these words are repeated in different books, some- 
times very often. With the Vfilakhilya omitted, which has 
not been included, the length of no one family book is so out 
of proportion with viii. as to account for the excess in the 
latter of these forms. For this reason it seems to me right 
to explain the phenomena by the reason just stated, vi^. (there 
are more unrepeated lone forms in viii,) because viii. comes 
after the other books ; and to see in the likeness of viii. to x. 
in this regard the straw which shows the wind.* 

Interesting corroborative evidence is furnished from another 
point of view. If one were asked the reason why so Epic a 
word as hdlavant occurs in RV. only in x. 146. 1, one would 
perhaps say that it is mere hap. But why do halc'ddmanty 
hdrnavanty odhsusmanty pdrasvaQit^ mdhasvanty visdvant, 
sdTriavanty and especially dnnavant, p'dspavanty bdlavanty 
Jidstmanty himdvanty all occur in post-Rik literature, and yet 
appear nowhere else than here in RV. ? Clearly because the 
tenth book stands nearer than do the other books of RV. to 
that post-Rik literature. I have remarked above that several 
of the lone words of this sort in viii. are found also in later 
literature than RV. That fhis is true of x., the examples just 
given will show. In i. also mthanvdnty ^arddvanty datvdnty 
etc. show that the same relation holds in less degree. On the 
other hand, the same sort of lone words in ix. and other family 
hooks than viii. show scarce a trace of Epic kinship, and in 
fact few of them appear again at all. Thus, if a scale he 
made in accordance with the facts stated in the last note, the 
books of the RV. will stand as follows : 

ii. and vix.; iv.; iii, v., ix,; vi.; viii.; i.; x. But iii., iv., 
v., vi., and ix. have about the same proportion. In the first 
group : of the four examples in ii., yasmdvat and pocUmat 
are not cited from other literature ; while hdrasvat is pos- 
sibly in AV.; and mdnasvant is an epithet of Indra in Brah- 
manas and Sutras. Of the seven examples in vii., not a 
single one is cited from later literature [agnimdnt occurs 


* I have included in vi, the specimens found ib. 47. 24 ; and 48. 18 ; 
and in vii,, those ib. 103. 8 and 104. 2. . Were these (certainly late) ex- 
amples omitted, the numbers would stand as follows : for x., 39 ; i., 
24 ; viii., 19 ; vi., 9 ; iii., v., and ix., 8 each ; iv., 6 or 7 ; vii, 5 : ii., 4. 
In vii., moreover, mdhisvant^ at 68. 5, may be from mdhisvanta which 
would put vii. and ii. on a level. I have not included as unique forms 

doublets that differ by a quantity or an accent only (e. g. devd’vatt 

dQvdvat, sdliduit—sahdvat). The form dhvasmanvdnt, which appears 
inPW. for one passage and in Grassmann f or another, is really part of a 
phrase which recurs in several books. Some of the examples in iv. are 
in new songs but this I have not considered. The doimtful form in 
iv. is fkvant (elsewhere fJcvan). 
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instead of the late agnivdnt). As for iii., iv., v., vi,, ix., 
which may as well he considered together, — ix. has no form 
cited from later liter attire [the ?;a9^^-forms in ix. are drdvi- 
nasvan% iMrymant^ p'diramdliwant^ matdvant^ matsardvant^ 
rdmaiwanty vacandvaoit^ puhhrdvant] ; vi. shows none of the 
later forms save tvdstpnan% which occurs in VS.; v. has no 
such later form at all ; iv., among its six or seven words, has 
one, dvimant^ which occurs in AV., and one, ^nCqfdvcmt, 
which occurs in Brfih.; and finally, iii., out of its eight cases, 
has six Xey6fjL€va, one case, tokdvant, cited again from 
Bhug. P., and one, rdt}iavant, cited again, in slightly different 
sense, from the Epic.^ 

The eighth book, therefore, in this regard, not only stands 
next to the tenth, hut has more rapport with post-Vedic and 
Sanskrit vocabulary than have all the other family books put 
together ; it has dcmavant, 7idbhasvan% bd^idhumant, per- 
haps dhdrmavant, not to speak of angumdnt^ djasvant^ and 
vibhumdrit^ all, or nearly all, of which appear in post-Rik, if 
not in post-Vedic literature. There are, by far, more words 
of this class in viii., not repeated in the RV,, than there are 
elsewhere in the RV.; and of these words, more show affinity 
with post-Rik literature. In fine, from whichever point of 
view it is studied, viii. here stands with x. rather than with 
ii-vii. — does it not?f 

pamJcdUdt, 81. S'?. Most of the passages where these double abla- 
tives occur are in x.; the two exact parallels, adhardttat^ utta- 
rdttdty occur only in x.; hut pagcdttdt and drdttdt are in vii. 


* It will scarcely be necessary to give the long list of examples from 
X. and i. The others are as follows ; ii. has yupndvant, goci^mantt each 
; mdnasvantf Jidrasvantf also found in AV. (?) and Brah. , respec- 
tively ; iii. has Mvan% ca§dlavant, mdhindvant^ yajfidvant, yuvdvant, 
8unumdnty all ott. /ley., and toMvant^ rdtnavant, Puranic and Epic, 
respectively; iv. has avimant, also in AV.; agdnimantj indrasvant, 
prahdvant^ ;i£y., and dvimant^ AV., maydvant, Brah. 

(with fhvatc i-, v. has aiyimdnt, apidlidnavant, abdirndni, 

udanimdnt, jdnivani, tdvisimant^ po^ydvant, vipfkvanii all in v. alone, 
and not cited from elsewhere {jdmvant is repeated in v.}; vi, has tyd$- 
tfmant in VS., with all the rest awa^ Tisydfieva, viz., Tcsditavanty ddtra- 
vant, dadhanvdnt, prdsfimant, nadanumdntf vaydvant^ vvoivanti gip- 
ravant, guci^mant (compare goci^piant in ii,), Msasvant {dadhanvdnt 
BJid prd§itimant in late hymns); vii. has gdtumdnti gopdvant, pf§advant, 
mdln^vant (or mdhi^vanta), vivakvant {agnivdnt and tf^ydvant in late 
hymns), all a^ra^ Jleyd^eva. For ix., see above. 

f The lone indeclinable -ua^-forms present the same relation. There 
is (unrepeated) manuvdt in ii, 10. 6 ; vasisthavdt in vii, 96. 8 (with the 
repeated Jamadagnivdt), withal in a hymn which family 

stamp. Butin viii. alone there are cwnavdnavdt and ■■ 

91. 4.; kai^vavdty 6. 11 ; Val, 4^ 8 ; nahhdkavdt, 40, 4, 5 ; hhyguvdt, 48. 18; 
maiidhdiTvdt, 40. 13 ; sthurayiipavdt, 38. 34. I think all other family 
forms are repeated in different books. The later poets have more new 
models. One other Kanva hymn has virupavdt (i. 45. 3). Thrice in 
viii. and once in ix. appears vyagvavdt. To the list above add mitral 
vdrunavant, in viii, 35. 13 {dhdrmavant, ib.), making twenty examples 
instead of nineteen in viii. (but not a new passage). 
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pdridvesas^ 64. 9. This, besides being aira^ Acyq/icvov, shows quite 
unique union of pari and dvis (so pdri + pad is found only 
in viii., x.). Compare below vidve^ias and vidv'esana, 
parogmyuifh^ 49. 20 (later in technical sense of gavyuti) ; and 
pardmdtraj 57. 6, dira^. All analogous forms {pardksa, pard- 
rajas, parobdhdi etc.) are later than BV. 
parjdnyahrandya, 91. 5. Compare vii. 103. 1, parjdnyajmvita, 
par^dna, 7. 34 ; 45. 41 ; and in the late vii. 104. 5. 
pcidaJcd, 33. 19 ; unique till Smrti as ‘quarter.’ 
pdvaJcdmrna, 3. 3 ; VS. Compare -darcas,-§^ocis (formation 
eaidy). 

pmgd, 58. 9 ; parallel in Epic (PW.). In other meanings the 
word is Epic. 

plyatn'd, 2. 15. The verb ply occux’s 21. 14; i. 147. 2; x. 28. 11; 
68. 6; AY.; Brah. In i. 174. 8; ii. 19. 7 (only case in ii.-vii.), 
occurs plyiL 

putraJcd, 58. 8; Brah.; Epic, etc. Compare kiimarahd, above. 
purdhprasravana, see prasrdvana, in List iv. (below). 
purahsthatdr, 46. 13 ; analogue of early purdhita, puroydvan, 
puroyodhd ; in i., x. oq>q,\xx puroga'od, purogd, 
pur'djuman, 82. 17 ; AV. vi. 99. 1. Compare the amoi Acyo/^cra 
purutmdn, 2. 38; pdrutra^ 8. 22; purunrmnd, 45. 21 ; puru- 
mandrd, 5. 4 ; 8. 12 ; purun'epas, 44. 26 ; pxirusamhhrtd, 65. 
4 ; 89. 6 ; and the nom. prop, purumdyya, 57. 10, and^wra- 
hanman, voc., 59. 2.f 

pujana in ^dcipujana, 17. 12 (with pdcigu, also utto^), both voc. 

Neither pij nor pvjana occurs elsewhere in RV. 
purvapdyya, 34. 5. Compare purvdpds [dyds? cf. Aufrecht, 
RY.“, p. V), only 22. 2 {vipvapds, only 26. 7); mdi purx^dplti^ 
only in viii., i., x. (List iv., below). 
pfdoiku (sdnv), 17. 16 ; AV., etc. 

prdnapdt, 17. 13. Compare Smyti prapdutra ; classical prati- 
naptar {pra as in AY . prapitdmahd, prapardha, below). 

pratdd'oasu, see List iii. (below). 

pratidhd, 66. 4. Compare iv. 27. i,prdti dhat plhadhydi, 
prdtistuti, 13. 33 ; Brah. Compare Sutra {prdti-^’Stu 

not elsewhere used?). 

pratwi, 23. 1 ; 26. 8 ; 39. 5. The verb is in early use. 
prahhangd, 46. 19, Epic, 2 iXidL prahhanghi, 50, 18, with 

hhangln, 45. 35, the two last being air^ Aeyo/otcva, are unique 
nominal developments of prd hhanj (vi, 68. 6). The only 
parallels are cited from the Epic, prabhanjana (later, pra~ 
hhangura). 

pramdda, 2. 18 (AV. xx. 18. 3), cited only here till Epic, but 
with change of meaning in AV. apramddam (the verbal 
compound is early). 


* Compare gayutrd in i. 117. 12. "With the ascription of many names 
compare 11. 5 (here to Agni) and x. 54. 4. 
fin viii., i., y., purumldJid, nom. prop. 
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I prayiyu, 19. 37 ; pray a in iii. 29. 16 (late), 

! pravasd^ 29, 8; aproswdns^ 49. 19. The verb prd-vas occurs 

only in 29. 8 and iii. 7. 3 (late). Both verb and noun are 
comraon in Bruh. and Epic respectively. 
pra^ardha (voc.), 4. 1. Comparing pcirdha and ^drdhant and the 
compound aUprapardhdyat^ in 13. 6, it would seem that pra 
had here a sense common in post-Rit literature but rare in 
the Rik. In the Epic pravega, for instance, there is no for- 
i ward movement ; the word means simply ^ very rapid.’ So, 

too, Epic prabala is ‘ very strong.’ This is also the meaning 
of pramra in the Epic and in EV. x. 103, 5; possibly of 
prdprmas^ v. 41. 16; probably of d-pramUra^ i. 90. 2 ; and 
of prapardha (to which PW. assigns the meaning heck^ 
tTot%ig\ for it is used exactly like pdrdhastara in i. 122. 10. 
This idea of ‘ very ’ is found in pmsaksm^ which occurs only 
I in 13, 10 ; 32, 27 ; Val. 1. 8 ; ^ in prapd^ 32. 16 ; iv. 25. 6 ; 

in prdmahas^ v. 28. 4 ; vii. 66. 2 ; yiii. 25. 3 ; and perhaps in 
one or two words more, though it is doubtful in other cases 
whether eminence, ‘ very,’ or movement, ^ forward,’ is felt as 
! the sense of prd. For this use without verb, compare 9. 19 : 

prd devaydoitah {apvind)^ pre-eminent are the worshippers 
‘ (of the A 9 vins).” 

prapdsya^ 11* 2 ; Epic and later (early is prapdnsya), 
prasaksin, see under prapardha. 

prasthdvan^ f voc., 20. 1 ; prahetdr {Mtar in viii.“ix.), 88. 7 ; pra- 
hosin^ 81. 4 (compare prahosd^ i. 150. 2); prdcdmanyu^ 50. 9 
(compare prdcdjihvay i. 140. 3). These are all a7^a^, though 
I praath&vant occurs in VS., as does prdheti, I believe all 

\ prepositional compounds of manyd are late formations. In 

RV. in the family books, there are dnuttamanyu^ vii. 31. 12 ; 
viii. 6. 35 ; 85. 19 ; titmmanyxi^ voc., vii. 58. 2 ; sdmanyuy or 
samanyd (often) ;J but the prepositional compounds occur 
thus : ahhimanyu^ Epic ; upamanyd,^ i. 102. 9 ; n'lmanyu^ 
AY. ; nirmanyuy Epic ; parimanyd. i. 39. 10 ; pramanyu. 
Epic ; vimanyit, i, 25. 4. 
prdvargd^ see List iii. (below). 

pldyogi, 1. 33, ddnastutL Exactly as prapd becomes pldpu in 
the Brahm. period (may be dialectic), so prdyogin becomes 
pldyogin (or prayoga became playoga). Pmydga is itself 
late, first in x. 7. 6, Compare pulu for piiru in i. 179. 5 ; x. 
86 . 22 . 

hadd^ 69. 1, See Note below, at end of article, p. 80, 

* Gompoxe prasdh, vi. 17.4, etc. The prdgu here is ‘very g[uick.’ 
The other prapd^ meaning ‘ eating,’ is found in i. 40. 1 and viii. 81. 6 
(prdgavyd), unless the last be aira^, and i. 40, 1 goes with viii. 32, 16 
(FW.). The form prdgavyd (31. 6), Epic prdga, has a parallel in v. 41. 
20, urjavyd (PW.). 

{ Compare sathsthdvan below. 

There is only one lone word of this origin in viii. besides prdcd- 
manyuy the adv. compound, viz. manyusdvin, ‘ in wickedness brewing.’ 
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hdndhumcmt^ 21.4; Brfib.; Epic. Compare gSbcmdJm^ above; 

ahandhd, in viii., i., etc. ; and the note on i:^rag,umdn% above. 
halhajastukd^ Vfil. 1. 3 ; halbaja is late ; sti'ikd is early ; compare 
stiikd'oin^ 63. 13, wk. Xey. 
bxmdd, 45. 4 ; 66. 6, 11. 

brbdduktha^ 32. 10. Compare bfbtika^ x, 27. 23. But the word is 
perhaps only for brhddiiktha^ as in v. 19. 3 ; x. 54. 6; 56. 7, 
Compare b'rhdtJcsayas^ below. 
brhdtkmyas^ 15. 9 (one word); later nom. prop. 
hekandta^ Bq. 10, This word for ^ usurer^ is paralleled only by 
prdmaganda, in the late verse iii. 53. 14. In a contract 
tablet of the reign of Nabonnidos (556-538 B. C.) occurs 
bakaiurrhy which from the context here seems to be con- 
nected with money-lending ” (Barton). 
brahmanydy 6. 33 ; cf. subrahmanya^ post-Rik. 
bhaMi^ 27. 11. A Brah. word, here and in Brah., ^giving; ’ later, 

^ faith.’ Perhaps it should be translated like bliaksd, 
bhadrakft, 14. 11 ; later, technically. 

hhdTabhf% 64. 12; bhdrman^ a^a^, 2. 8; (v. 1.), 

aTraf, 19, 30. Compare bhdrabhcirxn^ '/• RV. 

i. 164. 13. For aristabharman^ 18. 4, see List v. (below). 
bhisajy^ 9. 6 ; 22. 10 (of. bhisaj, 68. 2, and bMsnajy^ x. 131. 5, 
bothaTraf). The noun bhisdj occurs ii. 33. 4 and vi. 50. 7; else 
only in viii., i., ix., x., AV., Brah., etc.; bhesajd is both early 
and late. The interesting fact is that bhisajy is almost ex- 
clusively Brahmanio, and very common in Brah. works, while 
in the RV. it is found only here.’*' 
bhurigii^ see dgu^ above. 

bheMdry 17. 14 ; Brah,, Sutra ; common Epic word. 
mahmmgmnd^ 22. 16. Compare AV. yudhimgamd. The RV. 

form is (false analogy) imitative of aramgamd (PW.). 
mandy 67. 2. Babylonian. 

manmagds,, 15. 12. See Note at end of article, p. 75. 
manymamn,, 32. 21. prmthdvan^ above. 
martyatvand^ 81. 13. ^QQjanitvand, above, 
mahdhastm^ 70. 1, of Indra. Compare mahdhmta^ of ^iva, Mbha. 
makmad% and mahemate^ vocatives, in 63. 15 ; 13. 11 ; 34. 7 ; 
Val. 1. 7. 

mdk% 2. 42, ddnastuti ; mdklna,, 27. 8.f 
mrksd^ see ktja^ above, and mraksakftvan, below. 


*InA'V,, hhisdj and hhesajd are common enough, but there is no 
verb of this stem. The AV, verb nis kar, ‘ heal,’ occurs in this sense in 
RV. at X. 97. 9, and, as i§kar^ in viii. 1. 12; 20. 26 (though the verb in 
other meanings recurs elsewhere). But AV. has already the Epic 
cikitsati. 

t Perhaps makt is as S. interprets it ; but I suspect it is no more than 
a form of the possessive, standing to mAhlna as does mahi to rndhina^ 
a parallel to asmdka; compare the late Epic svaka (Pali sakd) for sva. 
In position, the possessive could stand after its noun, as does mdMCtkdf 
in X. 103. 10. Compare yakd^ below. 
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mrgayy 2. 6 ; AV.; a common Epic verb {mrgayds, ii. 38. is 
referred to tlii^ stem). 

7nraJcsakftmn^ 60. 10. Compare mrlcsdy 55. 3. 
yahd^ see anyahd in List ii. (below). 
yajds^ 40. 4 ; an old word ? 
ya^nahotar^ voc., 9. Il ; in Smyti as nom. prop. 
ymayd^ O'?. 9. Compare yd'\^am(mt in List viii., below. 
yuvajCmi^ 2. 19. The word jam does not occur alone. Compare 
the compounds chnjttn% x. 101. 11; vittdjdni^ i. 112. 15; 
sumdjjCmi, i. 156. 2 ; ayan% v'ljmii, AV. In v. 61. 4, a late 
hymn, occurs hhadra^dnayas^ voc. No other case in ii.-vii. 
ym)tidaUa^ yuvAnlta^ 26. 12, 

vdTenyakratu^ 43. 12 ; AV. vi. 23. 1 {khila to x. 9). 
raksastvd^ only in 18. 13. Of the 43 times that rdksas itself 
occurs, eleven cases are in ii.-vii.; of the 31 times that raksd$ 
occurs, eight are in ii.-vii., with about the same proportion 
in the compounds. In viii. alone each word occurs about a 
third of the number of times it does in ii.-vii. combined. 
rajatd, 25. 22, ddnastntl Perhaps ^silvery’? 
rdndhra, 1. 26 ; an Epic word. 

rdbhi {hiranydyi), 5. 29, with rathaodrsana in 1 9, two parts of 
the car elsewhere unknown. Compare Juranyaprailga (i. 
35. 5) ? 

rambhd, 45. 20 (classical in various other senses). 
rdjakdy 21. 18, ddnasiuti] common in Epic. See vlrahd, below. 
radhaspatiy voc., 50. 14. See note to rtaspatiy above. 
rus. Later than PV. rus is a common verb ; especially Epic, 
but also in AV. and Brah. In RV. only in viii. 4. 8 ; 88. 4. 
vaktdr, see adhivakd, above. 
vaytyuy see suvdstic, below. 
vapdnna, 43. 11. Compare nksd^ina, above. 
vdsuroois, see vasurdCy in List vii. (below). 

vasuddy 88. 4 ; AV.; Epic, vasuda. Compare vasuddvariy ii. 2'?. 
12 . 

vdjadravinaSy '73. 6. 

vdjahandliuy see gShandhiCy above, under godatra. 
vatasvanay 91. 5. Compare vii. 56. 3, vdtasvanas. 

'odpdy 19. 81. Compare va^rdy used 16 times, and only once out- 
side of i., viii.-x., viz. in the last verse of ii. 34. But PW. 
takes ‘ obedient ’ rather than ^ roaring ’ as the meaning. 
vijosaSy 22. 10 {sajdsas in early books). 

rndyAddhasta, '7. 25 ; like Uuhastay x. 103. 2 ; but also like tbe 
old form vdjrahmta (elaborated to vdjradaksina in x.). The 
word may be regarded as an elaboration, like the last. Were 
it early, it would he repeated like vdjrahastay which occurs 
again and again. 

vidvesasy 22, 2; mdvhanay 1. 2. The former is av. Xey.; the 
latter, as a noun, is Epic. The combination is late. The 
first occurrence of vi dvis is in AV. iii. 30. 4, where is found 
also, vs. 1, dvidvesa, while vidvesd occurs ib. v. 21. 1 ; and 
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dvidvis^ ib. i. 34. 5. Elsewhere 'ot dvis is eminently Epic 
and late. Except for these two instances in viii., RV. has 
no compound, verbal or nominal, of this sort. 
mprardjya^^^. 4 ; cited again from classical literature ; a signiii- 
cantly late word from its meaning, which is literal, ^in the 
sacrifices, the kingdom of the priests.’ 
mbddhana^ ageutis, 3, 22 ; actionis, Epic; mbodhd (or mbfidhd), 
X, 133. 4 ; vi budh in causal, only i. 12. 4 ; 22. I ; Epic, etc.; 
simple vi btidh, first in Epic (?). 

vibhumdnt, 85, 16 ; perhaps as later (Brfih.), ^ with vibhus,^ In 
any case a late word. 
vibhutardti, see List iii. (below). 

vhnah^ 6. 44. Compare Epic mmdJiant. PW. compares vimahas^ 
which is found in i. 86. 1, and in the late passage, v. 8Y. 4. 
mvdfcsana, 1. 25 ; 21. S ; 35. 23 ; 45. 11 ; Vfil. 1. 4. 
vipvdtod/il, see vipvdmanas, List ii. (below). 
vipvdmanaSy see List ii.; vipvdmdnusa, 45. 43 ; com^^Lre saptd- 
nidnum^ below, and vi^vajand^ Brah. 
mgvdvdrya, 19. 11 ; 22. 12 (early is mgvdvdni). The word 
vdrya is early. 

mralcd^ 80. 2 ; Epic. Compare humdraJ&d^ pddahdi pittrakd, 
rdjaM^ all for the first time in viii. Perhaps vrdlvdcd, 67. 4, 
belongs here. 

vrsatvimd^ janitvand^ above. Other unique forms of this sort 
in viii. are vfsandbh% 20. 10 ; vHapatn\ 15. 6 ; vrsadailji 
and vfsaprayman^ 20. 9; vfsapsu, 20, 7, 10; — that is, chieny 
in one hymn. 

ven'd, Yal. 7. 3; AY., etc.; Epic. 

in late sense of wisdom, only in 19. 5; AY., Brah,, etc. In 
RY., suv'eda is from vid^ ‘find’ ; vidyd^ only in x. 71. 11. 
vMistha, 2. 24. Compare v'edlyans in vii, 98. 1, perhaps late, as 
the Yasiftha tag appears to be copied. The positive form, 
vkditar, occurs first in AY. 

vdi^vdnard^ in the sense ‘complete,’ 30. 4. This meaning is 
found in AY. and Brah. In RY, only here ; elsewhere 
vdipvdnard is applied to Agni in RY., except in ix. 61. 16, 
where it is epithet of light. In 30. 4, m^ve {devds) vdigvd- 
nard utd^ the word can have only its later sense. 
vydfijana^ 67. 2, with abhydnjana^ which see in List ii. (below). 
Both words are late (compare in PW. the use of vydnjana 
as ‘insignia’); but the verbal compound is early. 
matdt% 40. 6 ; Brah., etc. 

vratyd, 48. 8. Like avratyd, a Brah. word, but there vrdtya. 
^atdbradhna^ 66. 7. Considering the number of pata compounds 
strewn through the whole work, those that are here mentioned 
do not appear to be particularly significant. But it may be 
of interest to note that some of these are confined to viii. and 
its group. Thus besides patdbradhna^ there is patdparvan 
(AY, Epic), at i. 80. 6; viii. 6. 6; 65. 2; 78.3; patdvant, viii. 5. 
15 ; 24. 29 ; 53. 5 ; x. 94. 2 ; 102. 5, 9, and the late hymn (see 
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Lanman), vi, 47. 9 ; ^atdvaga.yiii, 81. 10; ix. 90. 9 ; 110. 10; 
gatcimaghaj viii. 1. 5 ; 33. 5 ; 34. 7; ix. 62. 14; ^atd^iva, 
viii. 4. 19; x. 62. 8 (and Sutras).* 
patnitvd., 46. 5. A late word ? (Sprtlclie.) 
patrusdih, 49. 6, and AV. 

pdnais, 45. 11 ; 80. 3 (with pa?iakd6s)i common word in Brah., 
Epic. 

panalam^ 80. 3 ; a Smrti word, peculiarly Epic, and in (late) 
Upanishads. 

^aplidy 47. 17. This word for -J is united with hald^ Com- 
pare the same, AV. vi. 46. 3 ; xix. 57. 1; but (not in techni- 
cal Bense) p7rikalavkl, RV. vii. 18. 15. Both papM and kald 
as fractions are Brahmanic (Smyti). 
parabhd^ 83. 6, nom. prop. To judge by the metre, the verse is 
late. As a common noun, pai'dbhd is found in AV. and later. 

45. 5 ; 66, 2, Indra’s mother. Compare pdvasali sundh^ 
of Indra, iv. 24. 1 ; viii. 79. 2. 

pdJcind^ 33. 6 {pdk'm^ early). Like late Q^athma {vaoima) com- 
pared with early rathin {va7%in).\ Imitation of vi. 45. 22? 
pdcigu, pdcipuja7ia, in voc., 17. 12 ; see pdj above ; and dJchan- 
dala (in same hymn). 

pmtrd^ 33, 16 ; a Snrrti word.- Compare ii. 36. 6 (late); 

ii. 1. 2 (i. 94. 6 ; ii. 5. 4, iwa^mtdT)\ x. 91. 10. 
puhhrakhddi^ see Jcarnapdbhmia^ above. 

pevdra^ 1. 22. With the idea, if certain,]; compare x. 73. 4, 'uasdvi^ 
late ; pevadh\ ii. 13. 6 (mystic ; late ?). The last word oc- 
curs in AV., Brfih. etc. Compare also ^CT^adhipci, Val. 3. 9. 
prddstly 48, 2. Compare yudhmhgrdusti^ nom. prop., Brah. 
prdvashama^ 2. 38 ; 32. 14. 

prdvaydUakhi, 46, 12. Compare pTmaydtpat\ v. 26. 6 ; drdva- 
ydtsakha^ x. 39. 10; ydvaydtsakha, x. 26. 5; mandaydtsakha, 
i. 4. 7 {inandddmra, air. Xey., viii. 68. 1). 
pr^st/iapocis, see ajird^ List vii., below. 
pvmdtha, B5, 7 ; Brah. 

pvdtrabhdjf see pvdt7*d, List iv., below; pMna^ see List iii., below. 
pmtaydvarl (river), 26. 18 ; compare pvetyd^ x. 75. 6. This is the 
only pmta compound in RV. They abound in later literature, 
several being in Brah. The ycfoan compounds are found 
late and early. Compare pubhraydvan^ viii. 26. 19. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that pubhamydvan also is virtually in 
the later group, as v. 61. 13 is late (elsewhere, i, 89. 7). 
Unique (in viii.) are aksnaydvan^ svaydvan^ rathaydvan. 


* Qatdpatra and gatdrcas are found only in the BY. at vii. 97. 7 and 
100. 3, respectively (the former again in the Epic). In YaL 1. 2 ; 2. 2, 
gatdnlkay later nom. prop. 

f The form rathina is late Sk, ; vanin appears in early books of RV. ; 
vanina only in RV. x. 66. 9. 

f The meaning is doubtful. One is tempted to connect with giv&la. 
But the idea generally assigned is common enough, as in x. 47. 2. 
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[sa- or) mmsthdvan, 37. 4; see prasthavan^ above. Both forras, 
airai Xey. 

mmvadd^ 90. 4 ; a Brahmana and Smrti word. Compare vdda, 
Smyti. 

\samvld, Val. 10. 1 ; AV.; Brfih. The hymn is perhaps interpo- 
lated.] 

mtdmahant^ 30. 1. There is a parallel to this in the late hymn to 
the weapons, vi. 75. 9, satdmra ; and a better in the Brah- 
manic satdhrhanL 

sadyoji\ 70. 9. Compare vasf(p\ 88. 8 ; dclityujuta, 46. 5 ; all 
ttTT. Aey. 

sadMsfzi^ycCj 26. 1 ; for sadMsiufd, 
simdlidtaT^ 1. 12 ; Epic. 
scmdh't, 1. 12 ; AV.; Brah. 
sdpltiy 1. 23 ; TS. 
saptdpada^ 61. 16 ; AY., etc. 
saptdbiidhnaj 40. 6. 

sapidonanuscty 39. 8. Compare mpvd^ndnusa, above, and, in 81. 20, 
saptd samsddah, with 2. 33 ; must mean seven (many) people. 
mptdy Val. 7. 5 ; li. 6 {tribhih sd^Mbhih), 
sdbala, 82. 9 ; AV. ; Epic. 

samudrdvdsas^ 91. 4-6; compare Epic saiiiudravdsin (sea-dwel- 
lers). 

sdrdtij 27. 14, 17 ; Brah. 

sahdsranirnijf 8. 11, 14, 15 ; sahdsraparna, 66. 7, and AV.; sahas- 
raposm^ * 92. 4 ; sahdsrabdMfj 45. 26, Epic. Compare in 
viii.~ix,, sahdsrotiy in viii.-x., sahdsrapad In viii. 34, 15 
alone occurs the form sahasrapds, quite common after RV. 
See Note, below at end of article, p. 75. 
sismiy voc., 19. 31; an old form ? 
mufi, 47. 1 ; an old word ? 

suMra, 69. 6. This (like the Epic dushara) is a Smyti word, for 
it means ‘ easy to do,’ whereas an in RV. with hr is usually 
moral, rarely physical. In 13. 7 ; 46. 27, this moral side is 
apparent in sukftvcm (the word is found only here). Compare 
sudduiy 67. 8, meaning Heicht theilbar’ (PW.). Compare 
also the many occurrences of suhft, suhrtd, suhrtyd^ etc., 
always with the idea of ^good.’ f The word suhdra is found 
only here in RV., but is common in the Epic, With sdhrta 
in 66. 11 is joined the air, Xey,, siimdya, ‘well made.’ 
sugevfdh, 18. 2 ; sujdmbha, 49. 13 ; aiitdrman^ 42. 3 ; sutlrthd^ 
see tlrthd^ List vi. (below); sutydj, 49. 16. 
auddhsina^ 33. 5 (with susavyd^ ^Tra^); and in vii. 32. 3, the one 
late verse of the hymn ! The word is Epic, ‘dextrous,’ not 
‘ generous.’ 

suddtu^ 67. 8 ; with susd^ ib. 4. 

suprat'dr, 23. 29 ; see prdturt% List iii., below. 


* But sahasrapo^d, po^yd are early. 

t The physical side appears only in suMrman, iv, 2. 17 ; 88. 9. 
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supsdras, 26. 24; suhhds, 28. 20; s'dgukta, 58. 13; suvdstUy 19. 
Si : iitd me prayfiyor vayiyoh suvdstva dcVii tdgvani (five 
airai Xeyo/xcva), Niruk., p, 43 ; sdmdvdns^ 24. 23 ; susdmdn^ 
49. 18 (23, 28, sics dman^ nom, prop.); susdda^Ylx\, 10. 

3 ; sitsird^ 58. 12 (Brala., Epic) ; susarand^ 27. 18 ; Epic 
(^escape,’ either ‘from’ or ‘to’); suhdrdy 2. 6 (may mean 
Epic suhrdj sdichCcrdcty as it does in AV., and be the opposite 
of durhdrd^ AV.; compare vss. 21, 27)."^ 
sfcdadohas^ 58. 3. On snda see Pischel, VS., i, p. 72. 
srprdkarasnay 32. 10, of Indra, After iii. 18. 5 {srpradcardsna 
dadlme ’odpunsi) ? 

sUdoaviti^ 63. 13 ; see above. 

Btoma'odrdhana^ see above. 

spMrd^ 1. 23 ; an old word ? ^ 

srdma^ 48. 5 ; Brfih. 

haripTi^ lf5, 4 ; Val. 2. 10, 

hdsJcrti^ 78. 6. See upahdsvan above, and final Note, p. 78. 
hinvd^ 40. 9 ; compare asunvd^ above. 

MranyakeQya^ see List iii., below, and compare the wnr, key, 
ghrtdJcepa, 49. 2. 

hiranyape^as^ 8. 2 ; 31. 8. For zaranyopatsa^ see Note, p. 84. 
luranydbhlQtiy 5. 28 ; 22. 5. Compare the wir. key, SDahhl^d^ 57. 
16, 18. 

hdmany ‘ call,’ 52. 4. 

By way of convenient survey, 1 give in this paragraph the fol- 
lowing late words (mostly Brahmanic and Epic) culled from the 
foregoing list, which words, were we to assume that viii. is the 
oldest book, would be particularly inexplicable. f The words 
are : adhvagd, dnatidhhuia^ dndhhayin, apdcyd,^ abhrdtrvpd^ 
dmhara^ avabhrthd,^ avarydy a^dsyd, d^nais, dkhandalay dydna^ 
udaydy upahds}^any 'riaspati^ ekardj (AV.), edhatd (AV.), odand 
(AV.), karna^dbhmia^ kald^ kumdrakd, hud, hula, tadidartha, 
ddtra, ddnavant, ^Dmtd, DhdTma{vant), parogavyuffi, padakd, 
pinga, putrakd, {^dci-)pujana, prabhafigd, (-m, abhi-), hdndhu- 
mant, bhisajy, mahdhasfm, rdndhra, mdv^sana, viprardjya, 
vib&dhana, vlrakd, vMa, oai^^vdnard (‘ complete,’ AV.), ^ydfc- 
jana, patrutvd, pdnais, ^anaka/is, gaphd (fraction), 
gastrd, sdmdhatar, sukdra, srdma. But the others, in the affini- 
ties of their forms and the location of parallel words, will also 
repay a careful consideration. 

In addition to these, there are the following forms which, unless 
I err, and except for proper names, include nearly all the words 
used in RV. only in viii. Some are merely old forms with nega- 
tive prefix. Some seem to me to indicate neither antiquity nor 


* Usually rendered ‘having a good hdrdi or stomach.’ But the poet 
perhaps means that had preparations do not frighten a friendly guest. 

f None of these occurs in a ddnastuti. The only important adnastuti 
words in the list above are Tcuhayd, na^d, pldyogi, yakd, rajatd, rajcdcd, 
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recent gi'owth, but to be such compounds as might be old and 
remain nnimitated or be quite new. They are forms for which 
I find no analogies either in later or early literature.*** It is, how- 
ever, only fair to give the list, that the reader may not think the 
proportion of apparently late words to be greater than it is. The 
forms are : dgoriidha, qj^ira^ atlrna^ ddurmakha^ dn.apaspJmr, 
dnaTparCtt% dnfirmi^ cq’xiBph'ur^ npgkrti^ apratinidmx^ 

aprdmisatya^ dbadhira^ abhydrcivi^ diuithita^ arctjhij apumta^ 
asacadvis^ dstrtayajvan^ dghrnliutsuydmilri^ dgiihhjis^ tndmyopd^ 
upmnd, 7 /parana (^ujjeraya/ S2. 21), unimdthU urdynya, imtsyuj 
urjdhiUi (VS.), rtdvasUj rbhusfMra, [ehdndya']^ jmdydnt^ tradd^ 
tripastyd^ trydrum., dwmaBii, dravdceakra^ {agni) dMvoddsa^ 
nqdan^^ nioumpimd^ nidhdToyd^ parivfj^ parihvi% . 
bhfirydsutiy mdderagJm^ manot(h\\ rriahiwdrii^^ rmtdmadka ^VtiL 
5. 5)) mfc^ yonyd^ rdjesita^ rathdsdh, rathayp^van^ rapsddy wJc* * 
sa?^^, vdnispiahsatra^ v'lpravacas, vihhdnu^ mbhifkrdtu^ vigvdyu- 
vepas, mmdriiheva (26. Ho, doubtful), mtdvdra, mthah {pfthah? 
43. 4), plrdpoeis^ pukraputapa^ pdnenta^ plokhiy sdptya^ BUTdp% 
sn'ehiii (or s^iihiti, 86. 13), | smdtpximmdhi^ Brnddratudc^ svd- 
dhdinavcti svanddratha^ svabdin^ svayman^ svapvayi'i^ hircmyam^ 
htdds (doubtful, 18. 19). 

There may be in this list, and in the forms I have marked above 
as of questionable antiquity, enough tliat is archaic to offset the 
verbal kinship with post-Rik language evinced by the long list 
of late words in the eighth book : but I confess that I am unable 
to see any comparison in the bearings of the two sets of words. 
In the one case there are a few words which may be old. In the 
other there are a lai*ge number of words, any one of which might 
indeed by chance have escaped repetition ; but their sum is 
momentous and indicative of a close relationship between viii. 
and the later language. 

But, besides these, there are numerous words of viii. which 
occur in other books as well, but in those books whicli form in 
my opinion a sort of group with the eighth, viz., in the tenth and 
first, and in less degree in the ninth. These words make a no less 
important criterion of criticism. But, whereas, in the words 
peculiar to viii., the chief interest lies in the determination of 
their archaic value, there is interest in these new lists, not only in 
the age of each word but in the scope of parallelism between viii 
and the books which stand apart from the family books ; so that 
even negatives, if used only here, become instructive as showing a 
similar thesaurus. 


* Some of the forms given above might have been included here ; but 
I wished on the one hand to include there all forms that mighfe be 
thought antique, and on the other to group forms of like sort, unless as 
in svagvayu some one form seemed too late to be put with others of its 
group. A few more are given in the Lists below. 

f In viii. 8. 12 ; i. 46. 2. The difference is only the accent of mandtar 
in early books, 

f See List v., below. 
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“Bat,” some one may object, “any book has late words.” 
So indeed it has. And, accordingly, before proceeding to the 
study ot these parallelisms, I consider this more closely. Every 
mand(xla has its store of words that do not occur again till a later 
period, and the question may naturally arise whether the words 
enlisted above do not give a false impression ; and whether late 
words collected fi'om one of the other family books would not 
give the same result. Anticipating this objection, I have collected 
all the corresponding words in the seventh mo'ridala^ which is 
next in size to the eighth, and is generally recognized as one of 
the oldest family collections. I find that the list of ^Epic’ or 
of ^ Brahmanic ’ words is such as might have been presupposed 
in accordance with the general theory of this essay. The condi- 
tions are not quite the same, for in vii. there are four hymns 
(33, 50, 103, 104) later than any in viii., and the group beginning 
with 15 is out of place and later than the first collection. More- 
over such hymns as 4, 8, 18, 81, 83, which lack or copy the 
Vasistha stamp (or appended formula), are also in all probability 
later than the marked Vasistha hymns. 

The ‘ Epic ’ or Sanskrit words, apart from these later hymns, are: 
1. 19, durvCisaSy in the Epic an epithet of Qivb. ; 3, 2, vrdjana^ 
in the Epic a proper name (Sk. ^ wandering,’ Veda ‘path’); 56. 
Z^ViitasiKciias, ‘noise of wind,’ but in Parana, name of mountain; 
64. 2, sfindlm-pati^ ‘ lord of S.’, but in the Epic, ‘ lord of Sindhu 
people’; 66. 10, pdribhuti^ ‘power,’ late Sk. ‘harm’ ; 88. 6, 
yahsm^ ‘ alive ’ or ‘ holy,’ but in the Epic, yahsin% ‘ a female 
devil’;^ 97. 7, ^atdpatra (literal), in the Epic, of various uni'elated 
meanings. It will be seen that the compounds are few and such 
as might easily be remade, while the uncompounded words are 
still rarer. The later group, of non-Vasistha and late hymns, 
adds the late words, 4. 8, anyddarya ; 8. 2, s'dmahant ; 15. 3, 
amdtya; ^18. W^ d^vaka (in ic, y ^ Sutra phrase) ; 34. 

14, (Epic hadydda)\ < / '.-■s -../yf 81. 4, 

^giving gifts,’ against Epic ‘having jewels’; 83. 2, krtddhmjy 
late Sk. krtadhvaja^ proper name ; 94. 12, Ctbhogd^ Epic similar 
meaning;* * * § ! 103. 2, sarast and vatsln (Frog Hymn);§ 104. 10, 
steyahft ; ib. 17, khargdla. Nor is much gained by adding the 
‘Brahmanic’ words, 20. 6, bhresj 50. 1,4, 2 (late hymn), agahavd, 
anudakd^ kulphd ; 66. 11, andpyd; 85. 2, devaJmiya. 

The plainly late and apparently late hymns of vii. contain 
naturally the most characteristically late words. But from the 


* This and the preceding hymn (87. 5 ; 88. 3) contain prenkJid. Both 
appear to be late hymns. On didfksu^ in 86. 3, see Gaedike, Acc., p. 
189 (perhaps locative). 

t This is probably not a Vasi^fha hymn, as 23 ff. is a later addition. 

f In RV. a snake, in Epic the hood of the snake, and in other mean- 
ings. This is not a Vasirtha hymn apparently. 

§ This hymn has further the late words vratacdHn (Sutra and Epic); 
prdvfs, A V. ; dvddagd in Brahmanic sense ; gdktdf gdmd/yu, atirdtrd 
(technical, AV., Brah.), parivatsariTj^a, AY, 
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comparison of vii. and viii. comes the important fact that all the 
hymns of vii, put together contain less than half as many late 
words as does viii,,, including withal the very latest hymns of the 
former collection. The late words in viii. are so strewn through 
the collection that there is little use in attempting to mark off 
late and early hymns except very generally, for the difference in 
age between them is not hy any means so marked as in the case 
of the seventh mapdala. There are of course some hymns (such 
as 17, 33, 45, 47, 58,* 67, 80) which are verbally later tlian others. 
But on the whole the difference is small.* 

These objections considered, I now proceed to take up first 
the verbal parallels between viii. and x. ; then those between viii. 
and i.; then those between viii., i., and x. After these come the 
cases of similarity between viii., i., and ix., which are less impor- 
tant; then those between viii., i., ix., and x.; and, finally, those 
between viii. and ix., and between viii., ix. and x. 

List ii. : Words occurring in RV. viii. and x., but not elsewhere in RV. 

adhaspadd, viii. 5, 38; x. 133. 4; 134. 2; 166. 5; and half a 
dozen times in AV. 

ddhyaJcsa, viii. 43. 24; thrice in x. (88. 13 ; 128. 1; 129. 7) and 
thrice in AV.; later, a common word. 
dndpi,, viii. 21. 13; x. 39. 6 (ap% is early; but dpitvd is only in 
viii.). 

anuliand,, viii, 25. 9 ; x. 53. 6 ; Brah. {ftlba^ only in x, 61. 1 ; AV.; 

Brah. ; ulband, Brah,). 
anyahd,^ viii, 21. 18; 39. 1 ;f x, 133. 1. 

abhydUjana^ YiiL 3. 24; 67. 2; x. 85. 7; twice in AV. Both 
cases in viii. are late apparently, so that it is questionable 
whether PW. does well to render ^adornment’ in distinction 
from ‘ ointment,’ the later meaning. The limited verbal use 
may indicate the latter as well as the former. In ix. 86. 43 
ahhy dnjate means ' arioint,’ and so, in my opinion, does the 
same verb in ii. 8. 4 : ^ (he shines) with his flames when 
he is anointed ’ (as in x. 87. 20, ajdra is here a noun). 
dyuddha, viii. 45. 3 ; x. 27. 10 (ayiidhyd, x. 103. 7; dyuddhasena, 
X. 138. 5); all used of Indra or his weapons. Compare also 
dyudhvin, x. 108. 5, and ayoddhdr,\ i. 32. 6 (but not a K^va 
hymn) ; ayodhyd, AV. 


* The group which seems to contain the oldest hymns, judged from 
this point of view, is that immediately following the Valakhilya (from. 
49 to 66, with the exception of 58), a fact which, taken in connection 
with the late character of the first hymns in viii., may tend to show 
that the Val. was prefixed to the original beginning; prior to the 
addition of the hymns that now precede the Valakhilya, 
f And in the following hymns in the same refrain. Apparently a 
late formation, analogous to 6ka, etc. ; comparable with yakd,, viii. 31. 
18 (unique in RV.}. Compare vigyaJca^ only in viii., i., x.; taJedf only in 
i.; and amuTca, asakdy post-Rik. 

f Not ‘ schlechter Kampf ’ ; rather ‘ not finding any one to fight him,* 
or ‘unmatched’ (Whitney, AJP. xiii. 300). 
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av, in causal as ^ devour,’ only viii. 45. 38 : x. 1 13. 8 ; but iii AV. 
and Bnib. 

aMp74va, a demon, viii. 32. 2, 26 ; 66. 2 ; x, 144. 3. Compare ix. 

3, etc., cifb'b, 

adardirdj viii. 89. 4; x. 78. 6. 
uhhaydm7\-ym, 1. 2; x. 87. 3; once in AV.* 
viii. 34. 3 ; x. 95. 3, a late bymn. 

uT'dy viii. 1. 34; 59. 10; x. 85. 37; 90. 11, 12; 162. 4; 163.4; 
common in AV.; Brah., etc. In 59. 10 occurs tke only- 
instance where rtayd,^ which occurs ten times, becomes rtdyd, 
f'pya^ viii. 4. 10; rpyadd^ x. 39. 8; fpya occux’s only hei'e and in 
AV., Brah., etc. 

rslvcis^ voc., viii. 2. 28; rswdt^ x. 66. 14; Smrti. 
etadr'p^ viii. 91. 19 ; x. 27. 24 (late verse); Brah., etc. Compare 
upadfp in List vii. (below) - 

havitvand^ viii. 40. 3; kavitvd^ x. 124, 7. The form in viii. is 
unique ; that in x. (^ song-art ’) occurs in Smrti. See janit- 
vand in List i., above. 

hrpayy viii. 46. 16 ; x. 98. 7 ; the nearest approach to Epic Jcrpdy. 
So krpany occurs only viii, 39. 4 (x. 74. 3), from hrpdna^ 
which occurs first in x. 99. 9. The older verb is krap, 
khtdd^ viii. 61. 8 ; 66. 3 ; x. 116, 4 ; quasi personification of Indra’s 
weapon, the Destroyer. Tn 61. 8 it is called an epithet 

which occurs only in viii., i., ix., x. Compare AV. xix. 
27. 3, for the frequent later use. 

godhd^ viii. 58. 9; x. 28. 10-11 ; AV. and later, in more special 
meanings. In RV. ‘bow-string’ (not ‘harp-string’) in each 
case. Compare in viii. gar gar a and prngd. In the song at 
viii, 58. 9, the words mean, ‘sound the harp and twang the 
bow-string ! ’ 

gdsdti^ Viii, 73. 7; x. 38. 1, Compare dhdnasati in x., dhanasd 
in ii. ; but in other cases the formation with sdti is common 
in early books. 

cik% viii. 86, 14; 91. 2 ; Val. 3. 3 ; x. 3, 1 ; elicit'd, Val. 8. 5 ; AV.; 

cihitvdn, only viii. 49. 18; oikitvhima^ias, viii. 84. 5 ; v. 22. 3, 
citrdrddhas, viii. 11. 9; x. 65. 3; AV. Compare citrdvdja^ only 
viii. 7. 83. 

janitvand, see List i, (above). 

jdlpi, viii. 48. 14^ x. 82. 7 ; noun in AV, verb in Brah. 
turvd'ne (sic), viii. 9. 13; 12. 19 ; 45. 27; x. 93. 10. There is one 
other case, vi. 46. 8, notoriously late. 
dabhrdeetaSy viii. 90. 16; x. 61. 8. 
dwghdyutnd, Val. 11. 7 ; x. 62, 2; AV., etc. 
duvasyd, viii. 91. 2; x. 100. 12 (late verse ?) ; early is duvoy'd, 
dravitn'd, viii 63. 14; 81, 15; x. 11. 9; 49. 9. Compare drdv- 
ayitnd, ix. 69. 6; tanayitn'd, iv. 3. 1 ; x. 66. 11; posayitn'd, 
iii, 4. 9 (Apri) ; iv. 57. 1 (this is a late hymn) ; atemayiPn'd^ 
V. 83. 6. Compare also mddayitri'd, ix. 101. 1; S'ddayitn'd^ 


* That is, once besides the parallel to RV. 
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X. 64. 9 ; anamayitn'^y x. 137. 7. The forms seem to be late 
with the exception of (8)tanayitnib. There is, I believe, no 
^ exact parallel to dramtidi. 
dhur 'iittard, viii. 33. 18; x. 28. 6. 

nabhantdm^ viii. 39-42 ; x. 133. 1; in different form, the verb 
occurs in AV., Brfih. The noun ndhh occurs only in i. 174. 8. 
The name ndbhakd occurs only in viii. But nahham% -mly 
etc. are early parallels. 

yiirrtls^ in plural, viii. 24. 24 ; x. 114. 2 (a late hymn). In other 
family books, only in singular. 

n'edlycu^ as adv., viii. 64. S ; Vrd. 5. 5 ; x. 101. 3. The adj. occurs 
in viii. 26. 10 ; x. 86. 20. 

nydJc, as adv., viii. 4. 1 ; 28. 3 ; 32. 25 ; 54. 1 ; x. 60. 11 ; 94. 5 ; 

100. 8. This use appears in Brfih,, Epic, etc. 
paripdd^ viii. 24. 24; x. 28. 10. Compare pdridvesas in viii. 64. 
9. TJnique verbal use with pdri. Compare also of similar 
meaning, puTipantlun^ only in i., x. 
pahatrd^ viii. 18. 15; x. 2. 5. Corapai'e pdhmdnt^ x. 100. 3; 
unique ; paka^ansd^ vii. 104. 9, late hymn ; pcikasutvan^ x. 
86. 19 ; pCtJmsthdmcm^ nom. prop., viii. 3, 21, 22. Early are 
pdJca and pakyd. 

piirdnavdt^ viii. 40. 6; 62. 11; x. 43. 9. In the family books 
occur purvdthd, pur^cmd% pratndthd^ prat7iavdt^ but not 
piirdnavdt^ v^^hich, however, is not cited from later works. 
prahiddh^ viii. 27. 19 ; x. 128. 6; former, noun; latter, adj. The 
verb, prd hudh, is used once in viii. 9. 16, and in causal, ib. 
17; i. 113. 14; 124. 10; 134. 3 ; iv. 14. 3 ; 51. 5 ; x. 42. 2. 
Of these iv. 14 is apparently an imitation of iv. 13. Both 
prahudha and 2 ^'^cd)odha are late (Smyti) forms. 
bhvji^ viii. 8. 2 ; 91. 6 ; x, 106. 4. 
hhratrt-od^ viii. 20. 22 ; 72. 8 ; x. 108. 10 ; Epic, etc. 
manasy, viii. 45. 31 ; x. 27. 5 ; AV.; Brfih., etc. {manasyi'i, only 
X. 171. 3). 

malmmahd: ahdm asmi mahamahdh says Indra, x. 119. 12- 
Nowhere else except in viii. 24. 10 ; 33. 15 ; 46. 10. Analo- 
gous forms are all late : ghandghandy x.; oamcard, x,; 
caldcald^ i. 164. 48 ; sansrpd^ x. ; vaddvadd^ Ait. Brfih. 
Compare yavlyiddh, only viii. 4. 6 ; x. 61. 9. 
midni, viii. 17. 14; x. 136. 2 ff.; AV.; Brah. In these RV. passages 
mdoii has its late technical sense of a mad devotee. In vii. 
56. 8 the same word has an older sense : Es ist nicht moglich 
hier mit Say. die Bedeutung Asket festzuhalten ” (PW.). 
mrtyiibdndhu, viii. 18. 22 ; x. 95. 18 (late hymn). The mrtyd 
compounds are very common after RV. This is the only 
one in RV. For hdndhu compounds, see under r'sibandhuy 
above in List i, 

yamyddh^ Viii, 4. 6 ; x. 61. 9. See under mahdmahd^ above, 
valgd (vddate) as dulce, late idiom, found in RV. only in viii, 62. 

8 ; X. 62. 4 {vadati). 
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vimanas^ viii. 75. 2 ; x. 82. 2. A common Epic word, nor is the 
Epic meaning impossible in viii. The abstract vdi^nanasyd, 
which also is Epic, occurs first AV. v. 21. 1. The verb vl man 
occurs only x. 92. 3. 

vipvdkarm.a{n)^y\\\, 87. 2; x. 81. 2-7; 82. 2 ; 166. 4; 170. 4; 

AV. ; Brfih. 

vi^DdmcmaSy nom. prop., viii. 23. 2 ; 24. 7 ; aclj., x. 55. 8, Com- 
pare mpvdmfDtus^ utt. Xey., viii. 46. 17 (see 45. 42); and hi 
viii. 34. 6, vip})dtodh\ air. Xcy. 
vip})dd^ viii. 44. 26 ; x. 10. 6 ; twice in AV. ; also in Brilh. 

^servant,’ viii. 19. 11; x. 109. 5. 

^atdmtnb and QutCiQva^ see under patdbradJma^ List i. (above). 
^injilTCt, nom. prop,, viii. 6. 25 ; x. 40. 7. The verb ginj occurs 
only i. 164. 29 ; vi. 75, 3 (both late). 

Bamvdnaiia^ viii. 1. 2 ; x. 93. 12; three times in AV. ; also in 
Epic, 

sar'mdrgam^ viii, 64. 12 ; x. 43. 5 (both with ji) ; the adj. is Brah. 
[sahlid^ as ^assembly hall,’ viii. 4. 9 ; x. (34. 6); 71. 10. In i. 167. 
3 ; iv. 2. 5, the word appears to be used in an older sense.^ 
The late meaning here ascribed rather doubtfully to sahhd 
may be maintained for vi. 28. 6 ; but it is to be remarked 
that this hymn, which holds cows to be moi'e sacred than 
gods, appears to he late. The word is sometimes translated 
by ‘ houses ’ (so by Muller, SBE. xxxii, p. 276). This cer- 
tainly must be the sense in iv. 2. 5, where at any rate 
‘ assembly-hall ’ will not do. But I bracket the word as a 
doubtful though probable case.] 
sahdsra'^^dja^Vm. 81. 10; x. 104. 7; possibly accidental. 
saraghd^ viii. 4. 8 ; x. 106. 10; twice in AY. 
sdd)hadra, viii. 1. 34; x. 10. 14; Epic. The example in viii. is 
in a late added verse. 
susSma, viii. 7. 29 ; 63. 11 ; x. 75. 5. 
susthd^ viii. 22. 18 ; x. 107. 3 1 {suspvuvdh)^ a late word, 
8^rydmdsdy viii. 83. 2; x. 64. 3; 68. 10; 92. 12; 93. 5. 
sdtu^ viii. 19. 18 ; x. 76. 6 ; 86. 1. 

sdmaprstha^ viii. 43. 11 ; 52. 2; x. 91. 14 (with ’^edhdse^ as in viii. 

43, i 1) ; thrice in AV. 
svdsetu^ viii, 39. 10 ; x. 61. 16. 

hdnta^ym.^^, 5 ; x. 53. 2; 119. 9; once in AV.; Brah.; Epic, etc. 
hitdprayas, viii. 27. 7 ; 49. 17 ; 58. 18 (late verse) ; x. 61. 15 
(late hymn); 112, 7. Except for the last case, always in the 
phrase, vrMdbarhiso hitdprayasah. Compare ii. 37. 4 ; vi. 
15. 16 ; viii. 32. 29 ; 82. 24. The phrase-form is new. 

Observe that by far the greater number of these cases affect 
those hymns of viii, that precede the Valakhilya. 

I leave now the cases of correspondence between viii. and x., 
the remaining ones being common also to other books of the 
group viii., i., ix., x.^ and proceed to the parallels between viii. 
and i. 
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list iii, : Words occurring in RV. viii. and i., but not elsewhere in RV. 


ahsnain aksnay(ivanyYm,1,Zb\ ahmayadT^h^\.\%^.^\ aksnayd^ 

Brah. 

ddvayas^ viii. 18. 6 ; i. 187. 3. 
ana8tM{n), viii. 1. 34 ; i. 164. 4 ; AV. 
ctbandMi^ viii. 21. 4 ; i. 53. 9; twice in AV. 
ahicdhndy viii. 66. 5 ; i, 24. 7. 

dihufijant^ viii. 1. 6 ; i. 120. 12. Compare abhdj^ x. 95. 11. 
ari (^ipL?) in compounds, only viii. 1. 22 (aristutd); i. 126. 6 
(aridhdyas); i. 186. 3 {ciTigurtd), 
o/rMn^ viii. 90. 13 ; i. 7. 1 ; 10. 1 \ 38. 15 (‘having arkd^ songs or 
Tbeams 

avaydtdr^ viii. 48. 2 ; i. 129. 11 ; AV, ii. 2. 2. Compare dvayata- 
helas^ i. 171. 6 ; avaydna^ i. 185. 8 ; AV. viii. 1. 6.^ The 
verb occurs in this sense in vi. 66. 5: dva ydsad xigrdn ; iv. 
1. 4: devdsya hU6 ydsislsthdh. On av ay citdim) in i, 94. 
12, see PW. 

Ip.'Gdtd^ viii, 68. 7; perhaps with i. 38. 7; 52. 4; 62. 10; but 
doubtful (PW.)J 

avisyu, viii- 45. 23 ; 56. 9; i. 189. 5; AV. iii. 26. 2; xi. 2. 2. The 
noun, avisyd, ii. 38. 3. 
a^madr'dh, viii. 49. 7 ; i, 36. 16 ; 176, 3. 

aharvid^ viii. 5. 9, 21; i. 2. 2; 156. 4. Compare ahardfpf viii. 
55. 10. There is one more compound in KV., dhardivi, ix. 
86. 41, and AV. v. 21. 6, but none in the family books; all 
other compounds being in AV., VS., or later. 
dhrutapsu, viii. 20. 7 ; i. 52. 4. 

ddartn^ viii. 45. 13; addrd, i. 46. 5 ; Brah. etc. The verb 
(driydte) and the nominal compounds with d are all of the 
Brahraanic and*Epic age. In iv. 30. 24, dduH is probably, 
with Sayana and in a better sense, to be derived from dar^ 
‘break’; but the verse' itself seems to be late. Compare 
ddara, ddrtya, etc. 
dyaji, viii. 23. 17; i. 28, 7.* 

drana^ viii. 59. 8 ; i. 112. 6 {drana and drd are found in family 
books). 

dptrvant^ viii. 84. 7 ; i. 23. 1 ; Sutra. 

\iddhdgn% viii. 27. 7; i. 83. 4 ; sdmiddhdgni^ v. 37. 2 ; x. 63. 7. 

Clearly an accident, if v. 37 is early.] 
indratvota, viii. 19. 16; i. 132. 1; tndradmstay only in ix. 73. 5; 
mdragopdh^ viii. 46. 32 (compare indragupta^ AV. xii. 1. 11). 
The form indratvota may have changed accent and in reality 
be from indratva^ the Epic abstract. f 


* But in ii. 9. 6, dyaji^fha, 

f In Mbha. appears indragopaha^ in the sense of Brah. indragopa, an 
insect (Qat. Brah. xiv. 5. 3. 10). If indratvota be from indra tvdta (ii, 
11. 16; PW.) the form is bizarre enough to be an unintelligent imitation. 
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'dpapriit\ viiL 8. 5 ; 34. 11 ; L 10. 3; twice in AY.; in 

Brah,, etc. Compare iipa^rotdr in vii. 23. 1. The verbal 
combination is common in family books. 

%tpahvard^ viii. 6. 28; 58. 6; 85. 14; i. 62. 6; 87. 2 ; Epic. 
i^stra^ viii. 6. 37; 6. 48; 46. 22, 31; i. 138. 2: compare x. 

106. 2. In viii., only in ddiiastiiti. See final Note, p. 83. 
6daVl viii. 58. 2 ; i. 48. 6. 

hahsyapTd^ viii. 3, 22 ; i. 10. 3. Compare hdmaprd^ i. 158. 2. For 
kaksyd itself, a late word, see final Note, p. 77. 
kadliapT\ see adhapriya^ in List i., above. 

kd^dvant^ viii. 25. 24; 57. 18 ; kapaplakwd^ ib. 33. 19 (three 
ddnastutis). In viii, 33. 11 ; i. 22. 3 ; 37. 3 ; 157. 4 ; 162. 17 ; 
168. 4, occurs kdpd j but also in v. 83. 3, besides trikagd in 
ii. 1 8. 1. Possibly related are kagd^ a proper name, in viii. 
5. 37, and kagikd, i. 126. 6, ^weaseP (?), The word kdgd is 
common in later literature (Brah., Epic). Comparing kapipd^ 
^a mat’ (AY.), the meaning ^ plait, twine’ {kaglkd, ‘creeping 
sinuously ’?), suggests itself as radical. The limitation of 
occurrences is of great interest, for the word is not infre- 
quent ; yet with the exception of v. 83. 3 it is confined in 
reality to i., viii, for the lateness of ii. 18 is clear at a glance. 
Moreover, of the hymns where kdgd occurs, that in which is 
found kagaplakdifj together with kdgd (viii 33. 11, 19) is 
shown by gdstrd^ verse 16, to be even later than most of viii 
One is tempted, accordingly, to suspect that the occurrence 
of kdgd at V. 83. 3 may signify more than the other repeated 
coincidences between v. and viii.; but the suggestion of late- 
ness for this Parjanya bymn (v. 83) will perhaps appear too 
heterodox. Kdgh is probably rather avoided than not known, 
and is an example of restraint in the use of common words, 
since elsewhere in the hymns there are often occasions where 
this word might be expected, as in the facing hymns. But 
such restraint would be almost as good a test of age as one 
could desire. As in English one might guess at the age of a 
religious book from the presence in it ol words which a pre- 
ceding generation would not have admitted into literature of 
this sort, e. g. the gospel hymn-book of the Salvationists, so 
the conventional language of the hymns may exclude what 
is later admitted into religious poetry. 
gdyatrdvepas^ viii. i. 10; i. 142. 12. 
gdgrlta^ viii. 21. 6 ; i. 137, 1. 

chdnday viii. 7. 36 ; i. 92. 6 {chandd^ vi. 11. 3, doubtful); Epic, as 
noun. 

jafhjandbhdvat^ viii. 43. 8; jdnjat% i. 168. 7 (only parallel). 
jdldsdbhesaja^ viii. 29. 5 ; i. 43. 4 ; AY. 

jdmatar, viydmdtar^ the former, viii. 2. 20 ; 26. 21, 22 ; the latter, 
i. 109. 2, ttTT. Xcy. The former occurs in Smrti, etc, 
jihmdidra, viii. 40. 5 ; i. 116. 9. I think the only other form of 
bdra is nlctnabdra, v. 85, 3; viii. 61. 10; x. 106. 10; another 
case of coincidence with v. 
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tanuJcr’% viii. 68. 3 ; i. 31. 9; Sutra. Compare tcmuhrthd, viii. 

75. 1, aTT- Xcy. ; and final JSTote, p. 82, on the Avestan form. 
tdpurjambha^ viii. 23. 4; i. 36. 16; 58. 5; always of Agni. 
dtdyagniy Yfil. 9. 2; i. 15. 11, 

duTmddcty viii. 2. 12 ; i. 32. 6 ; 39. 6 ; VS.; colloquial Epic. Com- 
pare for meaning su7vl>pi\ viii. 2). 14, a7r. Aey. 
devdttity viii. 32. 27 ; i. 37, 4. Compare vtmdii, in List vii, 
below. 

dravdtpani, of A 9 vins’ steeds, viii. 5. 35 ; of Alvins, i. 3. 1, 
Compare d^^avdccakra, viii. 34. 18 ; but also dravddapvay iv. 
43. 2. 

dvlpd, viii. 20. 4; i. 169. 3; dvlpm^ AV. Compare mpd, Vfil. 1. 
9 ; 3. 1 ; and dhdnUy only in viii., i., x. But Roth reads 
dmyd for dvlpd in viii. 20. 4. 

dhltdy as noun, ‘ intent,’ viii. 3. 16; 8. 10; 40. 3; 41.1; i, J70. 1. 
In the last case (with d) the i)articiple is half noun ; in viii. 
it is wholly so. 

dhrsanmanaSy voc., viii. 78. 4; i. 52. 12. 
nadwr'ty viii, 12. 26; i. 52. 2. 

namasyiiy viii. 27. 11 ; i. 55. 4; Smrti. Compare the new forms 
manasyt'ty in x.; in h, ix.; maMiasyuy in ix., x,; 

girvanasydy in x.; i‘ see Listii., above; panasy'dy 

V. 56. 9; iirusy'd, viii. 48. 5 ; avisy'dy i. 189. 5 ; viii. 45. 23; 
56. 9. * ■ ' ^ 

nrxxihaSy viii. 25. 23 ; i. 6. 2. In ii. 37* 5, nrvdhana, 
pandyyOy Vfil. 9. 3; i. 160. 5; Brah. 

patayUwdy viii. 27. 12; i. 163. \\\ patayimuhdy AY. vi. 18. 3. 
Causals in 4sm\ all belong to the later group, if I am not 
mistaken. The only early adj. not causal so made is carimiVy 
iv. 7. 9 ; vi. 61. 8 ; while like patayisniX are madayisnydy only 
i. 14, 4; viii. 7l. 2; AY.; the unique wmayisnavas, voc., 
viii. 20. 1 ; pdfayimiiy x. 97. 3 ; AY.; Brah.; Epic; tdpay- 
isrudy X. 34. 7. Compare also the companion-piece to carimil 
in dmavimUy x, 94. 11.* 

patsutdSy viii. 43. 6 ; i. 32. 8 ; compare c/xttoSwv, but here adv, 
from locative. This is the only form of this sort in RV. 
Compare hrttdSy pattdSy in x. 

pdpriy ‘saving’ in viii. 16. 11; i. 91. 21; AV.; and Brah. As 
‘ offering,’ ‘ rich,’ in early books. 

pratddvasUy viii. 13. 27; krtddvasUy ib. 31. 9; and patddvasuy i. 
119. 1, are unique compounds and belong together. Early is 
vidddvasiiy i. 6. 6; iii. 34. 1 ; v. 39. 1 ; viii. 55. 1. Compare 
fdhddrly viii. 46, 23 ; rdhddvdray vi. 3. 2. Of the same form 
is the aTT. Xcy. mandddvlray viii. 58. 1. Compare 
in List iv., below. 


* There are two more forma of this sort, po^ayi^nii and gocayi^ndf 
both in AY, The observation above holds good only for causals. The 
other forms (here without t), vfdhasnii, cari§n'd appear in family 
hooks. In X., ix., and YS., respectively, are found ni^atsndy vadhasnicy 
dank^ri'CL, 
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(prat^ir)^ suprat'^r, prdturti^ are implied in suprdturti in iii, 9. 1. 
prdbharta7% viii. 2. 35; i. 178. 3 {prahhartavya^ Smrti). The 
noun prdbhannan occurs in compound, v. 32. 4 ; otherwise 
only in viii., i., x. 

pra^dsmia, viii. 61. 1 ; i. 112. 3 ; Brfih.; Epic. In the late hymn 
of priests’ names, ii. 5, occurs prap(lstdi\ vs. 4 ; elsewhere 
only in i. 94. 6 ; VS,; Brah., etc. Compare the use of 
^(Istrdy in 'RV. only in viii. 33. 16 ; of the verb prd pds, in i. 
and X. only ; and of prapU in 1, ix.. x. only. 
prdsU^ viii. 7, 28; i. 39. 0 (100. 17); prdsUmanty vi. 47. 24 {dcma- 
sPuti^ late) ; further in AV., Brfih., etc. 
prdskanva^ viii. 3. 9 ; Vfil 3. 2 ; 6. 8 ; i. 44. C ; 45. 3 ; author of 
i. 44-50 ; ix. 95 ; VfiL 1. Compare Kanva, son of G-hora, of 
Ahgiras race, i. 36. 10-11 ; 48. 4 ; 112. 5 ; viii. 5. 23 ; 8. 4 ; 
AV, ; plural, i. 14. 2 ; 47. 2 ; viii. 8. 3. 
prmargd^ viii. 4. 6 ; suprdvargd^ viii. 22. 18 ; ddsdprav argali. 

92. 8 {prd as in prdyoga, x. 106. 2). 
bdh'dtds viii. 90. 2 ; i. 41. 2. 
bhojydy viii. 21. 8 ; i. 126. 6 ; 128. 5 ; Epic form. 
mathrd^ viii. 46. 23 ; i. 181. 5. Compare Aufrecht*^, Preface, p. iv. 
mandddvlra and mddayimd^ see above under pratddvasu^ 
yimii^ respectively. 

yavydbhis^ sic, viii. 87. 8 ; yavyd^ i. 167. 4 ; 173. 12. 
yaM, (vii. 15. 11 ;) viii. 4. 5 ; 19. 12 ; 49. 13 ; 73. 5 ; i. 26. 10 ; 
74. 5 ; 79. 4.* 

yuvapd, viii. 35. 5; i, 161. 3,7. The formation, like that of 
romapd, rdman, and drvapa or arva^d, drvany is not found 
in other family books, unless turvupa be a case, which, how- 
ever, probably comes direct from turvd (not from turvdn)^ 
like from Hcl 

ruvany, viii. 85. 12 ; ruvam/'d, i. 122. 5 ; both only here. 
vanhi^ viii. 3. 5 ; i. 64. 12 ; 119. 1 ; 139. 10 ; 180. 3 (?). But 
perhaps hi. 40. 7 also belongs here. 
vdsyaist% viii. 75. 2-3 ; i. 25. 4 ; 176. 1. 

vajaddvany viii. 2, 34; i. 17, 4. In Brfih., nanae of a Saman, 
vc0addvarl» 

vdsard, viii. 6. 30 ; 48. 7 ; i. 137. 3. A late word for ‘ day ’ ; in 
RV. ^by day,’ or ^ clear ’ (Hillebrandt, Ved, Myth,^ p. 26), 
mbhind'd^ nom. prop., viii. 2. 41 ; adj., i. 116. 20; mbliinduha^ 
nom. prop, (see PW.), Brah. 

vibhuta, in composition, vd)hutardt% viii. 19. 2 ; vibhutadyumna, 
viii. 33. 6 ; i. 156. 1. Common in later literature, to judge 
by the fact that vibhutamanas is used to explain vimanas in 
Nir. 

vwdsvan, viii. 91. 22 ; i. 187. 7. 

vi^vdgurta, viii. 1. 22 ; 59. 3 ; i. 61. 9 ; vigvagurt% voc,, i. 180. 2, 


* As for vii, 15. 11, as is well known, hymns 15-17 in this collection 
are late. See final Note (on yazu\ p. 83. 
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vipvati^r, viii. 88. b ; i. 48. 16. SV. has a worse reading in the 
former passage. In ii. 3. 8, mpvdturti, 
vipva20l^s, viii. 26. 1 ; mpvdp'ds^ i. 162. 22. 

'DTsanap})d^ viii. 20. 10; nom. prop., i. 51. 13, Brah., etc. 
vfsanvaoity viii. 57. 18 ; i. 100. 16 ; 122. 3 ; 173. 5 ; 182. 1, 
pataparvariy see under patdhradhna^ List i. (above), 
pupuhvdn% viii. 23. 5 ; pupukvand^ i. 132. 3 (late). 
piAtna^ pmtnyd^ viii. 40. 31 ; i. 100, 18, respectively. The latter 
appears to be a late verse. 

sacdnas^ {sacdnastamd)^ sdcanas^ viii. 26. 8 ; i, 127. 11 (verb, 
sacanasy, x. 4. 3). In viii. 22. 2, sacandvmit But in 1. 116. 
18 ; vi. 39. 1, sacand. 

sdmbhrtdpva^ viii. 34. 12 ; sambhrtakratOi voc., i. 52. 8. These 
are both of Indra, and the only such compounds before Brah., 
except sdmihrtaprl, AV. xix. 49. 1. 
sugdvyaniy viii. 12. 33 ; i. 162. 22. Compare i. 116. 25, sugdva. 

In Mbha., siigava is a karmadhdraya, 
sdgmya, viii. 22. 15 ; i. 48. 13 ; 173. 4. 
sudy'Ojty viii. 23. 4; i. 140. 1 ; 143. 3. 
supmvargd^ see pravargd, above. 

mrupd^ viii. 4. 9 ; mrupakrtnd^ i. 4. 1 ; common adj. of the later 
period (not in AV.). The kTt)dij extension is found in the 
Talavakara Brah., vi. 165 (BurnelPs MS.), surupakrtm't. 
s'dsamskrtay viii. 66. 11; i. 38. 12; Epic. Compare samskrta^ viii. 

33. 9 ; V. 76. 2 {‘krid), 
srprdddnu, viii. 25. 6 ; i. 96. 3. 
sdmahdma^ viii. 50. 2 ; i. 104. 9 ; AV. 
haridravd, viii. 35. 7 ; i, 50. 12 (late). See Note, p. 79. 
Kimnyakepa^ i. 79. 1 ; h'trcmyakepya, viii. 32. 29=82. 24. Later, 
Siranyakepa^ Hiranyakepin* In early form, hdrikepa^ of 
Agni, iii. 2. 13. 


Somewhat over one-fifth of the forms here noted as common to 
viii. and i. alone are found in the hymns of the latter book 
ascribed to various Kanvas (12-23, 36-60). Occasionally a word 
like arkin helps to show that hymns now placed before the K^nva 
collection of i. may have come from the Kunva family; thus 
this word arMn^ for example, occurs in hymns i. 7 and i. 10 as 
well as in 38, and would also indicate that viii. 90 comes, like 
other hymns of viii. ascribed to other than Kanvas, from the 
Kanvas. The hymns placed before the Valakhilya furnish most 
of the correspondence with i, but the final hymns of viii. are also 
well represented. This indicates again (compare the observations 
on pp. 52, 65) tnat hymiiri viii. 1-48 are in general later than the 
hymns that now follow right after the Valakhilya. 
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List iv.: Words occurring in RV*. viii., i., and x., but not elsewhere 

in RV. 

I take up now the common vocabulary of viii. and i.j as it is 
shared by x. and ix. And first, the common vocabulary of viii., 
i., and x. 

cya, see note.* 

adhvarapri^ viii. 4. 14 ; i. 44. 3 ; 47. 8 ; x. 36. 8 ; 78. 7. 
andturd, viii. 47. 10 ; i. 114. 1 ; x. 94. 11 ; 97. 20. Compare dturci, 
only in viii. Both words occur in AV*., and later dtura is 
common, 

dnuvrata, viii. 13. 19 ; i. 34. 4 ; 51. 9 ; x. 34. 2; four times in 
AV.; in Brah., Epic, etc. Compare v'tvrata^ below. 
dparihvrta^ viii. 67. 8; i. 100. 19 ; 102. 11 ; x. 63, 5. Compare 
panhv7/t^ aTT. Xcy. in viii. 47. 6 (but in vii. 82. 1 ; ix. 79. 2, 
pdrihvrti). 

abMhhyd^ viii. 23. 5 ; i. 148. 5 ; x. 112. 10 ; but ahhiJchydtdr in iv. 
17. 17. 

?nna, viii 4. 3 ; 76. 1, 4 ; i 186. 9 ; x. 34. 1, 9 ; once in AV.; also 
in Brfih., etc. 

uddra^ viii. 1. 23 ; 2. 1; 17. 8 {vap6dara)\ 67. 7 ; 80. 5 ; i. 26. 15; 
30. 3; 42. 9; 162. 10; x, 86. 23; AV., Brah., etc. Both 
uddra and jathdra are in use in Smyti. But in RV., the for- 
mer is not found in other family books, and the latter is 
found but once in viii (81. 23, plural). This coincides with 
AV., where uddra is used often and jathdra but thrice. 
With mpddara^ compare viii. 1. 23, sphird. For the Aves- 
tan correspondence, see final Note, p. 81. 
hsayddmra (compare pratddvasu^ in List iii., above), viii. 19. 10; 

1 106. 4 ; 114. 1-3, 10 ; 125. 3 ; x. 92. 9. 

hsurd, viii. 4. 16 ; i. 166. 10 \ x. 28. 9. The word does not mean 
a razor, but a blade, — in i. 166 fastened upon a car- wheel 
(late); and so in viii. 4. 16, not scissors but a rapidly turning 
blade (AV. xx, 127. 4) is implied. In AV. it is the blade of 
an arrow. The word is old, but its special application is 
worked out differently in India and Greece. 

[caitdrdmas^ late word for ^moon,’ v. 51, 15 {aurydcandramds^ 
like Buryamds^ which, again, occurs only in viii., x.); i. 102. 

2 ; X. 190. 3 (in both cases, surydeand/ramds)\ and candrdmas 
in viii. 71. 8 ; i. 24. 10 ; 84. 15 ; 105. 1 ; x. 64. 3 ; 85. 19 ; 90. 
13]. 

carUra, viii. 48. 5 ; i. 116. 15 ; x. 117. 7 ; AV. Later as ^ behavior.’ 
ddhsistha, viii. 22. 1 ; 24. 26, 26 ; i. 182. 2 ; x. 143. 3. 


*In viii. 41. 10; i. 67. 6; 164. 6; x. 82. 6, ajd means the ‘unborn.* 
As this is a meaning used in later literature, the word deserves a place 
in the list. But other passages may be so interpreted, though the 
meaning here is that assigned by PW. and Grassmann to these passages 
alone. 
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[durhdnd^ i. 38. 6 ; 121. 14; durhcindy^ x. 134. 2 ; diirhandylx^ in 
^ the late yerse iv. 30. 8 ; diirhdndvcmt^ viii, 2. 20 ; 18. 14.] 
drdghlya dyidi, viii. 18. 18; the phrase completed hj jlvdse ; in 
i. 53. 11 ; X. 18. 2~3 ; 115, 8, by pratardm dddhdnah. The 
same phrase in AV., Brah,; not elsewhex’e in RV. Even 
drdghlyas happens to occur, in other ai)plication, only in x. 
Several other late forms occur in the same hymns of viii. 
dhdmi, viii. 3. 19 ; i. 33. 4 ; 144. 5 ; x. 4. 3 ; 27. 17. Compare 
dmpd in viii., i. Compare also clhanus in Manu. Both late 
and early is the related dhdnvan. 
dhumdhetii^ viii. 43. 4 ; 44. 10 ; i. 27. 11 ; 44. 3 ; 94. 10 ; x. 4. 5 ; 
12. 2, In RV., epithet of Agni. Later, Epic, ^ comet.’* The 
idea is given (dhumds te Icetuh) in v. 11. 3. 
nimriic, viii. 27. 19 ; i. 151. 6 ; Ici. 10 ; x. 151. 5 ; AV.; Brah. 
pariKiQus^ see final Note, below, p. 75. 

pdrpu^ viii. 6. 40; i. 105. 8; x. (33. 2); 86. 23; {prthupdrpUy vii. 
83. 1). It is questionable whether in the last passage pdrpu 
is ax or people. 

ply^ see plyatmo in List L, above. 

purvd 2 oltiy viii. 3. 7 ; i. 19. 9; 134. 1 ; 135. 1 ; x. 112. 1. With 
the exception of the last passage, where the nominative is 
used, always purvdpltaye. Compare only in 

viii. 34. 5. Early are and pm-'-\iQpjhjcu\ 

prdyati^ viii. 58. 18; i. 109. 2; 126. 5; x. 129. 5. The corre- 
sponding nomen agentis occurs in early books. 
pray'd)^ viii. 37. 5; i. 186. 9; x. 33. I; 77. 5 ; 96. 12; AY. In 
the first passage pray'iij (like prdyiiJcti, ydga) is * activity,’ 
as opposed to Jcsbna ; in the other passages, ^ team.’ 
prasrdvana, viii. 33. 1 ; 54. 2; i. 180. 8; xri48. 2; common in 
the Epic. In viii. 89. 9, purdhprasrm^ana^ aw- Xcy. 

[pMna, ^foam,’ in the late verse iii. 53. 22; otherwise only in 
viii. 14. 13; i. 104. 3; x. 61. 8; AY., etc. Probably, how- 
ever, the omission is not significant, as the meaning would 
not often have to be expressed.] 

bdhvdjas, viii. 20. 6; 82. 2; i. 1 35. 9 ; x. 111. 6 ; adj. except in 
82. 2. 

hrhddhhanu^ viii. 78. 2; i. 27. 12 ; 36. 15 ; x. 140. 1. 
made-made^ viii. 13. 7 ; i. 81. 7; x. 120. 4. 

mdnavas^ the plural of mdnu occurs only viii. 18. 22 ; i. 89. 7 ; 

96. 2 ; X. 66. 12 ; 91. 9; twice in AY. 
mandhcitdr^ viii. 39. 8; 40. 12 i. 112. 13; x. 2, 2 ; nom. prop., 
Epic mdndhdtar, 

Tudravartani, viii. 22. 1, 14; i. 3. 3 ; x. 39. 11 ; YS. Compare 
Jcrsndvarta7him viii.; ragh'Ctvartani in viii., ix. 
romapd, viii. 31, 9; 80. 6 ; i. 126. 7 ; x. 86. 16 ; post-Rik (Epic). 
For rdman is found Idmayi only in x. 


* Compare Weber, Om, Fort,, p. 397. 

{ Compare purvdcittaye in List v. (below), 

Here as mandhdtrvdt In 43. 13 in one verse occur bhfguvdt, man- 
u§vdt, angirasvdt. 
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'divrata^ Tiii. 12, 15 ; i. 63. 2 ; x. 23. 1 ; 49. 2 ; 105. 2 (all these of 
h(tTi)\ X. 105. 4, of rivers; ib. 55. 3, of light. The only 
other passage cited is AY. iii. 8. 5. Compare iinuvrata^ 
above. 

vtpvaka^ viii. ^75, 1 ; i. 116. 23 ; 11'7. 7 ; x. 65. 12. For the end- 
ing see under miyakd^ List ii., above. 

[wrd, in the mystic verse iv. 1. 16 ; otherwise only viii. 2. 6 ; i, 
124. 8 ; 126. 5 ; x. 123. 2 ; AY.] 
pdmtdtl^ viii. 18. 7 ; i. 112. 20; x. 137. 4. 

gvdtrd^ viii. 52. 5 ; i. 31. 4 ; x. 88. 4. Compare §^iHttral)hdj, viii. 
4. 9, ttTT. Xcy.; and pidtrya^ x. 49. 10; 106. 2; 160. 2. Not 
in AY, but in YS. 

hams7cf% viii. 49. 15 ; 91. 13; i. 13. 3 ; 166. 2 ; x. 66. 6. Com- 
pare -hrti^ i. 18. 8 ; 93. 3 ; x. 91. 11 ; -]yat‘h L 12. 8 ; x. 
15. 10; i. 72. 7 ; kavirdd^ x. 15. 10; havirmdthi^ vii, 

104. 21, late. Also in the family books, hcivirddya and 
havircldJ^ 


List V. ; Words occurring in RV. viii., i., and ix., but not elsewhere in RV. 

amihdmd^ viii. 48. 8 (adv., as in cimcsvdpam^ aw- Xey. in viii. 86. 
3); 81. 13 ; i. 17. 3 (adv.); ix. 11. 7; 113. 9 (late). 

gdtra (for earlier duga), viii. 17. 5 ; 48. 9 ; i. 162. 11, 19, 20 ; ix. 
83. 1 ; seven times in AY. ; and in all subsequent literature. 
Decidedly late is i. 162. 

dohdna^ viii. 12. 32 ; i, 144. 2 ; ix. 75. 3. Compare the late word 
d6ha^ only in x. 42. 2 ; ddlias^ only in vi. 48. 13 ('U^py(^-, late ?);f 
viii. 58. 3 {suda')\ x. 11. 1. The first word is Bralimanic, 
Epic. 

\napt% viii. 2, 42 ; i. 50. 9 (Kanva hymn) ; ix. 9. 1 ; 14. 5 ; 69. 3 ; 
three times in AY. ; and also in the first verse of the mark- 
edly late hymn KY. iii. 31 !] t 

payovfdh, viii. 2. 42 ; i. 64. 11 ; ix. 74. 1 ; 84. 5 ; 108. 8. This 
and the last word are from the same {ddnastuti) verse (2. 42) ; 
but the whole hymn appears to be as late as the tag. 

pdrip% viii. 2. 2 ; i. 135. 2; ix. 69. 3; 98. 7. The combination 
is common in Sk., where pariputa is colloquial and technical 
both. In HY., only viii., i., and ix. have the compound. 


The compounds increase rapidly in subsequent literature; and liavis- 
hft itself occurs four times in AY. alone ; though never in RY. ii.-'Vii.! 

’ f This verse is expunged by Grassinann because of its metre and 
interference with the strophic arrangement. 

I In some of these cases, especimly in ix., where the fingers and 
hands are called by this name, naptt seems to me to have lost all sense 
of relationship (‘daughter’) and to be equivalent to ‘girl’ or ‘young 
woman.’ In the late verse viii. 2. 42 also this seems to be the meaning. 
The poet praises the gift of two young women (as in 46. 33) whom he 
terms rdnasya naptyh, i. e. filles de joie. 
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purvdcittaye, purvdp%ti occurs only in viii., i., and x. (above), 
so pur'odciUaye (sic) occurs only in viii. 3. 9; 6. 9 ; 12. 33 ; 
25. 12 ; i. 84. 12 ; 112. 1 ; 159. 3 ; ix. 99. 5. The word is not 
found in RV. in other cases ; but later the word (in nom. 
etc.) is the name of a nympli. 

ydjana^ in the meaning ^preparation’ (of song, like suvrhtl), is 
found only in viii. 79. 3 ; i, 88. 5 ; ix. 7. 1 ; 102. 3, The 
meaning ^ preparation ’ is common in the Epic, and occurs in 
Sutra. 

vacovid^ viii. 90. 16 ; i. 91. 11 ; ix. 64. 23 ; 91. 3. 

vya^va{vdt)* This man and his progeny and imitators are 
referred to in viii. 9. 10; 23. 23 ; 24. 22 ; 26. 9 ; i. 112. 16 ; 
ix. 65. 7 (a Kanva hymn). Compare mitya^'ody in hymns 
of viii. 

^yendbhrtay viii. 84. 3 ; i. 80. 2 ; ix. 87. 6. 

sahsdni (from sa/i), viii. 24. 26 ; i. 111. 3; ix. 110. 1. In v. 41. 
4, occurs saksdna. In viii. 59. 8, sahsdni {sac) should be 
compared with 22. 15. 

snihiti (v. 1. snkhiti)^ viii. 85. 13 ; i. 74. 2 ; verb, in ix. 97. 54. 
Later, the verb is common. Verb and derivative in RV. 
appear only here. 


List vi. : Words occurring in RV. viii., i., ix., and x., but not elsewhere 

in RV. 


addSy adv., viii. 10. 1 ; 26. 17 ; i. 187. 7 ; ix. 65. 22 ; x. 72. 6 ; 155. 
^ 3 ; 186. 3 ; AV; Brah. 

aydsya^ viii. 51. 2 ; i. 62. 7 ; ix. 44, 1 ; x. 67. 1 ; 108. 8 ; 138. 4 ; 
as nom. prop., reputed author of ix, 44-46; x. 67-68; com- 
mon word in Brah. Windisch., KZ. xxvii. 17 1, connects 
with aiyiio^. In the other family books, ayds, 
dtmdn. This word occurs but twice in the family-books, ii -vii. 
In vii 87. 2, atmd te vdtahy the word must mean ‘breath.’* 
In the mystic Parjanya hymn, vii. 101, a phrase of the 
sixth verse (=i. 115. 1) makes Parjanya (or, in i. 115, the 
sun) the ‘seif or soul of the world.’ So in i., ix,,f and x., 
while not entirely losing the more primitive signification, 
dtmdn has the later meaning of ‘spirit ’ or ‘ soul’ In viii., this 
meaning occurs once, namely, in 3. 24 {ddnastuti). For the 
other cases, ^ee Grassmann. The form tmdn^dtmdn occurs 
in the family books, in the meaning ‘ self ’ (refiexive — ^not 
‘soul’); but not in viii. I exclude tmdndy as not belonging 
to tmdn) 

Jcslrdy viii. 2. 9; i. 104, 3 ; 164. 7 ; ix. 67. 32; x. 87. 16 : hslra- 
pdlcdniy viii. 66. 10, common in AY., Brah,, Smyti. 


* This, however, does not appear to be an early hymn, 
t ix. 2. 10 ; 6. 8 (74. 4 ; 85. 8) ; 113. 1. 
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gdthd^ gdthiL (Compare gdyatra,) Significant of the relation 
between viii. and later literature is the fact that gdthd^ 
gdtha^ is a common Bralimanic word, that it is used several 
times in AV., that it occurs quite frequently also in RV, viii. 

i. j ix., and x., and is yet almost unknown to the family books 

ii. *~vii. In fact, save in the late hymn v. 44 {rjugCitha, vs. 5), 
there is not a single occurronce of gathd^ gdtha^ in these 
books. In the group of books now under consideration 
gathd occurs at i. 167. G;^ix. 11. 4; gdthdpciti^ i. 43.4; 
)/itthdpravas^ viii. 2. 38 ; gdt/id, viii. 32. 1 ; 60. 14 ; 87. 9 ; 
ix. 99. 4; x. 85. 6 (with nd7*dpamt); gdthdn% i, 190. 1 ; viii. 
81. 2 ; the Epic gdtidm, at i. 7. 1. In view of the revival of 
the word in AV., Biiih., etc., the total absence of gdthd^ 
gdtha in ii.-vii. (barring the sole exception just mentioned), 
and the occurrence of the word and its nearest kin in i., viii., 
ix., and x. is most noteworthy and significant. 

gdyatrd. (Compare gathd,) The treatment of gdyat7\i^ 4rt^ is 
parallel with that of gdthd barring Tranic relations, gdyatrd 
is common in the later literature, not uncommon in AV, 
and not uncommon in RV. viii, i, ix., and x. ; while 
in ii-vii. it is found only in the notoriously late hymn, 
ii, 43. f Apart from that passage, the occurrences are : i. 
12.11; 21.2; 27. 4; 38.14; 79.7; 120.6; 164.23, 24, 
25; 188.11; viii 1. 7, 8 ; 2.14; 16.9 ; 38.10; ix. 60. 1 ; 
X. 71. 11 ; gdyatr% x, 14. 16 (AV. xviii. 2. 6) and 130. 4; 
gdyatravartani, viii. 38, 6 ; gdyatrdmpas^ i. 142. 12 ; viii. 1. 
10; gdyatrln^ 1. 10. 1. The word gdyatr\ as a name for 
RV. iii 62. 40, is not Vedic. 

grahhd^ viii 70. 1 ; ix. 106. 3; AV. xiv. 1. 38 ; udagrabha^ RV. 
ix. 97. 15 ; grdvagrdbhd^ i 162. 5 ; hastagrdhhd^ x. 18, 8. 

tlrthd (and sutlrthd). This word for ^ crossing ’ or ^ ford ’ occurs 
commonly from AV. on through later literature. So far as 
the literal meaning goes, it may mean a place to cross any- 
thing, but its speciarsignification obtains in RV. In iv. 29. 
3 there is one case where the more general (older) meaning 
applies. Here, tlrthd^ in miva^hd^ seems to mean a ‘good 
path.’ In viii. 47. 1 1, the same form may mean a ‘ good 
path’ or a ‘good ford.’ But ilrthd itself means a ford in 
i 46 ; once or twice in x.; and in viii 61. 7, tlrthh smdhor 
ddhi svark The word occurs as above and i 46. 8 (a K^va 
hymn); 169. 6; 173. 11; ix. 97. 53; x. 31. 3; 40. 13; lu! 7. 
see Jch'edd^ in List ii., above. 

tristdh\ see List viii., below. 


* Oldenberg, ZDMG. xxxviii. 439-64, seeks to explain the phenomena 
by the fact that viii. is especially a fifdmau-book. But this does not 
explain, e. g., why occurs in just the latest part of viii. 

fin vs. 1, of the bird of evil omen. The hymn is the last of the 
book, and of distinctly Atharvan character. The words are : ubM vdedu 
vadati samagd iva gdyatrdrh, ca trdistubhaifi cdnu rdjati. 
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nins, yiii. 43. 10 ; i. 144. 1 ; ix. 85. 3 ; x. H. 2 ; 92. 2 ; 94. 9. 
The word does not occur in AV,, and is not cited from Brah., 
hut it appears in Panini. The Epic word for ^ kiss ’ occurs 
in i. 185. 5, (with aMi, as in Brfili.; hut in Epic with 

ava^ d, iipd^ samd^ etc.). 

[prtmy. In ii. 8. 0, the last verse of the hymn, there is a sudden 
change of metre from gdyairl to amtstubh Note also that 
pfida a has the Ej)io cadence. If these may be taken as 
indications that the sixth verse is not part of the original 
hymn, the rejection of the verse removes the only exception 
to the rule that prtany occurs in the group i., viii., ix., x., 
alone. The adjective pricing u occurs in the early hooks 
(iv. 20. 1 ; vii. 6. 4); hut of these at least the latter hymn 
would seem to he late. The verb occurs as follows : ii. 8. 6 
(see above); viii. 40. ^ ; 75. 5 (both ptc.); i. 8. 4 (ptc.); 32. 
7; 54. 4; 132. 1 (ptc.), 0; ix. 35. 3 (ptc.); 53: 3; 61. 29 (ptc.); 
X. 27. 10 ; 43. 6 (ptc.); 152. 4 (ptc.); 174. 2 (ptc.); and nine 
. times besides in AV.| 

priyd (compounds). A formation common in Smrti. Compare 
Epic priyakara, priyakdraka^ priyadar^cma, 

priyavddci, etc. In AY., YS., and Brahmana, these com- 
pounds are also not uncommon. Compare priyddhdman^ 
priydtami^ priyavddiny priydpati. This is a formation’^ 
known in RY. only to books viii., i., ix., x. Compare pri- 
yahsatra, voc., viii. 27. 19 ; priyaydta^ voc., viii. 60. 2 ; 
yddhdma^ i. 140. 1 ; priydratha^ i. 122. 7 ; priydvrata^ x. 
150. 3 (and Brah.); priyasd^ ix. 97. 38 ; jjriydatotra^ i. 93. 6; 
priydsriya, x. 40. 11. Compare also the name Priy4medha 
(author of hymns in viii. and of ix. 28, and, in plural, name 
of his race): i. 139, 9 ; viii. 5. 25 ; plural, i. 45. 4 ; viii. 2. 
37 ; 3. 16; 4. 20 ; 6. 45 ; 8. 18^; 58. 8, 18 ; 76. 3 ; x. 73. 11 ; 
priyamedhavdty i. 45. 3 ; priydmedhastuta^ viii. 6. 45; prdi- 
yarnedha^ Brahmanas. 

madacydt^ viii. 1, 2L; 7. 13; 22. 16; 33.18; 34. 9; 35. 19; 63. 13; 
85. 6; i. 61. 2; 81. 3; 85. 7; 126. 4; ix. 12. 3; 32. 1; 53. 4; 79. 
2; 108. 11; x. 30. 9; mddacyuta, ix. 98. 3. 

{madintara) mad'intama^ viii. 1. 19; 13. 23; 24. 16 {madmtara)*^ 
53. 11; i, 91. 17; ix. 15. 8; 26. 6; 50. 4, 5; 62. 22; 67. 18; 74. 
9; 80. 3; 85. 3; 86. 1, 10; 96. 13; 99. 6; 108. 5, 15; x. 136. 6. 
With the exception of viii. 13. 23; x, 136. 6; AY. xi. 7. 7; 
always of soma. The comparative occurs only in viii. 24. 16, 
mesdy mes% and vardhd. Indra is a ram in viii. 2. 40; 86, 12; 
Indra or Rudra, i. 51, 1; 52. 1. The A 9 vins appear Mike 
two rams’ in the spiritless similes of x. 106. 5; and their 


* That is, with priyd as first member of the compound. For the 
others, compare adhapriya, kadhapriya, and kadJiaprlf only in viii. 
and i., List iii. The two other compounds show the partiality of the 
Ka^ivas for priyd. The first, haripriya. voc., occurs only in iii. 41. 8 ; 
the second, purupriyd, occurs in iii. 3. 4 '; v. 18, 1; viii. 5. 4 ; 12, 10 ; 18. 
4; 81. 14 ; 43. 81; 63. 1 ; i. 12. 2 ; 44. 3 ; 45. 6 (Ka:^va hymns). 
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protege offers rams, i. 116. 16 ; 117. 17, 18. In ix. 8. 5 ; 86. 
47; 107. 11, it is the ‘wool of the ewe’ {mesi) that takes the 
place of that of the usual <h)L The remaining cases of mesa, 
mesi are i. 43. 6 ; x. 27. 17; 01. 14. 

A similar state of things is found in the use of vardhd. 
The word or form vardkii oQ.awxn i. 88, 5 ; 121, 11 ; vardhd, 
in viii. 66. 10 ; i. 01. 7 ; 114. 5 ; ix. 97. 1 ; x. 28. 4 ; 86. 4 ; 
99. 0. The foe of Indra, Vrtra, is vardhu, and the vardhd 
of i. 61. 7. Rudra is a boar in i. 114. 5. In ix. 97. 7, the 
boar is Soma. Only in x. 28. 4 ; 86. 4 {varahagd) is vardhd 
certainly an earthly hoar. In x. 99. 6, tlie boar killed by 
Trita is the same demon as that killed by Indra. In viii. 66. 
10, the boar seems to be an earthly one, but may possibly 
refer to a god."^ Thus the old word ‘boar’ is employed in 
a new literary (religions) sense to describe gods or demons. 
The use here is that of i., ix., x., and possibly viii.; but not 
that of the books ii.-vii., which do not use the word. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that, in giving the title vardhd to 
divinities, the RV, for the first time in this regard is here in 
touch with later religious conceptions. The boar of i. 114. 6 
is not, however, that of later mythology. 
vdnd, viii. 20. 8 ; i. 85. 10 (PW.); ix. 97. 8 ; x. 82. 4 ; AV. x. 2. 

7 {pdnci)\ and Brah. It is in respect of the use of this word 
(in the meaning ‘music’), and not in respect of the mention 
of music, that these books are here distinguished from ii.-vii.; 
for in the latter, vdnlh may at times he the equivalent of vdnd. 
Vistdp, viii. 32. 3; 34. 13; 68. 7; 86. 5 ; i. 46. 3 ; ix. 12. 6 ; 34. 6 ; 
41. 6 ; 107. 14; x. 123. 2; AV. quinquies ; Brah. ; Sutra. 
Compare also vistdpa (Jjanman, loo, cit., p. 481), only viii. 
80. 5; ix. 113. io ; Av. {vistdpa, vdistapd, each once); 
Brah.; Smyti. Compare also in ix.; AV,; Brah,; 

Sm?ti; i. 46 is a Kanva hymn. 

^aryandvant {-vatl), viii. 6. 39; 7. 29; 63. 11; i 84. 14; ix. 66. 22; 

’ 113. 1; X. 35. 2. Compare drjikd, in List vii., and arjiktya, 

in Lust viii., below. 

Mtd» The surprising use of dhita. in viii, 51. 3 (List i., above), 
a use that is paralleled only in Brahmanas and Smi*ti, leads to 
the question whether there is a difference between hitd of the 
early books and hitd of the late. In viii. 43. 25 ; 49. 4; i. 166. 3; 
ix. 25. 2; 44. 2; 68. 7; 70. 10; 86. 13; x. 71. 10; 140. 3, hitd 
comes from hL Everywhere else it seems to come from dhd.\ 

* The boar in i. 61. 7 is apparently Vishnu, and possibly viii. 66. 10 
has reference to the same obscure legend. That the latter passage is 
late is attested by k§lrapdkd and oaknd in the same verse, with 
samshrta in the following, the two making an addition, in different 
metre,* to the original hymn. Possibly in ii. 14. 4 the urava may be 
identical with the demon elsewhere slain by Indra, but there is nothing 
to indicate this. 

t In the assignment of these forms to M or dhd, the PW. (an unpre- 
judiced critic) has been followed by me. At ix. 21. 4, the case is doubt- 
ful. The later Smrti meaning, ‘ agreeable,’ is rare ; but is probable at 
V. 42. 3; in the late iv. 57. 1; perhaps also at viii. 25. 7, and a few places 
in X. 
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A compaiison of cases of verbal agreement (Lists iii.-vi.) shows 
that after the sixty-fifth hymn of the first book the parallelism 
with the eighth suddenly ceases, or almost ceases, to be resumed, 
with less striking effect than in the first part of the book, with 
the eightieth hymn of i.; and that a corresponding blank occurs 
between hymns 145 and 161, when a close parallelism begins again. 
The last lists bear out the observation made above, that in general 
the first half and the very last hymns of viii. show closest con- 
nection with other late parts of RV. 


List vii. ; Words occurring in RV. viii. and ix., but not elsewhere in RV. 

ajirdpociSj viii. 19. 13 ; ix. 66. 25. Compare prhtha^och, viii. 19. 
4, aTT. Xcy. 

dnishrta^ see List viii., below. 

apsujiiy viii. 13. 2 ; 36. 1 ; ix. 106. 3. Compare apsujd^ viii.; 

apsuksU^ i. 139. 11. 
dsprta^ viii. 71. 9; ix. 3. 8; of Soma. 
drjikd^ compare drflkiya^ in List viii., below. 
upadfg^ viii. 91. 15; ix. 54. 2. 
uriddlidra^ viii. 1. 10; 82. 3; ix. 69. 1; Sutra. 
kraks^ avakraksin, viii. 1. 2 ; krdksamdna^ viii. 65. 11 ; vana- 
kraksd, ix. io8. 7. 

tatd, viii. 80. 5, 6; ix. 112. 3; AV., etc. 

ifpti, viii. 71. 6; ix. 113. 10; AV, Later this is a common word. 
durdsa^ late form for durdsas^ viii. 1. 13; ix. 101. 3. 
dvayH {ddvayu\ viii. 18. 14, 15; ix. 104. 6; 105. 6. 
dhijdvana^ viii. 5. 35; ix. 88. 3; 97. 49; dhlj'it, ix. 86. 1, 4. 
ndvdy viii. 25. 11; ix. 45. 5. 

parisrM, viii. 39. 10 ; ix. 1. 6 ; 68. 1 ; VS.; later, name of a drink 

(AY., Brah.). 

hhanddncty hhandandy; the noun, in viii. 24. 15, 17 ; ix. 86. 41 ; . 

the verb, in ix. 85. 2. Early is hhand, 
mddvan^ viii. 81. 19 ; ix. 86. 35. 

mand’o ddhi. a phrase (accent I) that occurs only in viii. 61. 2 ; 
ix. 63. 8 ; 65. 16. 

raglud^vartani^ viii. 9. 8 ; ix. 81. 2. Compare rudrdvartan% in 
List iv. 

rasln^ viii. 1. 26 ; 3. 1 ; ix. 113. 5 ; YS. As in Smyti, Hasteful.’ 
'odsutti^ viii. 50. 7; ix. 44. 6. So de^dtta (List iii.) occurs only in 
viii. and i.; and hhdgatti only once, in ix. 65. 17; while 
maghdtti occurs in viii. 24. 10; 45. 15; 59. 9; x. 166. 2; 
but also in iv. 42. 8 and v. 79. 5. The former of the two 
last passages is late. The latter remains a lone parallel in v. 
to the usage of the later group, as often. 
vasur-fic, ix. 110. 6; vdsurocis, viii. 34. 16. In AY., viii. 10. 27, 
vdsicruci, name of a Gandharva. 

vdra, as Hieye,’ viii. 2. 2 ; ix., passim ; perhaps in i. 132. 3 ; in 
Brah., vdla. 
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xnmy'ii^ viii. 81. 28 ; ix. 36. 6. The substantive, vii. 90. 1 {mTaya)\ 
ix. 64. 4. The verb, 'mray^ i. 116. 5 ; x. 103. 6 ; 128. 5; 
Brah. 

patmdga^ patdmagha^ see List i, (above). 
sdimmsu^ viii. 39. 7 ; AY.; mmiKisana^ ix, 86. 17. 

in phrase, viii. 58. 11 =ix. 61. 14. Compare i. 65. 4, 

rn'i^ip) L 

sahdsrotly viii. 34. 7 ; ix. 62. 14 (in i. 52. 2, saJidsramuti), 
si^drpaU^ viii. 44. 18 ; 86. 11 ; ix. 10. 2 ; Smrti. 

BVataUi^ viii. GO. 6 ; ix. 74. 2. 

hetar [compare pvaJuiUh' in List i. above], viii. 88. 7 ; ix. 62. 6 ; 
liHdr^ ix, 13. 6 ; 64. 29. 


List viii.! Words occurring iu RV. viii,, ix., and x., but not elsewhere 

in the RV. 

\dnUliTta^ etc. With the exception of ishria at vii. 76. 2 (where 
the poet alludes to the ‘poets of old’ as if be himself were a 
later one), all cases of the late and misbegotten ?*5>fcf-forms 
occur where we should expect them, in viii, i., ix., and x. 
They are plainly due to the misapprehended a-7iUkrta forms, 
felt as if made up of the elements an- and The 

occurrences — of every sort— are worth locating. Most nota- 
ble is the collocation isJcartdram dnisjcrtam^ viii. 88. 8 ; less 
so, {parisJcryivdnn) dnhkrtam^ ix. 39. 2, the only form of 
this ilk in ix. Further, we find : iskartdr^ x. 140. 5 ; hkartar^ 
viii. 1. 12 ; 20. 26 ; iskrta^ vii. 76. 2 ; \shrnudjhvam^ x, 53. 7; 
101. 2; hkaram^ x. 48. 8; ishrt% x. 97. 9; Ukrtdhfwa^x. 
101. 6.] ’ 

asastihdn, viii. 78. 2 ; 88. 5 ; ix. 62. 11 ; 87. 2 ; x. 56. 8. 

drjlkd^ viii. 7. 29 ; ix. 65. 23 ; 113. 2 ; drjikiya^ viii. 53. 11 ; x. 
76, 6. See Hillebrandt, Ved. MytK^ p. 137. 

. tristdhh, vih. 7. 1 ; 58. 1 ; ix. 97. 35 ; x. 14. 16 ; 130. 5. Trafis- 
* tubha occurs in i. 164. 23, 24 and ii. 43. 1 (both hymns are 
indubitably late), and in v, 29. 6. 

durmdrsa, viii. 45. 18 ; ix. 97. 8; x. 46. 8 ; Puranic in the sense 
‘unendurable.’ 

ydvamant^ viii. 82. 3 ; ix. 69. 8; x. 42. 7; 131, 2. Compare 
yavayd, only in viii. 67. 9. 

yac, viii. 1. 20 ; 2. 10 ; 56. 1 ; ix. 78. 3 ; 86. 41 ; x. 9. 5 ; 22. 7 ; 
48. 5 ; about a dozen times in AY. ; common in Brah. and 
Epic. The late poets use both the older form {tdt tvd ydm% 
viii. 3. 9) and the stronger ydc, which latter is unknown to, 
or at least not used by, the older poets.f 


* Compare Lanman, loc, cit, p. 475 ; Bloomfield, PADS., March, 1894, 
= Journal, xvi., p. cxxvi ; and Scott, Transactions of the Am. PMlol, 
Assoc., xxiii. 179 ff, who gives a mass of examples, for instance, an 
adder = a nadder. 

f In either case, viii. shows a distinct advance toward classical usage. 
The old Bhaga worshipper says : hhdgani dnugro ddha ydti rdtnam (vii. 
88. 6); the later dnugra says rather : hd tgdnam nd ydcisat (viii. 1. 20). 
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yuthydj Val. 8. 4 ; ix. 15. 4 ; x. 23. 4 ; Bruh., Epic. 
rathary^ viii. 90. 2 ; ix. 3. 5 ; x. 3Y. 3. Compare vadhary^ only 
i. 161. 9 5 ^rathary, only x. 11, 4. The only old parallel is 
sapary, 

lokd. With the exception of the late hymn, vi. 4V (Lanman, loc, 
cit,^ p. 578), no hymn of the early books has the form lokd 
(yL 47. 8). But lokd is the form in viii. 89. 12 ; ix. 113. 7, 9; 
X. 14. 9 ; 85. 20, 24 ; 90. 14 ; AV.; Brfih.; Sinyti. The com- 
pounds vary according to the position of the word. : idokaki% 
ix. 86. 21 ; x. 133. 1 ; vlokakrtn'd^ viii. 15. 4 ; ix. 2, 8 ; 
loka^ X. 128. 2 ; jlvalokd,, x. 18. 8 ; patilokdy x. 85. 43. The 
AY. has the last three, and six more such compounds ; chang- 
ing ulokakft to lokakft^ and having also one more compoitnd 
like it, lokajU,^ As ix. 113. 7, 9 and x. 90 are certainly late, 
the supposition must arise that viii. 89. 1 2 and x. 14. 9 belong 
to the same period, x. 85 has such a mixture of old and new 
that it has no weight in the scale. In sense, ulokakft is like 
{irukrd urd nas krdhi^ viii. 64. 11 (compare urdloka, x. 128. 2). 
vrstimdni, viii. 6. 1 ; ix. 2. 9 ; x. 98. 8 * Brah,; Epic. 

A comparison of the words in viii. and ix. shows that the group 
beginning with ix. 107 exhibits the closest resemblance to viii. 
The long hymn ix. 86 shows more correspondence than all- the 
dozen preceding it, perhaps merely on account of its length. The 
cut-up hymns beginning with ix. 96 show very marked similarity. 
This hymn is ascribed to a Kanva, and lias signs of the relation ; 
yet the Priyamedha of ix. 28 leaves no verbal sign ; but be has 
the phraseology, which reappears, though not exclusively there, 
in viii. 15. Nor does the Medhyfitithi of ix. 42 and 43 use the 
special vocabulary of viii., though there is one token in 41, also 
ascribed to him. The Ka 9 yapa of ix. 53 has something in com- 
mon with viii.; hut even more has the Bbrgu of ix. 62. In ix. 
94 and 95, Kanva hymns, there is a remarkable absence of simi- 
larity. In fact the latter is marked by an older use {jathdva) as 
against that of viii.; and it is quite possible that these are earlier 
hymns of the K^va family. Suggestive is the fact that in gen- 
eral the latter half of ix. has a much closer verbal correspondence 
with viii. than has the prior portion ; probably because this latter 
half is the later, especially in the group, ix. 107 ff. 

Ludwig, Eig Veda, vol. iii.,p. 161, doubting Grassmann’s doubt 
in regard to the antiquity of the verse that contains says 


* The modern explanation that w is a Tamil-like prefix, before I, does 
not seem to be supported by the evidence. But it is not a question of 
derivation ; it is merely a question of historical literary form. And 
here it is evident, since lorn is used in late literature and only ulokd 
(fifteen times) in the early books ii.-vii,, that idoM, whether the origi- 
nal or only a contraction of two words, is the earlier form in Vedic 
phraseology. This older uloM survives in i. 93. 6 ; ix. 92. 5 ; x. 13. 2 : 
16. 4 ; 30. 7 ; 104. 10 ; 180. 3. For the form, see IF. ii. 10 ; ZDMG. xli. 
499 ; xlii. 152. 
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rather desperately : ^^ptfjcma did not fall from heaven;” meaning 
apparently that it must have been always in existence, and that 
it is folly to reject a verse of the RV. because it appears from its 
vocabulary to be late. 

Words are of two sorts, simple and compound. The latter 
certainly have historical beginnings, and can often be traced 
back to them. The former do not, indeed, fall from heaven ; but 
they often spring up from the earth; and new words, to which it 
is frecpiently futile to ascribe old roots, may luse and flourish 
without literary, and even without real historical background of 
any sort. In a literary age, such words are called slang. Some 
of 'them die soon; some live on, become respectable, and then 
become literary factors. In an age that is not critical such words 
must still more often become absorbed into the literature. This 
P'ujy or any such word, may have had its origin at any given time 
and be without historical antecedents. For this I'eason it is pex*- 
fectly legitimate to question the antiquity of any fragment that 
contains words which do belong to a later age and are not found 
anywhere else in the age to which the fragment is ascribed. 
Especially is this the case when the fragment is part of a large 
body of literature and the word is one which from its meaning 
would naturally have been employed often in that litei'ature, as 
it is^ in the later literature where it is current. 

When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain 
literary period, when this body is found continuously employed 
from the said end of a period to one that is much later, then in 
the first period any one book that contains a vocabulary identical 
with that of the books constituting such end of a period will 
probably belong to the conclusion of the period rather than to its 
beginning. 

If this be so, then the eighth book of the Rig- Veda, in its 
vocabulary, which agrees in so many details with the vocabulary 
of the later books of that work, with the later Atharvan, and 
with the still later Brahmanas and Epic, probably stands nearer 
to the end of the period represented by the whole Rig-Veda than 
to the beginning of that period. 

In the case of such a phrase as md no nidrci Ipata mStd 
jdlpiliy if the reader were asked to assign it to a date, he would 
observe first that the later common root jalp is found in the Rig- 
Veda only here (as noun) and in x. 82. 7. He would remark 
again that nidrd is what may be called a thoroughly Smrfci word, 
that is, it is a noun customary and colloquial in the Epic and later 
literature, while it is utterly unknown in the Vedic language, so 
much so that even the root is unknown in the Rik, save for this 
passage, and the combination m drd as a verb begins first in the 
Brahmanic period. It is of course barely possible, on the assum|)- 
tion that viii, is antique, that nidrd is thus used once in the earli- 
est literature and never appears again till the Smyti period, and 
that in the meantime is developed as a verb. But this 

certainly appears to be a hysteron proteron of the worst kind. 
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The ordinary historical view must be that nidrd arose after drd 
had combined with yii in verbal form ; that above all nidrd did 
not arise and disappear (in favor of svdpna?) and then reappear 
again in a later age. So far, then, as the contents of viii. 48. 14 
can show anything, they show that the verse is a late one and 
awaken suspicion in regard to the whole hymn. 

In viii. 59. 14 occurs and only hero in tlie Rik. But it 

comes up again in AY,, SY., Brfih., and Smyti. Is it not more 
probable tliat the verse belongs nearer to the period where it is 
generally found than that tlie word has skipped the Rik period 
to reappear later ? 

Striking is the correspondence between viii. and ix. in respect 
of 5om«-epithets — see List vi., above. To what cause is to be 
attributed the fact that 7nadacyui{a) occurs eiglit times in viii., 
six times in ix., four times in i., once in x., and in no other pas- 
sage? Is there congruence here between viii. and the family 
books or between viii. and the General Books ? And its compan- 
ion rnadmtara, madmtama ? It occurs fifteen times in ix. ; four 
times in viii. ; once each in i. and x, ; both of the latter being 
late (for the verse i. 91. 17 is later than the venerable hymn 
in which it is found, and x. 130 is as a whole a late hymn). 
The word occurs also in AY. xi. 7. 7 : 

rdjasUymh 'Ddjapeyam v ’ ^d adhvardlt * 

arkd^vamedhdv veehist ' • b. mad'mtamaJL 

Is one to suppose that madmtama was known to the poets of the 
family books, and avoided by them ? There are ^omcf-epithets 
enough in these books to make one look there for any expression 
current in their time. But whoso holds viii. to be older than the 
other family books must suppose viii. and ix. to have been 
unknown to the authors of the former set, or that they purposely 
avoided the choice epithet handed down to them. And either 
assumption is improbable. 


Final Note. 

In the lists given above I have here and there given a bracketed 
word the occurrence of which was found to be not quite exclusively 
in the General Books and viii, ; and have called attention to the 
fact that the exception, where the word was actually found in a 
family book, was often itself in a late verse, so that it would 
form no real exception from an historical point of view. 

There are quite a number of such cases, and some of them I 
have reserved for this Final Note. There are others, however, 
which do not, indeed, show the late stamp in the exceptions ; but 
yet these exceptions are enough to raise an interest in the charac- 
ter and history of the word. Thus, neither v. 33. 6 nor vi. 20. 10 
is to be marked as late; yet both verses occur in hymns of the 
same character, two tristuhh hymns to Indra, each more or less 
obviously entstellt,’’ as Grassmann says of both. The first of 
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these verses contams a wor<l that occurs in i., viii., and 

x.j^but not elsewhere in family hooks; the second contains p^irah 
^dradth^ an expression found elsewhere only in i., and mentions 
Purukutsa, who is known only to i., and to the late ddnastuti of 
iv. 42 (“strife between Varima and Indra”), if puruMitsdn\ ib., 
imply the same ])erson. Now this is not enough to show that these 
verses are late, but it is cniough to make interesting the fact that 
they are the only jdaces in tlie Rig-Veda where pra stii occurs in 
tlm family books. For pm ntu is a very important word in a 
liturgical sense ; and it is one of the commonest of words in late 
literature, being current as early as tlie Brfihmanas. Looking back, 
it is foiuid five times in the Atharvan (apart from one Rik exam- 
ple); then, in x. 07. 3 of the Rik, and in x. 105. 6; both of them 
late among the late. And further, in i. 154. 2 and i. 159. 1, the 
former of which^ by the way, seems to be an echo of x. 180. 2 
(or perhaps is borrowed). Then occurs in i. 153. 2, to 

rise to light again in the TJpanishads. All these hymns, it will 
be noticed, belong to the same Birghatamas collection. Then 
pra stu occurs four times more, viii. 16. 1; 22. 6 ; 85. 11 ; 70. 5 ; 
and nowhere else in the Rik. Whether this sudden concentra- 
tion of pra stu in viii. be the result of the prastotar^s added 
importance, or whether it he a new word working its way into 
literature, the result is interesting. It occurs in viii, and AV. 
about the same number of times. It does not occur at all in four 
out of the six remaining family books ; it does occur in two late 
hymns of the late tenth hook, and in the Dirghatainas hymns of 
the first (whose Epic name stands in RV. only in i. and viii.).* 
Whatever age is assigned to the two hymns of the family books 
where pra stu occurs, the marked difference between this twofold 
occurrence in six family books as against double that number in 
viii. alone, and the agreement of the latter with the General Books 
and later usage is noteworthy. That the same combination 
occurs in Avestan Jra stu, which might have been separately 
developed, leads to the question in how many other instances viii. 
with the General Books and post-Rik literature agrees with 
Avestan as against the early family books. 

Some of these are noticed below. At present I will discuss 
only one, In regard to the connection between viii. and ix., 

it would appear, from this word, that the former book were just 
later than the latter. To trace kslrd back : In the Smrti and 
Brfihmanas it is a comnjion word ; in AV. it occurs more than a 
dozen times, alone and in composition, besides hslrm, and hslrd- 
mint. In short, up to the time of RV. it is used freely. But in 
RY. it occurs only as follows : once in the tenth hook (where the 
demon that lifts milk from the cow is to have his head cut off 
by Agni) x. 87. 16= AV. viii. 8. 15 ; twice in the first book, i. 104. 
3 ; 164. 7 ; once in the ninth, ix. 67. 32 ; and twice in the eighth, 
viii. 2. 9 ; 66. 10 (Icslrapdlcd), where too occurs odand, also a late 


* But Mamatey4 in iv. 4. 18. 
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word.* ISIow the contact with ix. is here wholly on the surface. 
The verse where the word occui*s is the last of the hymn, in refer- 
ence to which with its fellow (the penultimate verse) Grassmann 
says : ‘‘Added by a later hand and refers to the whole collection ; 
found again in 8V. increased by four verses.” And the benedic- 
tive character of the verse supports this view (“ who reads these 
hymns gets milk and honey,” etc.). 

In this instance the end of ix. is in touch with viii.; and viii. 
joins the later Avesta to post-Rik literature and the otlu‘r Gen- 
eral Books. The word, with misplaced accent, is related to kmr f 
as is tira to tar; withal not in Rik but in Epic ax)plication. Com ^ 
pare Epic Utthd kmxtm brnranty etdh {gmmh ) ; cited with other 
illustrations by PW. Significant, however, is the fact that 
though often employed in RV., is not there used of milk. In 
ii.-vii., pdyah, gdvah^ etc., do duty for ‘milk.’ But g6 remains, 
of course, as equivalent throughout the Rik. While the g6 com- 
pounds predominate in the later group, J the mixture called ‘ sour- 
milk mixture,’ dddhydpir, does not occur in viii. at all (dadhdn 
itself, only in viii. 2. 9), whereas the sweetening of the 8oma is a 
pronounced feature of this book : svadanti gdvaJif ix. 62. 5 ; 
gdhhih Bvddiim aharma prlndntah; gavyd vdstreva Dcisdyantah, 

viii. 2. 8; 1. 17 (compare i. 185. 2; ix. 8. 5; 75. 5, etc.).§ The root 
Tcsar is used chiefly of soma^ as in ix. 85. 5 : gdhhir ajyase. . , . 
'mdrasya jathdre sdm aJcsarah; viii. 13. 4 : iydm ta indr a rdt'ih 
Jcsardti sunnatdh ; sometimes of rivers, as in i, 72. 10. A good 
example of the way it is not used of milk is furnished by i. 90. 6 
and 8 : rnddhrt hsaranti shidkavah . . . mddhmr gdvo hhavantu 
nah In the Valakhilya it is used of prayers (i*. 6 ; 2. 4). In 
the family books it is used four times, once of a ship, twice of 
rivers, and once in a sense not obvious (v. 66. 5); never here of 
soma (as in viii. and ix.). 

An excellent example of words that occur in viii. and the 
General Books, barring one exception in other family books, 
is jafitra. This is especially interesting because it is such a thor- 
oughly Epic word, almost colloquial in this and subsequent lit- 
m*ature. In RV., it occurs in viii. 15. 8, 13 ; i. 102. 3, 5 ; 111. 3 ; 

ix. 106. 2 ; 111, 3 ; x. 36. 10 ; 103. 5 ; and also in iii. 31. 4. But 
just this hymn, iii. 31, has been very properly relegated by Grass- 
mann to the hymns the style of which seems to show a late and 
mystical (Erahmanical) date. Some may claim that iii. 31 has 


* As also vardhd (see below). The verse reads vigvit td vi^nur dbha- 
rad uruhramds tvSsita^ gatdm mahisdn JcBirapdJcdm odand^ii vardhdm 
indra emusdm. The metre of this, the penultimate, as of the ultimate 
stanza, differs from that of the preceding ; and emusdm is a late form 
(Lanman, loe. cit., p. 511). 
t Compare gal, ‘ drop,’ and yala, 

i gdmant (sdma, sutd), viii. 8. 1 ; 18. 14 ; 71. 6 ; 81. 30 ; 88. 6 ; ix. 83. 2 
(107. 9 ?); gdgrlta, viii. 21. 5 ; i. 137. 1 ; goparlna, viii. 46. 24; x. 62. 10 ; 
gdsaJchi, v. 37. 4, but in viii. 14. 1 gbsaWid sydt (stotd me)] in the family 
books, further, gbrjlha (iii. 58. 4 ; vi. 23. 7; vii, 21, 1). 
g Compare Hillebrandt, loc, cit 
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as good a right to its place as any, but they can scarcely deny 
the particularly mystic character of the production, which sets it 
on a par with the hymns of like sort in the General Books."** It 
is, thei'efore, not unimportant, to say the least, that in just such 
a hymn of the family books, and, in no other, should be found a 
word used in viii., i., x., AV., Bnlh,, and particularly in (Epic) 
Sanskrit — in short, a word peculiarly ])ost-Vedic in its province. 

Curious is it to find two exceptions of this sort, both suspicious. 
Such is the case in the arista compounds. In AV. are found two 
corn])oundH not in HV., viz., dristagit and drlstdaiL In AV,, and 
in ItV. X. 00. B ; 97. 7 ; 107. 4 a])pears arktdidti, with the com- 
pound dristMrfft/ai in x. 6. 0. In i. 166. 6 is found dristagi^dma ; 
in i. 114. 6, dristamra (also in AV.); in viii. 18. 4, a.ristahhamian^ 
voc,; in i 89. 6 ; 180. 10 ; x. 178. 1 ; iii. 53. 17, dristanemi (later 
as n. prop.) ; in v. 44. 3, dristagatu. Now there is every reason 
for regjlrding v. 44 as a late liymn ; and iii. 53. 17 is apparently 
the beginning of an after-hymn added to the original, and pre- 
sumably later. These, however, are the only cases of drista com- 
pounds in the family hooks. 

Again : the hymn vi. 47 has rightly been regarded as late. 
Here, vs. 26, occurs mdvduga^ a compound that is found else- 
where only in viii. 74. 7 and i, 118. 9,f 

Another interesting word is the compound svdhdkrta, or svd- 
lidkrtl. It is a common combination in either form in the Brah- 
manio period, and the former is found in AV. In the Rig-Veda 
both forms are found in the group i., ix., x., but in the family books 
there is only svdhdkrta^ and this is confined to viii. 36. 24 and ii. 
3. 11. At this verse in viii. it woxxld, therefore, be in order to 
place the note : ‘not known elsewhere in the period of the fam- 
ily books save at ii. 3. 11;’ and, if nothing of especial significance 
appeared to except the exception, to let it stand at that. But on 
minuter examination it is seen, first, thjit viii, 35. 24 is the only 
case where the form is used apart from Apr! hymns, except in the 
one instance, i.TlO* 1 (a Kutsa hymn to the Maruts). IIow stands 
the case, then, with the Apri verse, ii. 3. 11, which makes the 
exception ? It runs as follows : 


* This view of iii. 81 is supported by Lanman, loc. cit.f p. 493. 

f Words compounded witla the ending pets offer a curious study, 
though the cases in the early books preclude the use of them in argu- 
ment. But the facts may be worth presenting. There are no less than 
ten such words. The only cases which occur in family books (other 
than viii.) are in the probably late verse ii. 38. 8 (stJiagdsY, in the late 
hymn (to the sacrificial post) iii. 8. 9 (gre'ivlgds; also ini. 163. 10); in iii. 
21. 5, of very modern tone (deva^ds); and in vi. 62. 12 {vayunagds). On 
the other hand, rtugds occurs only in i. 162. 4 ; x. 2. 6 ; 55. 3 ; 98. 11 ; 
AV, ; dhdmagds and rupagds occur only in i. 164. 15 ; parvagds, only in 
viii. 6. 13 ; 7. 22, 23 ; i. 57. 6 ; x. 79. 6 ; manmagds, only in viii. 15. 12 ; 
and sahasragds, so common in the Epic, only in viii. 34. 15. The root, 
if it be gas, is found in i. 162. 18 ; iv. 37. 8, as verb ; i. 168. 12 ; x. 89. 14 ; 
85. 35 ; and 1. 162. 5, 19, 20, as noun. 
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ghrtdm mimihse ghrtdm asga yonir 
ghrfe pritS ghrtdm v asya dhCima 
anusvadhdm d vaha mdddyasva 
svdhdJi^rtam vrsabha vaksi hamjdm. 

But the ancient Apn ending runs as follows : m)dhd {deini am.Hd 
madapantiim)^ which is found not only in the oldest Apri, vii. 2. 
11 (comjiare dsura of Agni in verse 8), hut also in iii. 4. 11, and 
(the whole phrase) in x, 70. 1 1. Further, the only^ other instance 
of Apri in family books, v. 5. 11, also has the svdkd alone (srd- 
hagudye^ etc,). On the other Ijand, in the General Books the 
formula, save where the whole old formula is preserved intact (in 
X. 70. 1 1), ^contains or svdhCihHa in the parallel verse 

of their Apri hymns, ^Thus mdhdhrtdny d gdhy dpa hamjdni 
vUdye, i. 142. 13; svdhfihvtlsu rocate, i. 18S. 11; svdhcikrUm 
p>dvamdnasyd gata (imitation of Apri in majorem gloriam 
Somasya), ix. 5. 11 ; svdhci/crtam havir ackmtu devdh, x, 110. 
11 .* 

Not to anilnadvert upon the fade repetition of ghrtdm in ii, 
3, 11, the svdhdJcrta formula, therefore, is unique in the Apri 
hymns of family books. The facts may thus be stated : Apart 
from ii. 3. 11, there are two closing Apri formulns, one with 
svdhit^ and one with srdhdhHa or mdhakrtf with an intermediate 
avdha hr. The first alone is employed in Apri hymns of the fam- 
ily books ; the second contains a word common to i., ix., x., and 
the Brahmanic period, Jbut it is not used at all in the family 
hooks ii.-vii., either in Apri hymns or elsewhere — except for ii. 3. 
11. This passage of the second book stands, therefore, on a par 
with i.j ix., X., and Brahmanas rather than with the family books. 
In consequence, ii. 3. 11 is not really an important exception to 
the statement that {svdhdkrti) svdhdkrta standing in viii. 35. 24 
indicates that the hymn or verse belongs rather to the period 
represented by Brahmanas than to that of the family hooks. If, 
on the other hand, it is assumed that viii. 36. 24, which is not in 
an Apr! hymn, is early, instances of the phraseology should be 
found in oth_er (assumedly contemporaneous or later) family books 
apart from Apri hymns, as is the case with svd.hd itself. An_d if 
it is said that it makes no difference whether ii. 3. 11 is an Apri 
verse, and that it is itself early, then the question why the Apri 
formula has passed the family books to reappear in i., ix., x., 
remains unanswered. So, for my own part, I should not hesitate 
to put S})ahakrta in the list, viii., i., ix., x., as belonging to this 
group, despite the exception. 

The word nistya (viii. 1. L3 ; x. 133. 5 ; vi. 75. 19) might thus 
be referred to its AV. (and later) period ; for vi. 75 is the late 
hymn to weapons. 


In 1 . 13. 12 the intermediate form is preserved in this position (last 
verse^of Apri), svaha yajftdrh hfnotanindrdya^ as in i. 142. 12; x. 2. 2 
(not Apri). The verb need not, but may, be understood in v. 6. 11, 
above. 
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Interesting is Icaksyn^ -d It occurs in the conapound Jmlcsia- 
prd, at viii. 3. 22 ; i. 10. 3 ; and uncompounded, in the Epic 
quite often ;* in RV. i. and x. ; and also in the family books, — 
but there, only in two apparently late passages,, vii. 104. 6; v. 44. 11. 

Somewhat similar is the case of tuvignva. It occurs at viii. 
1^. 8 ; 5.3. 1 ; I IBl. 5 ; and v. 2. 12. I3iit v. 2 ends with vs. 1 1, 
and 12 is a late addition. 

Similarly an epithet of doubtful origin and applied 

only to Indra. It occurs : i. 61. 1 ; viii. 82. 26 ; 51. 6; 57. 6 ; 
79. 1 ; HI. 0 ; X. 22. 2 ; and finally, vi. 46. 4. It might therefore 
be classed with the words of the period of i., viii., x., were it not 
for the last-named occurrence. But vi. 46, as appears from its 
position in the collection (see Grassmann, ad lomm ; Lanman, 
loc, eit) p. 578), is late. After all, then, the old books do not 
really support any claim of age for the word ; the seeming excep- 
tion “ proves the rule.” 

So parmn, in the Epic ‘ a tree,’ approaches that meaning at ix. 
82. 3. In the sense of ‘winged,’ it is found in viii. 1. 11 ; 6. 33 ; 
and nowhere else in RV., save in vs 11 of the late vi. 46, just 
mentioned. 

Again, there are two sorts of eva compounds. One, from 
fea, may be claimed for the family hooks. As representatives of 
the other, evd^ there is evdra^ viii. 45. 38, and evamtdd^ v, 44. 10. 
But evdra has for its make-up no real support in the family books, 
for just this hymn, v. 44, is late (Lanman, loc. p. 581). 

So ${ipiJLTna^ in use after RV., occurs in RV. vi. 48. 18 ; viii. 2. 
1, 8. But the first verse is a late addition. 

Less certain is turd^ ‘swift,’ which occurs in vii. 86. 4, a hymn 
that will probably be claimed as old despite the modern tone con- 
veyed by the ‘ancestral ’ or inherited sin. Otherwise the adjec- 
tive occurs only in i. 68. 9; viii. 26. 4 (according to Grassmann 
in other passages of this book also); x. 49. 11 ; AV., and later. 
But the related tuTi)dne is a case in point. It occurs in viii. 9. 13 ; 
12. 19; 45. 27 ; x. 93* 10; vL 46. 8; and the last hymn (above) 
is a modern one. 

A very good example is furnished by gitiprstlid in viii. 1. 25. 
In the later literature piti compounds are very familiar. In RV. 
there are, however, but two such compounds, pitipdd in i. 35. 5 
(Kanva), and gitiprspid in viii. 1.25; iii. 7. 1. The latter is a 
notoriously late hymn. The word itself is common after RV., in 
Brah manic literature. The passage in viii. goes with the late iii. 
7 in giving it its sole support. Is one of these thus early and the 
other later, with no examples between ? Rather are they both 
late, and approximate to the period where flourish the piti words. 

Such judgment as may he passed upon these must also hold in 
the rarer cases where a word is not proved to belong to a later 


* Meaning ‘girdle’ (so in hastiJcalcsyd) as well as ‘ wall.’ The meaning 
^ antaryTha,^ by the way, is not unknown to Mbha.: thus, xii. 326. 31, 
Icah^yd t^tiyd raJavegmanaJi, 
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period, if in itself it shows a later tendency of meaning; such as 
mnd as compared with Avestan vaena. In RV., the general 
sense of 'movement toward’ is still felt in the verh, which also, 
however, has attained to the sense of Move.’"^ But the adjective 
substantive 'De7id [siiDend^ ve^id) is a product of the period i., 
viii., ix., X. P'^or it occurs not infrequently, some eighteen times, 
yet never outside of this circle save in iv. 5B. 4, wliich may bo 
referred without discussion to the latest of the late. Like, vtenyn 
it becomes a proper noun, and as such loses its adjectival cliaractor; 
though it is still found in AV. 

Tliere may even be cases where an example in a family book is 
still unable, though it is unsuspected and unimpeachable, to offset 
the unique appearance of a late word in viii. Who, for instance, 
can Ideally believe that viii. 45. 23 actually belongs to the older 
part of the Rig-Veda? In iv. 7. 3 stands haskarf/ir^ and so it 
may be said that has has a certain antiquity. .But the root is else 
unknown in the family books. It crops out again in i. 1 24. 7 
{hash'd) ; in ix. 112. 4 (hasa^nd)*^ in x. 18. 3 {hdsa); and three times 
in Kanva hymns, once, in 1 23. 12 [haskdra)^ and twice in viii., 
hdskrii, 78. 6, and upahdsva^i^ 45. 23. They are all lone forms. 
But when we consider the Epic character of upa has^ and the 
fact that before the latest Brahmanic period {ntpahasd in Qat. 
Br. xiv.) not one other case of the combination is cited, it becomes 
impossible to believe that xipa has has skipped from the early 
Vedic period almost into the Epic (where it flourishes like a weed) 
without leaving a trace. The root itself in other combinations, 
as shown above, is barely represented in the family books of the 
Rik. This Epic combination is known only in this verse (repeated 
in AV. XX.). The only reasonable way to state the case is that 
upahdsvan belongs to the end of the Kik period, not to the early 
period. There is mockery enough in the RV. to have brought 
the word into use, if it had been current then as it is in the Epic. 

Under the head of stylistic peculiarities should be ranged the 
introduction into Vedic poetry of vipi>dpGandra^ as embodying 
more emphatic laudation than the puru^caoidrd of the old familj?^ 
books. This weightier vi^vd^candra occurs only in i. 105. 8 ; viii. 
70. 9; ix. 93. 5; x. 134. 3; and also in the late hymn (Lanman, 
loG, cit.y p. 457), iii. 31. 16. 

Under the same category belongs the pronounced preference in 
viii. and the General Books for superlatives and comparatives, 
a preference which doubtless is to be explained by the lafcer taste. 
Thus •. dddpustara, ahhibhutara^ ag>Gadatairay icruvydGastama^ 
ojoyldtama^ gdtumttama^ cddistha^ jdstatara, mahshtama^ madhu- 
p)dtama^ vari}wvittara^ v'edispia^ p%cwratatama, sacdnastamd 
(PW.), sdnispia, sukfttara^ supsdrastama. Not one of these 
occurs in the group ii.-vii. ; hut every one of them is found in 
viii. alone or in viii. and the group i., ix., x. I may add from 
the Valakhilya, purhldUama^ 6. 1, and onaghavattama^ voc., 


* Compare ^'inclination,” in the sense ' affection, love’ (Beattie). 
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6. 5 ; while a Kunva effusion in i. 42. 6 furnishes the mushy 
superlative hiranijavdifmiattcona^ fitly invented for Pusan. A 
good example of what a tasteless late poet will do in the way of 
heaping u]) laudation is given by viii. 81 , where sdnisthi, dyumm- 
tama^ mtrdg>ravnHtcn)ia^ vTiruJuhitanut, and ojoclatam.a occur in 
the space of three verses (15- 1 7)."^ 

Tlie word hirauydya is found about sixty times in all. Quito 
a third of the occurrences are in the General Books, i.^ ix., x.; 
another third is distributed over all the other family books ; 
while viii. alone has another third. This constant repetition of 
^golden’ is on a par with the superlative use of superlatives, and 
betrays a late taste pleased with too much gilding. 

A stylistic peculiarity, again, is tlie affectation of such allitera- 
tion as (jihsii pacivah pddhhilt^^ found only in viii., i., x. ; while 
perhaps in the alteration of mahdn mahVddr ufihhih^ of the other 
family books, to the twice repeated vialuhi mahWi/h pdHhkih of 
viii. there lies nothing but a wish to strengthen the expression. 

It may indeed well happen that a genuinely old word should 
occur only in viii. and the General Books. But compared with 
the lists of words common at once to this group and the follow- 
ing literature, such words are few. Perhaps aydsya is 
(List vi.); and ari- in arisUitd^ etc., may he the dpt- or ept- of 
apL^7}\o<Sf ipUXvTos. But, again, this may not be the case. Nor 
are uddra and iiterua (IF. ii. 15) to be equated with certainty. 
And though phonetically equivalent to ^pdv, is not the 

same thing, but rather a developed ‘blade,’ for chariots, etc.f 
With )(apa8pm has been equated huridrcidd (viii. 35. 7 ; i. 50. 12), 
but the case does not seem to be important. So himd chances 
to occur only viii. 32. 26j 62. 3; i. 116. 8; 119. 6 (x. 37. 10; 68. 
10); himdmnt, x. 121. 4. But hhndis found in the family hooks, 
so that this too is unimportant. As for hi/ds^ whicli occurs only 
in viii. 55. 7 ; 88. 1 ; x. 55. 5, it is but as the latter does not 
occur till after Homer, so the word is not needed by the Vedic 
poets, and its absence in ii.-vii, has no especial weight. I have 
noticed no other examples like these. 

Words with Avestan cognates. — In regard to such words in 
the above lists as show Avestan relationship, there is more to he 
said and considered. If Grassmann’s assumption that dtha is a 
late form of ddha were correct, then the facts about these words, 


* Some of these are noteworthy as illustrating the style and age of 
viii. Thus vrtrahdntama occurs once in vi. (at 16. 48); once in vii. (at 
94. 11); twice in v. (at 40. 1 ; and 35. 6=viii, 6. 37); but twelve times in 
viii. So dyumni{n)tama and its positive occur eighteen times, but only 
ini, viii, ix., and x., barring a single instance at vs. 8 of iii 37, a 
hymn with divers marks of lateness. 

t In viii. 4. 16, bliurijor iva (as in AV. xx. 127. 4), not the sharpness 
but the speed is the thought. So sdi^igita is 'active,’ as in AV. xii. 1. 
21, tvislmantam sdihgitam md Jcpiotu; and ‘activity’ is the general 
notion conveyed by hlmrij, as in ix. 26. 4 (dhyan). Here, as said above, 
p. 61, it is not a pair of scissors, but an axle-blade rapidly moving, that 
gives the comparison. 
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so far as they go, would make against the view that viii. is not 
early ; for in viii. there are 21 occurrences of ddha to about half 
as many of dtha» But both forms are used in x.; and botli atha 
and adhct are Avestan. Probably one is as old as the other. 
But in running over the foregoing lists, the reader will doubtless 
have noticed quite a number of other words of Avesban belong- 
ings : such are uddra^ dstra, einUha^ gftthd^jdmatar^ takvd^ tdfui- 
kf% mesd, vardhdi and one or two more. In the RV., all of 
these are confined to viii. alone, or else to the group, viii., i,, 
ix., X. 

Now if these words were found in the Avesta and viii. alone 
with some of the hymns of the General Books, tlie solution of 
the puzzle here presented would be easy. To disregard the affin- 
ities of viii. with the later literature ; to say that these words, 
which are so uniquely preserved in viii. and appear again later 
on, are mere play of chance ; to point to the list of words com- 
mon to the Avesta and viii. with its group, and say that hero is 
proof positive that there is closer relationship with the Avesta, 
and that, therefore, viii. after all is older than the books which 
have not preserved these words, some of which are of great sig- 
nificance, would be a first thought. But this explanation is barred 
out by the fact that most of these Avestan words preserved in 
viii., withal those of the most importance, are common words in 
the literature posterior to the Rik. Hence to make the aforesaid 
claim would be tantamount to saying that these words have held 
their own through the period to which viii. (assuming it to be 
older than ii.-vii.) is assigned, have thereupon disappeared, and 
then come into vogue again after the interval to which the maker 
of this assumption would assign ii.-vii. This, despite all depreca- 
tion of negative evidence, is not credible. 

Take, for instance, uddra or {cstra or mesd: the first is found 
only in viii., i., x.; the second in viii., i.; the last, in viii,, i,, ix., x. 
Is it probable that words so common both early and late should 
have passed through an assumedly intermediate period (of ii.-vii.) 
without leaving a trace ? Oi^, again : is a like assumption credi- 
ble in the case of Jcslrd^ which appears in the Iranian khshlra^ in 
RV. viii., i., ix., x.; disappears in the assumedly later group ii.- 
vii.; and reappears in the AV. and later literature as a common 
word ? Evidently, the facts are not explained on the hypothesis 
that the Avesta and RY. viii. are older than RV. ii.-vii. 

We must, I think, suppose either that the Avesta and RY. viii. 
are younger than RV. ii.-vii.; or else that the poets of viii. were 
geographically nearer to the Avestan poeple, and so took from 
them certain words, which may or may not have been old with 
their Iranian users, but were not received into the body of Yedic 


* Somewhat similar is the case of hadt (viii. 69. 1) as against hdd of 
ii.-vii. Avestan bat and bddha show the* variableness of the expletive. 
The Epic has bCidha. Compare also RV. x, 86. 33 ; AV, vii. 56. 7, hhala 
(with bhadrd, as if cognate); and Alkman, 8(13): pdXe d?) pd^e K7^pi)?iog elT^v, 
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literature until a time posterior to the composition of ii.-vii. 
Milk, cattle, and the like lay very near to the hearts of the Vedic 
poets. Had such words as hsird or mesa or dspxi been current in 
the time or place of the poets of ii.-vii., they would surely be 
found in those books occasionally, in place of a X^dyas or an mi 
or a mahisd. 

In the case of Iranian hhshmt^ Vedic Jcfird^ there is found a 
word comtnon in AV. and later literature, synonyms of which 
word are used in EV. in ii.-~vil, while it is itself not found at all 
in ii,~-vii.; but it is found in a late hymn of x.; in a late verse of 
ix.; in one a])parently added verse of viii.; in another of viiij 
and in the Avesta. Shall we represent the chronological advance 
thus : Avesta, known ; RV. viii., known ; RV. ii.-vii., unknown;^ 
AV., etc., known and current? Extraordinary, to say the least. 
But reasonable would be the order : RV. ii.-vii., unknown ; 
Avesta, end of RV. ix., RV. viii., known ; AV., etc., current. 


The following List contains : 

Words common to the Avesta and the RV*., but restricted in the RV. 
to viii. and the group i., ix., x. 

evdthCi^ viii. 24. 15 ; Avestan, a^vatha. The hymn is not marked 
by unique late words ; but the correspondences with i. and x. 
(see Lists iii. and iv., above) include mrrti (as pi.), paripdd 
and ildnsisthciy all lacking in ii.-vii, 
uddra, Avestan, iidara. The Vedic word is found at viii. 1. 23; 
2. ] ; 1^. 8 ; 67. 7; 80. 5 ; i. 25. 15 ; 30. 3 ; 42. 9; 162. 10; 
X. 86. 23. Of the hymns in viii., each one is marked hy late 
words of List i, above. f 

iistm^ Avestan iishtra^ viii. 5. 37; 6. 48; 46. 22, 31 (all these are 
diin((Mutis)\ i. 138. 2. See under below. 

kslrd^ Iranian Jchshlra, Discussed above, pp. 64, 7 5. Like 
uddra^ kslrd is found in viii. 2; also in 66. 10, which seems 
to be an added verse. The Iranian word is also late. 
gdlddy viii. 1. 20, may he connected with Avestan gared. 
gdthdy gctthd^ Avestan gdtlid^ found in books ii.~-vii. but once (in 
a late hymn) ; elsewhere in i., ix., x., and in viii. 2. 38 ; 32. 
1 ; 60. 14; 87. 9. Hymns 60 and 87 are not marked hy late 
words of List i. ; nor does 32 (a Kanva hymn) contain an 
important example. See above, p. 65. 


* Or unused. But its synonyms are used so often in ii.-vii. as to 
make it unlikely that it would have been unused if known. 

f See above, p. 61. There may be a choice here (jathdra occurring 
only once in viii., and uddra never in ii.-vii.), rather than a lack, It is 
interesting to notice that the Praskanva of ix, 95 not only uses the 
word regularly employed in ii.-vii., but also uses vdruna in its original 
sense of water (“Trita holds the water in the sea,” ib. 4; of. 94. 3, for 
the idea). In general the Kapvas of ix. make a more venerable impres- 
sion than do those of viii, or i, 
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jdmatar^ viii. 2. 20; 26. 21-22 ; i. 109. 2 (p. 57) ; Avestan 
zdmdtar. From the meaning of this word it might pass 
without literary employment for a long while, and the ex- 
ample, therefore, does not seem important. Yet it is to be 
noticed that it also occurs in 2, which lias 'uddra^ IcslrUy and 
gdtluL Hymn 2G is not marked by words unique in viii. 
(List i.), nor has it important correspondence with x. and i. 
taJciHl etc.), viii. 58. 13. Coni])are Avestan Pfhhmit^ 

taJca, This hymn contains odmid^ not apparently in an adtlcd 
verse (14), and has correspondence with x. and i. 
tmiuhftj viii. 68. 3; i, 31. 9 76. 1); Av(‘stan, 

tanuhereta. The Kfinva Soma hymn 68 is without very late 
words, and remarkably free from correspondence with i. and 
X. The meaning of the Vedic word is one with that of the 
Avestan, though it is applied in RY. to self-made sin or 
hurt ; in the Avesta, to sons. Compare pictrahrthd in v. Gi. 
3 (late hymn), and x, 63. 15. Above, p. 58. 

[diitra^ Vm, 67. 10 (Kanva hymn), Persian dfts ; and nadd, viii. 

1. 33, dCmasMi^ Persian narda (?).] 
prdbhartar^ viii. 2. 35 ; i. 178. 3. Though this is also in hymn 2, 
I regard it as purely fortuitous that prahhartar corresponds 
to fmbaretar^ for the latter is a i^riest ; and the compound verb 
may easily liave been developed indei^endently, as in Greek 
and Latin, whence an independently made nomen agentis. 
7nesd, Avestan ma^sha. This word occurs only in viii., i, ix., x. 
In viii., in the same second Kanva hymn (2. 40), and in 86. 
12 (ascribed to Reblia Kfi^yapa). Hymn 80 has scarcely any 
correspondence with i. and x., and contains very few uni(|nl‘ 
words (of List i). In 2, the word occurs in a verse intro- 
ducing a ddnastut% hut in the interesting form mes6 bhntd 
ydnn ayah ; for here is close touch with the Avestan 
‘^incorporate ram” god {maUliaM Jeehrpa)^ and RV. i. 51. 1 
(compared^ by Jnsti). This seems to be the case also with 
86. 12, which is addressed to ‘‘the ram.” But, as will be 
seen by the analysis above on p. 66, mesd^ mesi is also the 
sheep as provider of the wool-sieve, and as a sacrificial beast. 
In iv. 2. 5 occurs the only early reference to the sacrifice of 
sheep* (dm)\ and it is only in viii. 86. 2 that the forray gives 
sheep {dvyayam bhcigam). In the ddnastuiis there is but a 
single instance where sheep are given, and that is in Yal. 8. 3, 
firiidvatlncmiy one hundred (along with one hundred asses 
and slaves). This can scarcely he because the gift of sheep 
was forbidden at this time, for in that case they would not 
have been given and publicly receipted for.f TTiere seems^ 

* Perhaps ‘ ' the sacrifice which has sheep means rather ' ‘ wins sheep. ’ 
t Compare also virpii, ‘ ram,’ only in i. 10 ; itra, only in viii. and x. 
Cases of mend other than^ in divine work are i. 43. 6 (Kanva hymn), 
where there is a rare blessing on sheep and horses. Doubtful allegory 
rules in X. 27. 17. In x. 91. 14 there occurs one of the four instances of 
sacrificial rams (also i. 116 and 117 and iv. 2. 5, the last questionable, as 
above). I forget who has suggested that sheep were forbidden. 
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indeed, to be a striking coincidence here between the occur- 
rences of 'dsp'a and of which cannot be accounted for 

on any accepted historical ground. It is assumed by most 
scholars that tispxt generally means a camel in the Brrihmanas, 
a bull in the Rig- Veda, and a camel again in the Avesta. 
Jhit camels as wagon-haulers cannot have been unknown, 
since even in Mann the ‘ camel-wagon ’ is spoken of (mpxh 
]/f(na), and in the Epic })eo})le journey on Tathdir nspYiyuUlih,, 
Mbhfi. xvi. 7. 33, so that the ])assage which speaks of ‘ four- 
yoked’ may be taken to mean camels (not Svith four 

yokes ’ but four harnessed togotlici’), since it was no uncom- 
mon thing to have four horses or even eight to a team, and 
if camels were used for draught at all it was easy enough to 
harness four togetlier. The only weighty passage that has 
been thouglit to indicate cattle instead of camels is i. 138. 2, 
Here the sole reason given is that to compare Pusan in his fury 
to a bull is more reasonable than to compare him to a camel. 
Rut a male camel is a most vicious and dangerous beast when 
he gets angry, and the objection has no more force than the 
still weaker one that in viii. 4G. 31 krad is used to describe 
the noise of this ‘nUtra, a verb that is applied to horses as 
well as to bulls, and in fact to a variety of noisy things. 
Against these weak reasons I would set the historical improb- 
abilit}^ of ustrch being used either indi-fferently for camel or 
for hull, or for camel lirst, then for bull, and then again for 
camel. The humped steer is known as such, hahtidmdn 
vfsahhah (in x.) ; Jccihubhah {gcivdm)^ ym, ^0. 21; halcuho 
mrgdh^ v. 75. 4, etc. Buffaloes, and wild kine, under the 
name of rnahim^ gmayd^ are also known to the family 

hooks. They serve as beef and give milk. But not a word 
of dMrii till i. and viii.f 

yahvy Avestan This word occurs in vii. 15. 11; but this 

is a late hymn, and it is the only passage in ii.~vii. where the 
word occurs. Elsewhere it is found in viii. 4. 5; 19. 12; 
49.13; 73.5; i. 20. 10; 74.5; 79.4. Excepting 73, all 


* 'u^frcin catimpijo dddat^ viii. 0. 48. In Ait. Br. ii. 8, where PW, 
thinks a bull is meant, the animal is fli«tin;.ru1shed from gavayd and 
gduramTgd, but that is no conclusive reii?!ori lov itjUiog it to be a bull. 

f Apropos of mesa, it may be noticed bow very rare is in any case the 
mention of sheep in the family books. The animal was known of 
course, but evidently not much attention was paid to it. The words 
for wool and weave do not necessarily imply sheep, as goats’ hair was 
woven, and 'drna, wool, means only covering. The dvi (ovis, oiq) is men- 
tioned but twice in the family books, ii. 36. 1 {soma passes ^through 
‘ sheep ’ and several stones), and iv. 2. 5: gomoM ague ^vimd'fl agvi yajndh. 
In the eighth book alone sheep, as dvi and mem (the latter not in family 
books), are mentioned four times (see above). On the weaving of goats’ 
hair see Geiger, Ostiran, Kidtur, p. 224, note. It would seem, from i. 
126. 7, thal ’ ir " wr.s especially successful to the west of the 

Indus (in 1\..; -- (see below) may account for the greater 

familiarity > !v- '■ :th this branch of farming. 
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these hymns of viii. contain late words, and correspondences 
with i., X. But after all, the equating of ycmxi with yahi% is 
not phonetically certain. 

rajata^ Ayestan erezeta (?), viii. 26. 22 (ascribed to a Vriiya 9 va). 
The hymn is very free of late words and correspondence 
with i., X. The word occurs in a (IdmistutL 
varaJid^ Avestan, vardza, viii. 66. 10 (Kanva hymn), and L, ix., x. 
The verse is late. See above, under rnesd^ p. 66. 
vdha in adhUuVcd^ etc., List i., above. The Avestan correspond- 
ence, frn})dh(>^ is only with the Brahmanic ]n^(tD(lka prob- 
ably specially developed, as in the case of fraharetar^ above. 
vrsn% Avestan, varsh7i% ‘ram,’ is mentioned only in i. 10. 2. In 
’ viii. 6. 6, the word is an adjective with the same meaning as 
vrsnL i. 10 is probably a Kanva hymn. 

identified with qtiBtra by PW., occurs viii; 4. 9; 52, 5; 
i. 31. 4; X. 88. 4. 

stu in atu and prdti stu, Avestan fra stio and paitutaiKis. 
These, too, may have developed independently. But, on the 
other hand, there may be as close a relation between the 
Avestan and the Vedic words as there is in the case of Trita 
Aptya, who, as such, appears in RV. only in viii, 12. 16 ; 41’. 
13 :ff.; i. 106. 9 ; x. 8. 8; but never in ii.-vil^ 
hlranyape^as, viii. 8. 2; 31. 8; Avestan zaranyopa^Ba, 

To a certain extent the contradiction between the result 
tentatively arrived at in the body of this article and that 
which naturally appears necessary in view of tliis Avestan 
agreement, may be obviated by the assumption tliat the 
hymns marked by the latter constitute the older part of the 
Kanva collection. But this answers for only a portion of the 
cases, notably not for ddnastutiB'^ and does not seem to be a 
very satisfactoiy solution, since their character and their 
place in the collection mark many of these hymns as later 
than others of the same book. This topic can be better and 
more fully treated after a still closer study of the relations 
of the other books to the eighth. 


Indications of a difference between RV. viii. and RV, ii.-vii., in respect 
of time or habitat. 

I have spoken above of the rarity of sheep in ii.-vii., and the 
comparatively frequent allusions in viii. The similes bear out the 
difference. The ‘ lamb-shaker,’ as a descriptive name of the wolf 
(55. 8), is paralleled by the passage in 34.3, urdm nd dhunute 
'ofJeah. It is significant that these two passages occur in f iii., and 
that there is nothing like them in ii.-vii. 

Moreover, there is not a single reference in ii.-vii., apart from 


* The nearest approach is, as often, in v, (41. 9), where Aptya appears 
(without Trita). For stu in compounds see List i. and this Note, ad init 
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one clearly late hymn,* * * § to ploughing, or to any of the parapher- 
nalia of agriculture. On the other liancl, there are ten such refer- 
ences in the other books,' and pf these viii. has its share, two 
passages alluding to ploughing.| Tn one of these, ymam vfJcena 
karsatJiali,^ viii. 22. 6, the RV.' stands verbally in touch wdth the 
Avesta, withal in the only forpiula of agriculture that is common 
to the two ; for in other particulars than yao karesh the agincul- 
tural words of the Avesta are not paralleled in IJjV.J Conversely, 
this ydvavi htrs occurs in UV. only in i. 23. 15 (Kfmva hymn); 
176. 2 (re])ealGd ])hra.se); viii. 22. 0. The Atharvan has at least 
two valuable passages on agriculture. In one of these it states 
that agriculture is entrusted to the Ayvius (x. 6. 12), possibly with 
the notion that so new gods properly guarded an art so new 
(for tlie Alvins are perpetually reminded that they are not equal 
in divine dignity to the other gods); and in the other it mentions 
that agriculture was invented by Prthi Vfiinya. The interesting 
fact here is that this Prthi Vfiinya is mentioned in RV. only in 
the eighth hook.§ 

But I do not intend to go so far afield as to argue that plough- 
ing was unknown to the early Vedic people. It is sufiicient for 
my purpose to have shown that all allusions to it are lacking till 
a late hymn in other family l>ook>s ; and that, on the other hand, 
just as in IIV. the eighth book alone has the Avestan word for 
sheep and speaks of sheep more familiarly than do the other 
family hooks ; just as it alone of the family books (apart from 
the late hymn v. 44) has the Avestan word ydtlid / so it differs 
from the other family books and agrees with the General Books in 
its allusions to agricultural life.|| It is interesting to note that 


* This late hymn, iv. 57, is specially marked as such by its use of 
sdmcl for year, elsewhere found only in x. 

t i. 23. 15 ; 117. 7, 21 ; 140. 4 ; 176. 2 ; viii. 20. 19; 22. 6; x. 34. 13; 101, 
3-~4; 117. 7; 140. 6, 

f In the Avesta, aiwi-varez, to plough, and fu/ra, the plough, have 
no Vedic representatives ; and ycio karesli, as stated above, paralleled 
in BY, only in i., viii., x. That hdr^man means furrow (in RV. i. and 
ix.) is far from certain. It is merely the line drawn. This sense of 
har^ is certainly the more indmitive, and it is shown in the Avestan 
ddudkarsha^ not ‘r-r but ‘dragging corn;’ as well as in 
karshCrdza, ‘mald,-'.^ i ’ (draught) of i:)eople. It is, there- 

fore, by no means certain that krsti means a ploughing people. Like 
incola, it may revert to movement simply. In RV. , kars is used of a 
water-bag {dftmi su kar§a, v. 83. 7), of a foot, and of Indra’s body (x. 28. 
10-11 ; 119. 11) ; in all of which cases ‘ drag’ is the meaning. That rais- 
ing ydva does not imply ploughing has long been recognized (Helm ; 
and Schrader, p. 412). In RV. the only grain mentioned is ydva. Not 
till AV. are beans and rice alluded to. The Vedic people lived on pump- 
kins (urvdrukd), wild fruit, ydva, meat, game, and intoxicating liquors. 

§ Compare RV. viii. 9. 10 ; AV. viii. 10. 24 : Mm pfthl vdinyo *dhoh 
tdik krsim ea sasydih ed ’dhok. The passage of AV. is referred to by 
Zimmer, AIL. , p. 235. 

I Not unimportant is the little circumstance that the only passages in 
RV, where the poets beg for {dgvdvad gomad) ydvamat are viii. 82. 3 ; 
ix. 69. 8 ; X. 42. 7 ; 131. 2 ; while yavayii occurs only in viii. 67. 9. 
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the same difference, in degree at least, obtains between the Iran- 
ian Gfithfis and the Vendidad, the agricultural life barely repre- 
sented in the former being conspicuous in the latter.*^ 

Some special contact with Iran may be inferred from these 
facts ; and perhaps in this lies the explanation of the furtlier fact 
that 'Seven Rivers,’ the Iranian name for India, is mentioned 
only in the eighth book ; that in twm of the tliree passages where 
the ' Five Peo})ies’ are mentioned in viii. the poet S])eakH as if 
they were at a distance ; that the geogra])hy of viii. takes us 
plainly across the Indus to the West more often tluan to the Pun- 


* Compare Geiger, Ostvran. Kultur, p. 40r> ft. It is perhaps proper to 
/ specify in what particulai*s the agricultural words are found in the lat- 
ter part of RV. and not in the earlier part.. The late hymn, iv. 57, men- 
■ \tioned above, contains the words for plouf’'. ' and furrow. 

Elsewhere : the threshing floor, Muilciy is ■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ in x. 48. 7 ; 

vrJea, plough, only in i. 117. 21, viii. 22. 6 ; Itingala, Y)lougli, in iv. 57. 4 ; 
sirdi plough, only in the same late hymn and x, 101. 3~4; pdviravcmt, 
of the plough, only in post-Rik literature ; J)hdlr. 
iv. 57. 8 ; x. 117. 7 ; nd/id, the beast that drags ■ • 

57. 4, 8; Jcriii. .-.iiy in x. 84, 18; 146. ■■ . ■ 

■ ‘ ; sitCi, furrow, only in iv. 57. 6-7 ; i. 140.' 4. 

i • ■' ■ ■ ploughing was an Indo-European accom- 

plishment ; but the facts are that aporpov and amre have only Keltic, 
Slavic, Teutonic representatives ; and other farm-words, such as hai'- 
row and sickle, show no Indo-lranian kinship. The old connecti{)n of 
iirvdrd and apovpa is now discarded, and the equation Mrsi% is ad- 
mitted to be a guess (Schrader, pp. 410, 411, 424). In truth, the assump- 
tion, as a historical fact, rests only on the e(iuatioixs rfAnov, Jcari^df Mrs- 
7na7i; ehhkcij in^Jca ; and Xaiov, lavU l(waJc(U htvd7}.uka. In the last groxip, 
7.aiov means first grain cut, then the cutter ; so, not to speak of the fact 
that all the Sanskrit words are preposterously late, it is evidently the 
root only and not the developed 'words whicli may be compared, and 
this robs the words of all value. The negative avfkd shows in RV. so 
idainly that vvha is still a mere adjective hoixn, tliat it is quite uncer- 
tain whether the ' piercer ’ is not an independently developed noun in 
irha BXid ^vAam ; just as in Avestan, ^.itfra comes from gif, ^piercer,’ 
Finally riAaov is like Jcd7*^7nan (see above) in this, that it is the line 
drawn, and by no means the furrow of the ploughed land, hut the 
limit, the line beyond the furrows (implied in apovpa). It is noteworthy 
also that in RV, the word for sickle, sriii, occurs only in i. and x., 
except for iv. 20. 5, and in this last passage it is quite impossible to ren- 
der it 'sickle,’ but it must be the conqueror’s hook (i. 58. 4 ; x. 101. 8 ; 
106. 6 ; in iv, 20. 5, srnyo 7id jetCi may be, as PVV. suggests, a late adap- 
tation of i. 66. 8; but the words can mean only ‘victor wdth liook,’ as 
in afiJcin and dirghds te astii aiiJcugdli, viii. 17. 10 ; dirgJuhh hy dfikugdih 
yathd, etc., x. 184. 6). If it is the gambler’s hook, to rake in winnings 
(ii. 12. 4, 5; viii. 45. 38 ; AV. iv. 16. 5), the wmi’d jetar is used in a very 
late sense. On the other hand, the word for sickle which is in touch with 
post-Rik literature (for srni is not long preserved in that meaning) is 
ddtra (Persian das), and this is found only in viii. 67. 10, till Sutra and 
Epic (compare x. 131. 2). The modern wild tribes of India as well as 
the Indian tribes in U. S. show that mere scratching is for ages the only 
ploughing, and is all tliat really is necessary till the land is worked over 
too often (by a settled people). It is further to be remarked that the 
mill-stone, di^sdd, is mentioned only in viii. 61. 4, and in the late pas- 
sage, vii, 104. 22. The only passage that mentions upald is ix. 112. 3 
(also late); the nether mill-stone, upara, is mentioned at i, 79. 3 ; x. 94. 

6 ; 175. 3. Ere mill-stones pressed, loose ‘ stones’ pounded soma. 
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jab (whereas in the converse is the case, viz., the geograph- 

ical data refer little to the West but often to the Punjab); and 
that in viii, especially many proper names seem to find their 
explanation in the West. These points I will now discuss briefly 
in their order. 

It has strangely been aswsnmed by Ludwig Yeila^ vol. iii., 

p. 200) that the title Seven Rivers, which is the Iranian name for 
India, occurring in RV, only in viii. 24. 27, is evidence of the 
antiquity of the eighth hook. This can hardly be the case. The 
seven rivers are wcdl known to the early poets. Had this been the 
name of their country given to it by themselves, it is incredible 
that they should have consistently used ^ seven rivers’ to mean 
seven streams and never once to mean the name of the country. 
Nor is it probable that having been the name of the country it 
should pass into such oblivion as never to be used as such (on the 
supposition that viii. is older than ii.~vii.). On the other hand, 
as the name given, not by the Vedic Aryans, but by their Iranian 
neighbors, it is quite conceivable that Seven Rivers should on 
occasion appear as a name among those who lived nearest to the 
Iranians, and perhaps occupied the same territory with the latter. 

In regard to the Five Peoples, I have before this expressed 
doubt whether they are identical with those Yedic peoples who 
are supposed to be the Five, and as I hold still to this opinion, I 
do not refer the Five Peoples necessarily to the Punjab or to 
Turvapa, Yadu, etc., wherever they may have been located. But in 
regard to the relation between the poets of viii. and the Five 
Peoples, it is clear that while tlie poet of viii. 52. 7 speaks as if he 
belonged to the Five Peoples, those of viii, 32. 21-22 (Medhfitithi 
Kanva) and viii. 9. 2 (9a9akarna Kanva) speak as if the Five 
Peoples were remote. In the passage of viii. 32, the poet begs 
Indra to pass over the Five Peoples and come to him: atVii 
mmiyiis/inmam . . , upareme . . . Hit pdnea Jdnan dti. Just 
as the poet says “pass over the sinful presser,” so he adds. “and 
over the Five Peoples.”'^ In the passage, viii. 9. 2, again, the 
Five Peoples are correlated with two other words expressing 
remoteness : “ whatever is in mid-air, in the sky, or among the 
Five Peoples just as in 10. 1 it is said “if ye are on the far 
stretch of earth, or yonder in the gleam of the sky, or on the sea.’^ 

In the geographical allusions of viii,, as compared with those of 
the other family books, the following points are especially impor- 
tant. In the other books the 9iitudri, the Vipa9, and the Parusni, 
all in the Punjab, are the best known rivers, apart from the Indus. 
The Ganges, the Drsadvati, and the Jumna (Yamuna) are mentioned 
only in these family books.f In respect of the Sarayu, which is 
probably a western sti’eam, not an eastern river, a poet in iv, 30 
alludes to it as if it were the boundary of his knowledge, and says 


* Compare the use of dti in dti Icyatain, viii. 62. 15, and in 54. 9, with 
the idea of 64. 15. Similar is the use of tiras, in 33. 14 ; 55. 12. 

f The Ganges is mentioned in x, 75. 5 ; vi. 45. 31 ; the Drsadvati, in 
iii. 23. 4 ; the Jumna, in v. 52. 17 and vii. 18. 19. 
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that Indra slew ^‘beyond the Sarayu.” There is also a vague 
allusion to ‘Drbhika/ so vague as to show that the Derbiker peo- 
ple were already a myth, ii. 14, 3.^ In yiii., one poet alludes to 
the Asikni and the Indus ; and another apostrophizes the Parusni, 
but the latter hymn ts not hy a Kmwa^ but by a member of the 
Atri family ; while the former hymn alludes not only to plough- 
ing but at the same time to the Pahcfilas (Krivis); so that it 
seems to be later than most of the hymns in tlie eighth book. 
The Sarasvati is mentioned in one hymn of the Valakhilya and in 
a danastuii ; but otherwise only in an Atri hymii.f 

In conformity with the intermediate character of v., between 
viii. and the other family books, stands the geographical agree- 
ment ; for it is only in the Atri collection, v. 53, 9, that the 
Kabul and Kurum are mentioned (along with the mythical Rasa, 
the unknown Anitabhfi, the Sarayu, and the Indus). On the otlier 
hand it is a Kfmva poet who gives us the only reference in RV. 
to the Swat river, northwest of the Punjab ; and Vi 9 vamanas 
Vfiiyapva, who apparently belongs to the Kanva family, gives us 
what is the only allusion, apart from tlie General Books, to the 
Gomati, on the west of the Indus (viii. 19, 37 ; 24. 30). It is, 
further, worth mentioning tliat what may perhaps be the connect- 
ing links, geographically" s})eaking, betyveen the Kabul and the 
Punjab, viz., the ^‘‘i^y^Wdvati and the Arjikas, appear nowhere in 
other family i)ooks, but several times in the eighth,J 
The proper names in viii. afford a good parallel to the common 
vocabulaiy. The correspondence is such as to show a marked 
rapport between viii. and v., the General Books, and late litera- 
ture. With the names of the other family books there is little 
contact save in the ease of two or three seers and the pe^les’ 
names Turva 9 a, Yadu, Anu (Anava), Druhyu and perhaps Puru 
(53, 10). § Jamadagni is cited once, and Divodfisa ap])ears, but 
only as dcAv^odam [agm). Of poet’s names, Kaksivant|| is about 
the only one that connects viii. with other family books than v. 
(Au 9 ija, Pajriya ; in viii. alone Varo-Pajra Saman ; Susaraan in 
viii, and Epic)..]; Thus Apnavuna is early ; but in viii. only his 
method, as that of one of old, is known {apnimammiit). 


* Not only is the interpretation of the name Prthupar^u, in vii. SB, 
doubtful, but the date is impaired by the fact that the hymn lacks the 
Vasis^ha stamp. 

f Indus and Asikni, viii. 20. 25 ; Parii^mi, 03. 15 ; Sarasvati, 21. 17, 18; 
88. 10 ; Val. 6. 4. That the first passage* * * § is late is indicated further by 
its vocabulaiy {dmpd). The only certain allusion to the Pufijab among 
the Kai^vas is in this late hymn 1 

i Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth,, pp. 137-143. It is of course still doubtful 
whether the locality is N. W. of the Puiijdb. 

§ Ayu, Manu, the Bhrgus and Uyanas Kavya are early as well as in 
vhi. But the Yatis appear only in viii., x. Kutsa Arjuneya appears 
(with Bhrgu) both early and late. 

II Compare Qruta-kakga, only in viii. Kaki?ivant, iv. 26. 1; viii. 9. 10. 

I Ekadyu (once in viii.), said to be son of Nodhas, is perhaps con- 
nected, as the latter is called Kaksivata as well as Gautama in later 
literature. The proteges of the Agvins, Babhru and Paktha, also occur 
in viii. and early books. For the others, and the demons, see below. 
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A good test is afforded by the patronymics. In one case only, 
and that is in v., does viii. have the original name and the earlier 
book have the patronymic; viz., Rhyama in viii. (Paviru in VfiL), 
Rn9amris in v. But observe^ the difference. While Atithigva 
occurs in other family book_R, Atithigva occurs only in viii.; while 
A9vamedha occurs in v., A9vamedlia occurs only in viii.; while 
Tugra, and Bhujyu, his son, are early, the forms Tiigrya and 
Tfiugrya are found only in viii.;'* * * § ' while Trasadasyu occurs early, 
Trfisadasyava occurs only in x. and viii.f 

But it is from the names that occur both in viii. and in subse- 
quent literature that one sees how large a proportion of all the 
names in this hook is late. Some of these are of Epic fame. 
Thus the saint Agastya, so well known in the Epic, is mentioned 
in RV. only in viii., i., x., and tlie late hymnj vii. 33. Prthi 
Vfiinya is known only to viii. and x., hut is well known to AV. 
With him stands Dirghatamas, known as such only in viii., i,, 
and the Bnlbmanas (Aucathya in i,; Ucathya, perhaps as adj., in 
viii. 46. 28; Mamateya in iv.; perhaps Mam atfi in vi); and, again, 
Vya9va, Vaiya9va, viii, i. (ix. and viii, vya^vavdt)^ and Yi9va- 
manas (adj. and name), x., viii Other examples are Sobhari, viii. 
and AV. (Sauhhara in Brfdi. and__Epic); perhaps Ruma, viii, with 
Rumanva.nt, Epic ; Arksa., viii., x., Epic; Qara (called 

Arcatka in i., and also by the late name ^aiiradevya in viii.), 
occurring in viii., i., and Epic ; Kali, in i., x., and (in pi) viii.; 
Mandhatar in viii, Mandbatar in Epic (as father of Purukutsa) ; 
Upastuta in viii, i, x.; Visnfq^fi (son of Vi^vaka, viii), in viii.,. i, 
X.; Nabhfika (Ntlbbuka), viii and Brfih.; viii,, x.; Ah9u, 

viii. and VP.; Tri9oka, viii, i 

Evidences of special rapport between viii and v. are: first the 
Atreyan hymns in viii; the lumvahotar oi v. 41. 4; the Gopa- 
vana of viii._ 03. 11, to whose name the Anukramani adds the 
patronymic Atreya; and ^yrivri9va, mentioned in viii., and author 
of hymns in v. In an Atri hymn, Saptavadhri, known in viii, v., 
X., appears. The Atris are nientioned by the Ktlnvas in viii.§ 

There is little to offset the array of names common to viii. and 
the late books. As said above, Agastya is surely late ; ^ and 
Virtipa is perhaps late. The other names in viii. are chiefly either 
names of foreigners or native names of late origin. Of the lat- 
ter class, there is Krpa, Epic name found in RV. only in viii. ; 
Asanga, a Brahmanic word, used as proper name only in vii; 


* So Saihvaran.a occurs in early books, while Samvarani occurs only 
in Val. Par^advana in Val. has no Pr^advana beside it. 

t But Paurukutsya (Kutsi) occurs in early books, as does Purukutsa. 
Compare Paura (early), and Trk§i, in viii. and vi. 46. 

f Lanman, loo, cit., p. 678. In i. and viii. is mentioned Virupa, who 
appears also in iii, 53. 7, apparently a late verse. 

§ The Gautamas (Gotamas) also are mentioned, but only in their own 
hymn (viii. 77. 4). Only i., v., x. mention the Kainvas. The Priya- 
medhas and Medhyatithi appear only in viii., i., x, and viii., L, ix., 
respectively. Kanva’s father, Medhatithi (Epic, but see RV. x, 31. 11; 
i. 117. 8, Ny^ad), appears only in viii. 
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Playogi, which is used only in viii,, and is either late or dialectic, 
like Taluksa for Taruksa ; vibhmdv^ as adj. in i., but as name in viii, 
and in Brfih, (Vibhinduka) ; durgdha^ adj. and common noun in early 
books, but a name in viii. 54. 12 (where are mentioned the napuio 
duTgdkcmiiC)^ and recurring in the patronymic form ddimjahd^ in 
the notoriously late addition to iv. 42, and in the Bifth, ; svarndr((, 
and ^dvistha, as adjectives in early books, and then in viii. as 
names; and the late name Krsna, a poet. Tir(p;cd^ another poet, 
has a name of late look ; it oexmrs only in viii. and Brfih. The 
value of iiTfilmsa and Vavatar is doubtful Another of these 
words which appear early as adjectives and later as nanum is 
ddhrigii (as name, in viii. and i.) ; so probably prapatJun^ an adj. 
in vi., a name in viii. 

Other late names are Aurva, in fmrvavdt^ in viii., Bruh., and 
Epic; 9arabha, viii. and Epic; and Kiinda-pfiyya, descendant of 
9?hga-vrs. Compare the E]>ic ^rilgin, name of a seer, and the 
Epic Kuru names Kundaka, Kundadhfira, Kiindruj^in, etc. 

The Kurus, Krivis, and Cedis, all of Epic fame, appear in viii., 
hut not in ii.-vii. The Cedi king, Ka 9 n, is praised in viii as a 
giver of etc. The Kuru-name appears in Pakasthfirnau 

Krixxrayfina and Knrnfiga.'^ 

The c^pwa-names, Va 9 a A 9 vya (viii., i,), Vya 9 va (p. 04), Nindi- 
tfipva, Atreya Qyrivri 9 va (compare Qyava and ^yfivaka in viii,), 
might suggest that Iranian as/>a-names are here reproduced ; and 
such may be the case. But it is worthy of note that the best dis- 
trict in India for horses is the Pniijah. The Saindhavan lireed is 
famous through Sanskrit and Pali literature. The prince who 
‘'Ogives more horses than any other mortal ” lives in the Punjab 
on the Parusni (viii. 03. 15). f But QyiiYH lives on the Swat. 
The gifts of Ya 9 a A 9 vya come from Prthu 9 ravas Kfinita, who 
has been credited with cis-Indic origin, as have been also Balbil- 
tha, Par 9 u, Tirindira, and Taruksa. All these are known only in 
(i.) viii. Parfivata, once in viii., may be the name of a western 
prince. With him is mentioned Vasnrocis. 

The picru-nsLme^ I have given above, p. 42. Two are solitary, 
Puimmayyaand Puruhanman ; while Pur umidlia occurs in viii., i., 
and v. Whether their prior element is the proper name Puru or 
the common adjective piim is uncertain. 

A few more names remain to he noted. Da 9 avraja and 
Go 9 arya, otherwise unknown, occur in viii. and VfilJ Narya and 
Sthiirayupa occur only in viii., the latter perhaps as a reminis- 
cence, Praskanva (above, p. 59) is mentioned only in i.,vm., and 

* Kanvayana, Val, Uk?nr)ynynnc. andHarayana are lone nom. prop, 
in viii.; but probably tin? J'nj-a:- i.s bn' Kaurayana. Kuru appears in x. 
{-grdvana). 

f In Am. Journ. Phil, xv,, p. 156, I liave shown that India was not so 
badly olf for horses as Roth and Brunnliofer supj)osed. 

t The Val. abounds in names not elsewhere known : Rjtina, Dirghan- 
Rha, Dagagipra, Dagonya, Dasyave Vrka, NTpfititln. Pu^tigu, Cru^rigu, 
Pf^adhara, Qista, Saiiivarta. The Val. coiKJiiir, Krga (also in x.}, Syu- 
maragmi (also in 1.), and Rjigvan (also in early books). 
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Val. The young woman, Apfila, is mentioned in a hymn not 
very old. Of the demons, Namuci, Arbuda, Pipru, and Qusna 
(and Mrgaya ?) are old names ; much less old are Srbinda and 
Anar 9 ani (neither found till vni. — compai‘e the air. Xey. dnarpa- 
Tdti^ also in viii,), and Ahi 9 iiva Aurnavabha, which last occurs in 
viii. and x. Both the Kunvas and the Purus are occasionally 
regarded as devils in late works (so AV.; KV. x. Gl. 13 ; RV. vii. 
8. 4 as interpreted by Brub.). 

The possibility of western relationship is strengthened not only 
by the references to probably western princes, but by two or 
three further facts. Thus, the (Iranian) custom of exposing old 
people to die is alluded to as known only in a late Kfinva hymn.* * * § ^ 
It is only in the eighth book that the Babylonian mmid (6Y. 2) 
appears. From a religious point of view, it is, indeed, saying too 
much to ascribe to Iranian influence the fact that, as has been 
pointed out by Miiller, Vedlo HynmSy p. 244, the eighth book alone 
gives undivided homage to the abstract Aditi (viii. 19. 14). But the 
itnique position of the Gandharvas, which has been recognized 
by E. H. Meyer and acknowledged by Hillebrandt {loc. eit.^ p. 207) 
may perhaps be due to the proximity of the Iranians. In fact, 
tsdrad gandharvdvn dstrtam (viii. 1. 11) reads almost like an 
echo of the yo ajanat gandarewem in Tt. 19. 41 (which Geiger, 
loc. city p. 206, makes refer to the Hindus).! Hillebrandt him- 
self has called attention [loc. eit.y p. 438) to the peculiar position 
of the Kanvas in respect of their preparation of somckX 

But that the indications of western habitat do not prove that 
the hymns there composed are early is shown, apart from vocab- 
ulary, by the fact that the Swat is not mentioned in the body of 
the hymn in which it occurs but in its ddnasUiU ; that Tirin- 
dira also a 2 )pears in a ddnasticU (G. 46) ; that the (western?) Parfi- 
vata prince appears also only in a ddnastutiy etc. So the late 
Cedis appear in 

The eighth book is not without other correspondence with the 
Avesta. The only cases of adt for dt^ which in form at least is 
Avestan, are cited from viii. 5. 31 ; 11. 7 ; 48. 5 ; i. 80. 21 ; x. 22. 
6 ; 158. 1. The short thematic a in emdrn of the genitive plural 
is Avestan, and this too is found only in i. 44, 2=viii. 11. 2; i. 
188. 11 ; X. 136. 6 ; 174. 5.|| If this were an old license, one would 
expect to see it imitated in other family books. But apparently 


* Val. 3. 3. Compare Zimmer, loc. cit, p. 838 ; Geiger, loe. citj p. 373. 

f Compare viii 66. 5 : abfii gandharvdm atrnat. 

f I may here refer again to the fact, brought out in my last paper, 
that the (Iranian) sacrosanct number 33 is employed in RV. almost 
exclusively in viii. among family books (i. 34. 11 ; 45. 3— both K^va 
hymns ; 139. 11 ; hi. 6. 9 ; viii. 38. 1 ; 30. 3 ; 35. 3 ; 39. 9 ; ix. 93. 4 ; Val. 
9. 3). It is quite inconceivable that, if viii. were the oldest book, such 
a designation of the gods should so pass the other family books to reap- 
pear subsequently (in AV. and all later literature) as the regular num- 
ber of gods. 

§ Compare viii. 20. 34 ; 23. 13 ; Yal. 3. 8 ; viii. 5. 39. 

II Lanman, loc, pp. 337, 353. 
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it is introduced by the poets of viii. and imitated by the later 
hymnists of i. and x. All three hymns of viii, are assigned to 
Kfinvas. 

The time to formulate nicely any positive results in this held, 
which still invites investigation, is not yet come; but I would 
suggest tentatively that the observations made in the course of 
this paper indicate with sorao verisimilitude, first, that much of 
the Kfmva collection is late (like the Avesta); and second, that 
at least a branch of the Kfuivas lived in the Northwest, near the 
Iranians, perhaps not far from where the late Atliarvan was 
patched together. 

In the next paper, on the phraseology of the eighth book, I 
shall show to what extent the Kanva collection consists of scraps 
of older hymns. The title pragathikani is meant to cover the 
Kanva collection as a whole. 
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English etymologists hav many imperious calls upon their 
attention. Every language within the corners of the four winds 
hoists a signal as they sail by in their hurried circumnavigation, 
and it is no wonder if in their haste to reach home within the 
time set in their articles, they ar tempted to ignore many of these 
invitations to parley, or at most to cut the parley short, treating 
such outlying tongues merely as ports of call, to be seen and left 
within the waning of a winter’s afternoon. 

Even if time wer given, it too often happens that the means 
of finding out these remoter facts and of forming therefrom a 
judgment, ar not at hand, and can not he reacht. 

And even if time and means ar granted, there is the difficulty 
to be overcome of learning, before the ship sails on, the details 
of many outlandish tongues, written often in outlandish charac- 
ters, and ill. provided with the critical apparatus which is so 
abundant for the principal Aryan and Semitic tongues. 

Nevertheless, difficulties do not form a complete excuse ; and 
the English etymologists who ar compeld, by their very office, to 
touch many things which they can not hope to adorn, to enter 
many fields which they can not hope to conquer, may yet go some 
way forward, and make some spoil for their pains. And indeed 
they do sometimes make spoil, with other pains than their own. 

Of such an excursion, made along etymological lines, in a 
remote but large and important group of languages, this paper 
presents some results. 

It deals with the words which hav come into the English lan- 
guage from the East-Indian or Malayan Archipelago, the land 
of the orang-utan and the sapi-utan, of the habirusa and the 
banteng, of the bruang and the dugong, of the siamang, the 
kahau, and the wauwau, of the maleo and the cassowary, and of 
that once mythic bird called the manucodiata, Rhe liird of 
heaven’ or paradise; the home of the kris and the gong; the 
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land of the myriad isles, the sea of lucid waters and rainbows in 
the deep — a region, if we ar to believe the purpl tales of travelers, 
like that where** 


— the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

[Wliere] every pi'ospect pleases, 

And only man is vile,” 

Indeed, in one version, it is tlie same region ; for in Heber’s hymn, 
in one edition (182'7), the breezes “iMow soft o\^v Jdvct^s isle” 
(Jtilian, Diet of hymnology, 1892, p. 399), 

More precisel^y, tlie paper deals with Malayan words in English; 
that is, with English words, or words which may be regarded 
as at least entitled to recognition in an English dictionary (if 
there is any longer any such thing as an English dictionary), 
that hav come, directly or indirectly, from Malayan sources. It 
is necessary to apply some tests, which will be indicated later, to 
determin what words shall be admitted under the name of English 
or of Malayan, In this paper I use Malayan ” in a general 
sense, linguistic and geographic, and confine “ Malay ” to the one 
language so cald, which, ho\vever, owing to its receptiv character, 
includes a great number of external Malayan ” words. It is 
hazardous to say of any ‘^Malayan” word that it is original 

Malay.” 

In the first process, that of collection, I hav been rather liberal. 
The notion of a liberal collection must always be agreeable to 
the theological mind, and I am fortunate, reading this paper at 
the seat of a famous seminary of theology, in being thus a])le to 
secure at the outset a pleased attention from at least a part of 
my audience. I can only hope that when I hand up the plate 
and retire to my pew, the cheerful face of expectation will not 
be clouded by more than the usual gloom. 

I hav collected all the English, or nominally English, wmrds I 
can find, which hav, or ar said to hav, or seem to hav, their 
origin in the Malay language or the Malayan group of languages. 
These English or nominally English words hav been gatherd out 
of general English literature, from books of exploration and 
travel, Hakluyt, Dampier, Hamilton, Forrest, Wallace, Bickmore, 
Forbes, Thomson, Bird, and others ; from translations of foreign 
books of travel, as Linschoten, and others included in the Hakluyt 
Society’s series ; from works treating of the political and natural 
history of the Archii^elago, as Marsden’s Jlistory of Sumatra, 
Raffles’s History of Java, Crawfurd’s History of the Indian 
Archipelago and his Descriptim dictionary of the Indian islands; 
from political reports, commei'cial lists, etc., and of course from 
the English dictionaries, the Malay-English dictionaries, and such 
works as that of Colonel Yule. A list of the works most used is 
given further on. 

To these English or nominally English words I hav annext other 
words or forms from other languages more or less involvd in the 
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same history. All ar supported by quotations, many or few, all 
dated and verihed. 

The words so collected I then undertook to etymologize, at 
the same time putting them into classes according to their ascer- 
taind or probable status with respect to the English, and to the 
Malayan or other Oriental languages. 

The English or nominally English words wer Re})arated accord- 
ing to their actual standing in English, several tests, as of fre- 
quency of use, of acce])tance in standard literature (I play that 
there is a standard literature), of ind(‘])endent use by divers 
authors, and of relativ interest, being applied to discriminate the 
Avords and lead to the hnal selection of the list which forms the 
main basis of this paper — namely, the English words, truly 
regarded as such, which hav their ultimate origin in the Malayan 
languages. 

As the number of such words is considerable, and as they form 
an important element in the English language, it is worth while 
to make the attempt to ascertain and make known their true 
history and their actual relations. 

And there is also a larger view. These words from the Far 
East which appear in English, appear also, most of them, in the 
other great languages of Europe, and ar a part of the universal 
vocabulary of civilization. 

On the Malayan side my investigations hav been wholly ety- 
mological. Every word in my lists I hav sought to find and to 
trace through all the Malay dictionaries at my disposal — Marsden 
(1812), Elout, translation of Marsden (1825), Roorda van Eysinga 
(1825), CrawfiU'd (1852), Pijnappel (1863), with Klinkert’s Sup- 
plement (1869), Favre (IS'Zo), Wall and Tuuk (18'77~1884), Bad- 
irigs (1884), Swettenharn (1881, 1887), Klinkert (1893), Clifford 
and Swettenham (A 1894, B 1895, the rest to come), and other 
works cited in the quotations. [Of the above named works, Elout 
(1825) and Badings (1884) ar but seldom cited, being of little 
independent value.] Then I sought the same or related words 
in dictionaries of the related or adjacent languages, as Achinese 
(Arriens 1880, Bikkers 1882, Langen 1889), Lampong (Helfrich 
1891), Nias (Thompson and Weber 1887), Javanese (Roorda van 
Eysinga 1835, Groot and T. Roorda 1843, Favre 1870), Sundan- 
ese (Rigg 1862), Balinese (Eck 1876), Dayak (Hai'deland 1859), 
Macassar (Matthes 1859), Bugis (Thomsen 1833), together with 
many minor glossaries and wortosts of the languages of the 
same and other parts of the Archipelago, including some regarded 
as ^ dialects ’ of the general Malay, and some allied only as mem- 
bers of the broad Polynesian group. 

The present paper is intended to contain only “nativ” 
Malayan words, that is, English words fairly entitled to be so 
regarded, which can he definitly traced to the Malay language 
as presented in Malay dictionaries, and can not be certainly traced 
further, outside of the 4Lrchipelago. The three tests ar (1) the 
word must be in English use, (2) it must be found in one or more 
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Malay dictionaries, (3) if not ultimately Malay, it must at least 
liav originated, so far as Icno’^m, within the Malayan region. The 
words which answer these tests, with the proofs and illustrations 
as they stand in my manuscript, ar too numerous to he treated 
in tliis paper. I select those which ar of most importance or of 
most interest, and giv the full list at the end. 

The plan of the paper is as follows : The articles ar manged 
in the alphabetic order of the English forms. Each article con- 
sists of several divisions, coming always in the same oi'der : 

(1) The English form with a brief identifying definition, and 
with variant spellings, present or past, if any. In some cases, 
other European forms ar added. 

(2) The Malay form, in the Malay character, with translitera- 
tion ; and explanation of formation, if known, 

f3) Form in other Malayan languages, if any. 

(4) Citations from various Malay dictionaries, in chronologic 
order, showing the actual form and definition assigned. 

(5) Citations for other Malayan languages, if any ar concernd. 

(6) Citations from English works in chronologic order, show- 
ing the actual use of the word in English. 

All Malay words, that is, all words enterd as real or nominal 
Malay words in Malay dictionaries, ar given, in the first instpce, 
in the Malay character (which is Arabic with a few additional 
letters distinguisht by three dots), and also in English trans- 
literation, according to the noble Roman ’’ system, to which I 
hav made the Dutch and French conform. It beats the Dutch 
and the French both. I note hei’e that Dutch answers to 
English ch, the establisht infelicity for tsh, Malay in one letter 
^ ohu. Favre uses for this the otherwise unused infelicity a?. 

Dutch dj in like manner answers to English J, Malay ^jim. 

Dutch oe answers to English ^^or k, Malay ^ wau. The rest is 
obvious. 

For more precision, all Malay words as above defined, ar, in 
the Roman transliteration, whether English, Dutch, or French, 
printed in upright spaced letteiu 

Some of the Malayan languages, as Batak, Lampong, Javanese, 
Macassar, Bugis, and also the Tagala and Bisaya of the Philippine 
islands, hav peculiar alphabets of their own. The Sundanese 
appears sometimes in Javanese characters, sometimes, like the 
Achinese, in Malay. All ar also renderd, by Europeans, in the 
Roman character. I regret that it is impossible to reproduce 
these nativ characters here. They would greatly add to the unin- 
telligibility of my pages. I can giv only the Roman translitera- 
tion. For the original characters, where they exist in the passages 
I quote, I substitute three dots (. . .), which will probably satisfy 
nearly everybody. 

The dates put before the author’s name and the title of the 
book, if not followd by a later date within curves after the title, 
mean that the quotation is taken from the identical edition of 
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the prefixt date. If a later date follows, after the title, the quo- 
tation is from the later edition so dated. In some of the minor 
wordlists quoted, taken from periodicals, the date and paging ar 
of course those of the periodical. 

A date in my own text, within curves, following a Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, New Latin or English form in italics, is the 
date of the earliest quotation for that form, in Yule’s collection 
of quotations, or in my own. It means only that the word is 
found at least as early as the date given. The actual first 
appearance of the word in the language mentiond, may hav heen 
twenty, fifty, a hundred years earlier. Plistorical etymology 
without dates is mere habhle. Any date, if true, is better than 
none. 

The quotations ar all first-hand, unless markt otherwise. Those 
taken from Yule’s indispensable collection ar markt (Y.). Some 
are due to the Stanford dictionary (S. D.); a few to the Mexo 
English dictionary (N. E. D.), and the Century dictionary (C. D.). 

In view of the near approach of the twentieth century, I hav 
modernized some of our sixteenth century spellings in order to 
make them worthy of the nineteenth before it is too late. In 
this I follow the advice of all English philologists ; who advise 
well. 

The following is a list of the principal works used in the prepa- 
ration of this paper. It is confined almost wholly to dictionaries 
and wordlists of the languages of the Malayan Archipelago, in my 
own library. A few English works of special value, as Yule’s 
Anglo-Indian glossary and Wallace’s and Forbes’s travels, ar 
included in the list. The titles of other works used will appear 
in the quotations. 

The works ar listed in the alphabetic order of the authors’ 
names. When cited, they ar preceded by the date as a constant 
part of the author-reference. The names of the works most 
often cited, ar in the quotations commonly reduced to date and 
author’s name only, ‘‘1812 Marsden,” “1875 Favre,” etc,, with 
the locus added. 

Aernottt,W., Em woordenltjstje der Tidoengsehe taal [Borneo]. 
Amsterdam, 1885. Large 8vo. (In:....Deel L 1885, p, 536-550, 
Amsterdam.) 

Archives pour servir d V'etude de Vhistoire^ des langues^ de la 
g'eograpliie et de V ethnographic de VAsie orientale^ r'edighes par 
MM, Gustave Schlegel et Henri Gordier, Leyden, 1890 +. 8vo. 
See Schlegel. 

Arriens, P., Maleisch-Hollandsch’-Atjehsche woordenlijst. Am- 
sterdam, 1880. 8vo, 8 -f 94 p. 

Badings, a. H. L., Nieuw Hollandsch-Maleisch,, Maleisch- 
Hollandsch woordenhoeJe, Zoo gemahJcelljJc mogelijk ingericht 
ten dienste van Nederlanders^ welke zich in Indie wenschen te ves- 
tigen, 4th ed. Schoonhoven, 1884. 8vo, 394 p. 
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BaTAYIAASCH G-ED^'OOTSCHAP VAIST KUHSTEN BK WETENSCHAPPEN. 

Verhandelingen : Deel XXIX., 1862 (see Rigg). Deel XLV., 
1891 (see Heleeich). See also Tijdschrift, etc. 

J 3 ijdra(fen tot de taah, land- en volhmhundc %)an NederlandBch- 
Indik IJitgegeven door het Koninhlijh imtituut voor de taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde van Nederland^ch-IndiL s’ Gravenliage, 
1853 +. (Amst. 1856-63). 8vo. See Cambier and Kbrk (1890). 

Bidletvi de la Societ'e acadbyiique indo-cMnohe. 2*^ serie, 
1882 4-. See Blumentritt, 1884. 

Biki^ers, Dr. A. J. W., Malay, Acldne^e, JF'rench and E^igliah 
vocabulary, alphabetically arranged under each of the four lan- 
guages. With a concise Malay grammar. London, 1882. 8vo, 
14 + 352 p. 

Bird, Isabella L., The Golden Chersonese and the %oay thither. 

London, 1883. Svo, 16 + 379 p. 

Blxtmenteitt, Ferdinand, Yocahulaire de locutions et de mots 
particuUers d Pespagnol des Philippines. ...ir adult de Vallemand 
dit XVP jahresherichte der communal oher-realsclmle in Leit- 
merits, joar A. Hugot.... Paris, 1884. {Extrait 12 du Bul- 
letin de la Societ'e academique indo-ckinoise. 2® serie, t. IL, mai 
1882.) 8vo, 84 p. 

BrooivE, James. See Mundy. 

Cambier, J. P. 0 ., Rapport over Tidoreesch- Ilahnahera. Be- 
hnopte ^ooordenlijst van talen op) Tidoreesch- Halmaher a. 1873. 
(In Bijdrtujen tot de taal-, land- en volhenkmidevan Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Uitgegeven door het lion, vistitmit voor de taal-, land- 
en volkenhunde van Nederlandsch Indie. 8® yolgreeks VII., p, 
265, 266. ’s Gravenhage, 1873. 

Cleiicq, F. S. a. de, &t Maleisch der Moluldken. Li^st der 
meest voorkomende vremide en vari het gewone maleisch ver- 
schillende utoorden, zooals die gebruikt worden in de residentiln 
Manado, Ternate, Ambon met Banda en Timor Koepang, hene- 
vens pantoens, prozastukken en gedichten. Batavia, 1876. Square 
8vo, 96 p. 

Clifford, Hugh, and Swettenham, Frank Atbelstane, A 
dictionary of the Malay language: Malay- English. Part i, the 
letter A. Taiping, Perak, 1894. 4to, 8 + 100 p. Part 2, the let- 
ter B. 1895, p. 101-308. 

Crawfurd, John, JERstory of the Indian Archipelago, contain- 
ing an account of the manners, arts, languages, religions, institu- 
tions and commerce of its inhabitants, Edinburgh, 1820. 8vo, 

3 vols. 7 + 520 p., 536 p., 554 p. 

Crawfurd, John, A grammar and dictionary of the Malay 
language, with a preliminary dissertation. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. Yol. II. Malay and English, and English 
and Malay dictionaries. London, 1852. 8vo, vol. 1:291 + 84 
p.; vol. 2 : 4 + 208 + 201 p. 

Crawfurd, John, A descriptive dictionary of the Indian 
islands and adijacent countries. London, 1856. 8vo. 1+459 p. 
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Gust, Kobert IST., A sJcetch of the modern languages of the East 
Indies. London, 1878. 8yo, 198 p. 

Dbvic, L. Marcel, Dictionnaire etymologique des mots f ran ^ais 
d'^origine orientale {arahe^ persan^ ture^ hebreu., malais), Paris, 
1876. 8vo, 16 + 272 + [2] p. [2d ed. in appendix to Littr6, Eic- 
tionnaire de la langxie fran^aise, Paris, 1877,] 

Dias, J., Lijst van Atjehsche moor den. (In : Tijdsehrift voor 
Indische taal-^ land- en volkeoilmnde, p. 141-161. Batavia, 1879. 
8vo.) 

Eck, R. van, Erste proem van een JBalmeesch-Hollandsch 
%ooordenhoeh. Utrecbt, 1876. 8vo, [6]+ 260 p. 

Eouilaz y Yanguas, I). Leopoldo de, Olosario etimSlogico de 
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Abada, a xhinoceros, a word frequent in tlie Hakluyt period ; 
also ahado^ and once ahath. It is a transfer of Portuguese ahada 
(a, 1598), Spanish, ahada (a. 1585), !New Latin ahada (1631). This 
is a mistaken form, arising probably by attraction of the vowel 
of the article la {la bada taken as V ahada) ^ of what was also 
used in the proper form hada^ Portuguese hada (1541), Spanish 
hada (i6t i), Italian hada (c. 1606), (not noted in English or Hew 
Latin). See the quotations in Yule. Bada seemd to be feminin, 
and hence was by some thought to be ‘Mhe female Vnicorne.’’ 

The word is found in all the principal languages of the Malayan 
Archipelago. is from Malay bfidak, a rhinoceros. 

Achinese hadah^ hadeJc^ hadu^h^ Batak badaJc, Lampong hadah^ 
Javanese loarak^ Sundanese hadak^ Balinese imrak^ Dayak hadak^ 
Macassar hada^ Bugis hadcik. The final \ Malay pronun- 
ciation is faint, and often silent. It does not appear in the 
Macassar form, from which, indeed, the Portuguese and Spanish 
hada may hav been derived. It is absent in the English render- 
ing of several Malay names of places, as in Ava, Malay 
Awak, Batta beside BataJc, Malay Batak, Sxdu, Soo- 

loo^ Malay ^ Suluk. So Perak Perak, Dayak 

Da yak ar usually pronounced without the k. 

The pronunciation of the form ahada must hav been, of course, 
a-ha^da. An erroneous accentuation a'ba-da may hav been in 
use also; the form ahath implies this. But the form ahda^ which 
if genuin, would prove the latter accentuation, is a mistake (see 
below). 

Badac. Rinoceros. 1631 Haex, p, 4. 

badak the rhinoceros. Tandok badak or chula ba- 
dak the rhinoceros horn. 1812 Maesden, p. 31. 

(^’(yU bddakh eenhoorn, rhinoceros. Badak h gddjah rhi- 
noceros met e 4 n hoorn. Badakh karbau rhinoceros met twee 
hoornen. 1825 Roobda van Eysinga, p. 36. 

Badak (J. tcarafc). The rhinoceros. 1852 Ceawfued, p. 14. 

badak, neushoorn ; — gadjah, n. met een, •— karbati n. 
met twee booms; lid ah — coohenille-cactus. (Bat. id. Jav. luarak, 
Mak. badd,) 1863 Pijnappel, p. 27. 

badak, le rhinoceros..., Jav, , . . wadah [read. , . wardk), 
Sund. . . , badak. Bat. . . . badak, Mak. . , . hada. Day. badak, 

1875 Favke, 2 : 164. 

badak, neushoorn: t joe la b., het hoorn van den neus- 
hoorn: lid ah b. (neushoorntong), naam der cactusachtige gewasaen, 
inz, van den cochenille-caotus.... 1877 Wall and Tuuk, i : 184. 

B 4 dak arhinoceros. 1881 Swettenham (1887), 2:7. 
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ba d a k, rhinoceros, het neushoorndier ; b. g a d j a h, die een 
en b. k er b an , die twee neusborens beeft; 1893 Kunkert, p. 80. 

B a d a k , rhinoceros ; Badak gadjah, eenhoornige rhinoceros ; 
Badak ke-rbau, tweehoornige rhinoceros ; Tjoela badak, boom 
van een rhinoceros ; Lid ah badak, opuntia cochinillifera, een hees- 
ter, veel aangekweekt voor de cochenillecultuur. 1895 Mayer, p. 27, 

Badak, . The rhinoceros. . . . 

1895 Clifford and Swetteniiam, p. 106. 

BadaJc neushoorn. 1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjelisclie woordeiij p. 160. 

Badaq rhinoceros, badoe-^fu 

1880 Arrws, 3 faleisch-IIolla 7 idsc 7 i'-Atjehsche looorde^ilijHt^ p. 8. 
badek, neushoorn ; rhinoceros ; soemboeh — , de hoorn van 
den rhinoceros. 1889 Langen, Woordenboek dev Atjehsclie taal, p. 26. 

Badak (ook Ab[oengsch], v. H.), rhinoceros. ^ 

1891: Helprich, Lampongseh-HolL woordenlijst^ p. 33. 

Warak, neushoorndier, renoceros. 1835 Eoorda van Eysinga, 
Algemeen Javaanscli en Nederduitsch woordenboek^ p. 641. 

. . . [warak] N[goko et] K[rama], rhinoceros. 

1870 Favre, DictionnaireJavanaiS'fra^i^aiSf p. 290. 

BadaJc f the rhinoceros, Rhinoceros Sumatrensis.... 

1862 Rigg, Diet, of the Siinda lang., p. 29. 

Warak rhinoceros. 1876 EcK, Balineesch-Eoll wrdbk., p. 149. 

Badaky d. Nashorn. 

1859 Hardbland, Dajaeksch'deutsches wdrterbuch. p. 24. 

Badafc rhinoceros. 1885 Aernotjt, Woordenlijstje 

dev Tidoe 7 ig.Hclie taal, p. 541. 

. . . Bddd, bep. bddaka, ’t Mai. b a d ak h rhinoceros. 

1859 Matthes, MakassaarscJi-HoUandscJh woordenboek y p. 173. 

Rhinoceros . . . badak badak.. 

^833 [ThomsenJ, Vocab. of the Eng.y Bugis and Malay lang.y p, 20. 

The English use appears, as in the case of many other strange 
animals then first heard of in the far East, and the far West, m 
the voyages and histories composed or translated in the later 
decades of the sixteenth century. 

It is a very fertile country, with great stoare of prouisiotin ; there are 
elephants in great number and abadas, which is a kind of beast so big 
as two great buls, and hath vppon his snowt a little home. 

1588 R. Parke, tr, Mendoza (orig. 15S5), Historie of the great and 
mightie kingdom of China, etc. (Hakluyt soc. , 1853), 2:311. (Y.) 

We sent commodities to their king to barter for Amber-greese, and 
for the homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely hath the trafilque in 
his hands. Now this Abath is a beast which hath one home only in 
her forehead, and is thought to be the female Vnicorne, and is highly 
esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as a most soveraigne remedie 
against poyson. 1592 Barker in Hakluyt (1807), 2 ; sgr. (Y.> 
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The Ahada^ or Rhinoceros is not in India, but only in Bengala and 
Patane. ^598 tr. Linschoten, Diseours of voyages into y*’ caste cfc 

weste Indies, p. 88 (Y.) ; repi\ Hakluyt soc. (1885), 2 :8» 

Also in Bengala are found great numbers of the beasts which in 
Latine are called Mhinocerotes, and of the Portingalles Ahadas. 

1598 Id, p, 28 (Y.) ; repr. Hakluyt soc. (1885), i :g6. 

Camboia lyeth Southward from thence, a great and populous Coun- 
trie, full of Elephants and Ahada^s (this Beaft is the Rhinoceros). 

1613 PuRCHAS, Pilgrimage, p. 387. 

In Bengala are found great numbers of Abadas or PhinoceroteSf 
whofe hoim (growing up from his fnowt,),...is good againft poyfon, 
and is much accounted of throughout all India. 1613 Id. p. 400. 

[This passage is quoted, with the unmarkt omission of some words 
(from ‘‘snowt ■’ to “ is good”), and with the reference ‘‘(1864) 2,” in the 
N. E. D . ; and the word Abadas is erroneously printed Abdas.} 

See other quotations in Yule and the Stanford dictionary ; and refer- 
ences in Pennant, Synojpsis of quadrujpeds, 1771, p. 75. 

Ailantus, a beautiful East Indian tree, AUa7itus glandulosa^ 
Desf., well known in European and American towns, where it is 
planted as a shade-tree. The name, which is also found as 
aila7ito, is not commonly recognized as Malay, but that is its 
ultimate origin. It has been referd to the Chinese, to the 
Sanskrit, and to one of the languages of the Molucca islands; 
and in all of these languages it has been said to mean ^tree of 
heaven.’ The reference to the Molucca islands is correct ; but 
the final explanation lies in the Malay. 

Ailantus is also speld, erroneously, ailanthus. It is from the 
New Latin ailantus^ as used by Desfontairies (1786) in the erro- 
neous form ailanthus., as the name of the genus. 

Ailanthus glandulosa, Desf. in M6m, Acad. So. Par. 1786 (1789), 265, 
t. 8.— China. 1893 Index Kewensis 1 :66. 

The Index jEewe7isi8 mentions three other species, A. exeelsa^ 
A. malabarica^ A. molmea^ia. The first and third of these 
specific names ar especially appropriate to the name ailantus: 
for the name comes from the Molucca islands, and the tree 
grows high. 

The Molucca name does not appear, in the precise combination 
required, in the glossaries and wordlists accessible to me ; but 
the European reflex, and the meaning and locality assigned, make 
it clear that the original Molucca name from which Desfontaines, 
or the author on whom he depended, probably one of the Dutch 
naturalists, took the word, was lanit^ or la 7 iUoly which 
could be interpreted, literally, as ‘ tree of heaven,’ tho the real 
meaning, as we shall see, is something different. Ai is the most 
common form, in the Molucca region, with numerous variants, 
aUi^ aya., ayo, aow^ ow^ and hai, Jcao^ hau, etc., of the general 
Malay word for Hree’ or ^wood’, namely kayu. Lanity 
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lanitol^ with laniol^ ar Moluccan forms of the general Malay 
word for ^sky/ Ian git. The precise Malay combination 

"^kfiyu lungit, the ultimate original of ^ai lanit, 
and so of the English ailantiis, does not appear in the dictiona- 
ries ; but its existence is implied in the ‘ dialectaP form mentiond, 
and is also indicated by the presence in French of langit as a 
synonym of ailante^ ailantus. This langit must be a fragment of 
the full name "^kfiyu 1 fin git. 

The name could be interpreted as ^tree of heaven,’ if that is 
taken as ‘^tree of the heayens.’ The exact meaning, if langit is 
to be taken in its most usual sense, is ‘ tree of the sky.’ There 
is no Elysian poetry in this. It would merely imply a tree that 
rises high in the air, a very tall tree. And the nativ ailantus is 
said to grow very tall. But langit means also ^ a canopy, an 
awning, a ceiling, a cover’; the reduplicated langit -Ian git 
also means ‘a canopy’; and in view of the use of the ailantus 
as a shade-tree, it is probable that the name refers to that fact 
— that it means merely ‘canopy-tree,’ or, in substance, merely 
‘shade-tree.’ So that the sarcastic allusions to the unheavenly 
odor of the blossoms of the “ tree of heaven” arise from an erro- 
neous etymology. There is no “ tree of heaven.” 

For the principal forms of kftyu, see the quotations under 
Cajxjpxtti in this paper. The Moluccan and other ‘dialectal’ 
forims of kayu hav in great part lost the initial consonant, be- 
coming ayo, aya^ a% aa% oai^ etc. 

Ai hout, boom (T. R. H. W. K, P. Kr. Ht. N. A.). 

1864-65 A. Van Ekris, WoordenUjst»,.Amdon 8 che cilanden^ p. 69. 

Hout I Maba, Gotowassi aai \ Boeli, Waijamli, Bitjoli oai \ Ingli aai> 
1873 Cambiee, Beknopte woordenlijat van 
talen op Tidoreesch-Halmdhera, p. i (265). 

Sago-boom | Maba, Gotowassi pipe ayo \ Boeli, Waijamli-Bitjoli 
poepie ayo \ Ingli pipi ay a. 1873 Cambiee, Beknopte woordenlijat van 

talen op Tidoreeach-Halmahera, p. i (265). 

Hout, I Maleisch kaijoe | Aroe-eilanden— Wokam kai, Oedjir kai | 
Keij-eilanden — Eli Eilat kaijoe^ Oorspronk ai. 

1864 Eijbeeoen, Korte woordenlijat van de 
taal der Aroe- en Keij-eilanden^ p. 5 (563). 

Kajoe kaoe, 1874 Jellesma, Woordenlijat van de taal 

der AUfoeren op het eiland Boeroe, p. 15. 

Some Buruese words.... tree, kann. 

1885 Foebes, a naturalist’s wander- 
ings in the Eastern archipelago, p. 411. 

Wallace {Malay Archipelago, 1869, ed. 1890, App. p. 490) givs 
the equivalents of k^yu, wood, in 33 languages, or rather 33 
localities, hayu in 4, kajiL in i, halu in 2, halun in i, hay a in i, 
hao in 3, kai in i, ai or ali in 9 (chiefly in and near Amboina), 
aow in j, ow in i, with other forms gagi, gdh, gota, etc. 
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The word Ifingit is found in nearly all the languages of the 
Malayan group: Malay Ifingit, Achinese langit, Batak 

langit^ Lampong langik^ langit^ Javanese Umgit, Sundanese langit,^ 
Balinese layigit^ Dayak langit, Macassar larigl, Bugis langi^ Baree 
gangly Sangi-Manganitii Imigih^ Jilolo langit,, tang at,, Tagala 
langlt^ Bisaya langit^ Malagas! lanitra^ the sky, the hrmament. 
It is a general Polynesian word, Maori ra7igi, ra/ci, Samoan lagi^ 
Tahitian ra^, Hawaiian lam, Tongan lagi^ Rarotangan ra7igi, 
Marquesan aki, etc. Hhc sky, heaven.’ See Tregear, Maori- 
Polynesian Goniparath^e dictUmary, p. 392--394. 

L an git. Aerem & vifibiles cjbIos denotat. Item coimexitatem, 
concamerationem, teftudinem, qiim alicui imponitur exprimit. 

1631 Haex, p. 23. 

Ian git the sky, visible heavens, firmament. Bumi dan 
langit earth and sky.,.. 1812 Marsden, p. 296. 

14 ngit de lucht, het uitfpanfel, de zigtbare hemel.... 

1825 Rooeda van Eysinga, p. 349. 
langit, uitspansel, hemel. (Bat. Day. I’d. Jav. id,, 00k : wat 
bovendrijft. Mak. tepi.) Lalangit en langit-langit , verhemelte 
van doek boven een vertrek, of van den mond. 1863 PuNAPPEli, p. 203. 

langit, le ciel, le firmament.... Jav. et Bund, ,,, langit. 
Bat. . . . langit, Mak. et Bug. . . . langi. Day. langit, Tag. et Bis. . . . 
langit. 1875 Favre, 2:499* 

langit, uitspansel boven iets, bv. boven een ledikant *, hemel, 
hemelgewelf. 1884 Wall amhTtiUK, 3:51- 

langit, hemel, uitspansel. 

1889 Langen, Woordenhoeh der Atjehsehe taal, p. 234. 

Langih, heuvel, uitspansel; lalangiJc, hemel van een bed; langih- 
langik, verhemelte. Langit = langih, 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsoh-Hollandseh woordenlijst, p. 83, 

Langngit, A. liemel, firmament, uitspansel, gehemelte.... 

1835 Roordavan Eysinga, Javaansch 
en Nederduitseli woordenhoeh, p. 292. 

. . . [langit] N. K. le plus hant, Tetendue, le firmament, le ciel.... 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanais-frangais, p. 336. 

Lang'it, the sky, the heavens, (Jav. Mai. idem.) 

1862 Rigg, Diet, of the Sunda lang,, p. 244. 

Langit, de hemel, het uitspansel, de lucht.... 

1876 R. VAN Egk, Balineeseh-Hollandseh woordenhoeh, p. 164. 

Langit, hatanglangit, Hiinmel, Himmelsgewolbe....DaZawptif, die 
Decke (eines Zimmers).... 

1859 Hardeland, Dajachsch-deutsches worterhuch, p. 294. 

. . . Idngi, hep. Idngiha, uitspansel, firmament, hemel. Boeg. Sund. 
Mai. Jav. idem.... 

1859 Matthes, Mahassaarsch-JSollandsch woordenhoeh, p. 474. 

Sky . . . langi langit. 

1833 [Thomsen], Vocah, of the Eng., Bugis, and Malay lang., p. 2. 
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Jangi (T. K. N. langi), hemel, uitspansel. M. P. langit. 

1894 Keuyt, Woordenlijst van de BareMaal [Celebes], p. 28. 

Kernels blaauw, IdngiJi biriih. 

i860 Riedel, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijst, p. 389, 

Hemel | Maba, Gotowassi langit | Boeli, Waijamli, Bitjoli langit | 
Ingli langat, 1873 Cambier, BeJcnopte imovdenlijst van 

talen op Tidoreesoli-Halmahera, p. i (265), 

The English use of ailantm or ail<mthns began sixty years or 
more ago. 

Ailanthus, An immense tree, a native of the interior of Coromandel. 

1832 James Roxburgh, Flora Indica (1874), p. 386. 

O’er me let a green Ailanthus grow.... the Tree of Heaven. 

1845 Hirst, Poeins, 158. (N. B. D.) 

Ailantus . . . {ailanto^ tree of heaven, Sanscrit.) A genus of trees of 
lofty growth from China and the East Indies : Order, Terebinthaooae. 

1847 Craig. 

Also in i860 'Worcester, 1864 Webster, 1884 N. E. D. (where see 
other quotations), etc. 

Ailanthus glanduldsus, Desf., called Tree of Heaven, —but whose 
blossoms, especially the staminate ones, are redolent of anything but 
“airs from heaven,”— is much planted as a shade tree, especially in 
towns, and is inclined to spread from seed....(Adv. from China.) 

1867 Gray, Manual of the botany of the 
. northern United states (1889), p. 107. 

Amuck, frenzied, a homicidal frenzy: the most famous of 
Malayan words in English, best known in the phrase to run 
amuck. It was formerly speld also amock, and is now often 
speld amok, in more exact transliteration of the Malay. At one 
time the Spanish form amuco, Portuguese amouco, New Latin 
"^amucus (plural "^amuci, amuchi, amoucln), wer in some English 
use. The second syllable has also become detacht as an independ- 
ant word, muck, Bee below. 

The Malay word is ^3^1 amuk, amok (pronounced Il'muk,. 
a'mok, or h'mu, a'mo); Lampong amug, Javanese hamuk, 
Sundanese Dayak amoZ;, It means ‘furious, frenzied, rag- 
ing, attacking with blind fi^enzy’; as a noun, ‘rage, homicidal 
frenzy, a course of indiscriminate murder’; as a verb, menga- 
muk, ‘to run amuck,’ ‘to make amok’ (Dutch a^nok maken, or 
amokk&ii), 

Amoc. Estinvsu. Si quando quis non sanse mentis, vel omnino 
desperatus, in interitum se praecipitat. Item significat opprimere, occi- 
dere, inuadere, oppugnare, &c. 1631 Haex, p. 2. 

30! amuk, engaging furiously in battle; attacking with desperate 
resolution ; rushing, in a state of frenzy, to the commission of indis- 
criminate murder ; running a-muck. It is applied to any animal in a 
state of vicious rage.... x8i2 Marsden, p. 16. 
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Amuk (J). An a-muck ; to run a-muck ; to tilt, to run furiously and 
desperately at every one ; to make a furious onset or cliarge in combat. 

1852 Crawpurd, p. s. 

Amok, woede, razernij, moord in arren moede ; Mengamok, in 
razende woede alles over hoop loopen of steken (ook van dieren), een 
vorwoeden aanval doen, amok maken, in woede moorden, enz. ; l^eng- 
amok, de persoon die, of het dier, dat amok maakt ; bet amok-maken, 
enz. 1895 Mayer, p. 13. 

Also 1825 Boorda van Eysinqa, p. 21 ; 1863 PiJNAPPEL, p. 13 ; 1869 
Klinkert, p. 13; 1875 Favre, 1:108; 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:105; 

1881 SWKTTENHAM (1887) 2:3; 1 894 CLIFFORD and SWETTENHAM, I : 47 ; 
1 893 Kltnkert, p. 42. 

^Amoeg, bet in razernij rondloopen en zonder aanzien des persoons 
wonden. 1891 HeTjErioh, Lampongsch-Hollandsclie woordenlijst, p. 72. 

Hamoelc. A. moord ; verwoed blindlings moorden. Amok. Negoro 
Botowi harang Td^hhbn hamoelc^ te Batavia ontstaat zelden amok.... 

1835 Boorda van Eysinga, Javaansch 
en JSederduitsch woordenboeJc, p. 135. 

. . . [haynuh] N. K. furieux, un fuineux, une attaque furieuse. . , . 
[ngamulc] attaquer avec fureur, attaquer aveo courage ; courir avec 
fureur pour tuer tons oeux qui se presentent,... 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanais-frangais, p. 51. 

Amuk, to fight furiously, to attack indiscriminately, to smash and 
destroy. Said of any animal unmanageable from rage..,. 

1862 Bigg, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 13. 

Amok (zur Yerstarkung oft arnpur dabinter), wilthender, morder- 
iseber Anfall. Mamok, mamok mam^pur, whtbend anf alien.... 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutsches wdrterhuch, p. 8. 

The corresponding word in Malagaai, liamn {harnov).^ means 
^ drunk’; a recognition of the fact which it took no Solomon to 
discover: ‘^Luxuriosa res, vinnra, et tiimultuosa ebrietas” (Vul- 
gate, Prov. 20:1); “strong drink is raging”; or, as in the revised 
version, “strong drink is a brawler.” One who runs amuck is 
all these. The Malay version is mild. Amok is reserved for 
stronger occasions. In the Dutch presentation : 

’Ajer ’angawr ’itdlab penjindir, dan ’ardkli ’itdlah penggangguw 
[‘water of grape, that (is a) mocker, and arrack, that (is a) brawler’]. 

1821 ’Elkitdb, ’ija ’Itu, sagala sdrat perdjandjl'an 
Idma ddn babdruw tersalin kapada bah 4 sa Ma- 
id juw, Tjdlsi [Chelsea], p. 754- 

The earliest mention of the word in European literature, so far 
as my quotations show, is in Spanish (c. 1516), where it appears as 
amwco, and is understood to mean the frenzied person himself. 

There are some of them [the Javanese] who.... go out into the streets, 
and kill as many persons as they meet.... These are called Amuco» 

c. 1516 Barbosa, tr. Hakluyt soc. (1866), p. 194.- (N. E. D.) 
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The corresponding Portuguese amouco is found : 

That all those which were able to bear arms should make themselves 
Amoucos, that is to saj, men resolved either to dye, or vanquish. 

1663 CoQAN, tr. Pinto’s Travels, 1. 199. (N. E. D.) 

The Spanish or Portuguese form also appears as New Latin 
"^a^nuGus, plural "^amuGi, found speld amouhi, amouchL 

There are also certaine people called Amouchi, otherwise Chiavi, 
which.... going forth, kill every man they meete with, till some body 
(by killing them) make an end of their killing. 

1613 Purge AS, Pilgrimage, p. 425. 

Those that run these are called Amouhi, and the doing of it Kunning 
a Muck. 1696 OviNGTON, A voyage to Suratt, p. 237. (Y. p. 15.) 

The word appears in the same sense, ‘a frenzied man,’ also in 
an English form, amooh, amoh. 

To run amock is to get dmnk with opium.... to sally forth from the 
house, kill the person or persons supposed to have injured the Amock, 
and any other person that attempts to impede his passage. 

1772 Cook, Voyages (1790), i :2S8. (N. E. D.) 

At Batavia, if an officer take one of these amoks, or mohawks, as they 
have been called by an easy corruption, his reward is very considerable ; 
but if he kill them, nothing is added to his usual pay.... 

1798 S. H. WiLCOGKE, tr. Stavorinus, 
Voyage to the East Indies, i : 294. (Y.) 

The Malay word having no precise grammatic label as adjectiv 
or noun, came into general English with no definit grammatic 
status, in the phrase to run amuck,” where amuch, tho properly 
a predicate adjectiv, has been regarded also as an adverb, analo- 
gous to ^‘to run turn aside, etc., and as a noun. See 

preceding quotations. 

Most commonly the word was divided, a much, and taken as an 
adverbial phrase, with the preposition a, which was then some- 
times joind to a second syllable with a hyphen, to run a muck, or 
a-much ; as the adverbial phrase in to fall a sleep was written 
a-sleep, now asleep. Otherwise the word so divided was taken as a 
complementary accusativ, the article a with its noun much — to 
run a muck, understood as ‘to run a course of indiscriminate 
slaughter.’ 

Like a raging Indian.... he runs a mucke (as they cal it there) stabbing 
every man he meets. 

1672 Marvell, Rehearsal transprosed, 1 159. (N. E. D.) 

And they (the Mohammedans) are hardly restrained from running 
a muck (which is to kill whoever they meet, till they be slain them- 
selves) especially if they have been at Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

1698 Fryer, A new account of East India and Persia, 
p. 91. (Y. p. 15, See other quots. in Y.) 
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Macassar is the most celebrated place in the East for “running a 
mticlc” 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 134. 

In fact he enjoyed the reputation of having run a-moh through every 
one of the Ten Commandments, which alone made him interesting. 

1896 Locker-Lampsoit, My confidences. (In 
The Athenceiim, April ii, 1896, p. 470.) 

Prom run a muck,” with 7nuc7c regarded as a houDj came 
the separate use of made in the sense of course of frenzy.’ 
Dryden is clear on this point. He “runs an Indian miidcT 

Frontless and satire-proof, he scours the streets 

And runs an Indian Much at all he meets. ^ 

1687 Dryden, The hind and the panther^ 1. 2477. 

It is not to be controverted that these desperate acts of indiscrimi- 
nate murder, called by us mucks ^ and by the natives mongamo 
[mengamok], do actually take place, and frequently too, in some 
parts of the east (in Java in particular). 

1784 Marsden, Hist, of Bumatr a, p. 239. (Y.) 

They [the Javans] are little liable to those fits and starts of anger, or 
those sudden explosions of fury, which appear among northern nations. 
To this remark have been brought forward as exceptions, those acts of 
vengeance, proceeding from an iiTesistible phrenzy, called mueks^ 
where the unhappy sufferer aims at indiscriminate destruction, till he 
himself is killed like a wild beast, whom it is impossible to take alive. 
It is a mistake, however, to attribute these acts of desperation to the 
Javans. 1817 Raffles, Hist, of Java, i :25o. 

The spirit of revenge, with an impatience of restraint, and a repug- 
nance to submit to insult, more or less felt by all the Indian islanders, 
give rise to those acts of desperate excess which are well known in 
Europe under the name of mucks,.., A rmick means generally an act 
of desperation, in which the individual or individuals devote their lives, 
with few or no chances of success, for the gratification of their revenge. 
....The most frequent mucks, by far, are those in which the desperado 
assails indiscriminately friend and foe. 

1820 Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago , 1:66-67. 

Amucky or amok, is also found as a noun, ^a course of homi- 
cidal frenzy.’ 

One morning, as we were sitting at breakfast, Mr. Carter’s servant 
informed us that there was an “ Amofc” in the village— in other words, 
that a man was “ running a muck.” 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (i8go), p. 134. 

Hence it is simply said— they made ^^amok.^^ 1869 Id., p. 134. 

The tale of the restless dread and suspense which held the whole 
community, when some mutineer, with the desperate spirit of amok in 
him, was at large, and the exciting efforts to effect and to elude capture, 
was a chapter which demanded little from the narrator’s art to engage 
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my sympathies and my profound interest in this community, living its 
chequered life so far from the sympathies of the world. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalises wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago^ p. 1 6. 

It appears that ‘Hhe desperate spirit of amok” is utilized some- 
times as a social hint at a dance in Sumatra, much as a knife or 
a revolver at a dance in Kentucky. 

His [Master of the Ceremonies] office is both a delicate and a difficult 
one. He must himself be of good position in the community, and be 
more or less a general favourite for the parents or the relatives of 
the higher-ranked of the dancers, feeling themselves insulted, have 
suddenly revenged themselves by amoh — that mode of retribution which 
is to them the swiftest and most gratifying. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago^ p. 148. 

Amolc is also used as an English verb, ‘to run amuck.’ So. 
Dutch amohken. 

The Magindinao Illanun lashed himself to desperation ; flourishing 
his spear in one hand, and the other on the handle of his sword, he 
defied those collected about him: he danced his war-dance on the 
sand : his face became deadly pale : his wild eyes glared : he was ready 
to amoJcy to die, but not to die alone. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative of 
events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:309. 
But hearing nothing for some time, we went out, and found there 
had been a false alarm, owing to a slave having run away, declaring he 
would ^‘amok” because his master wanted to sell him. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 
134. [Three more instances, p. 134, 134, 135.] 

Babirusa, also speld hahirussa., and, badly, hahironssa, and, 
worse, babyrousa^ babyroussa, the so-cald “hog-deer” of the 
Malayan islands. New Latin hahirnssa, Sp. haUruza, 

The Malay name is bahi rusa, meaning, not as 

usually translated, according * to the order of the words, “hog- 
deer” or “pig-deer,” but, according to Malay syntax, “hog (like) 
deer,” that is “deer-hog”: babi, hog, riisa, deer. 

Babbi. Porcus, 1631 Haex, p, 4. 

babi and babi a hog, pig; pork. Babi titan the wild 

hog. Babi riisa an animal of the hog kind with peculiar tusks 
resembling horns, from whence it is named the hog-deer. (See Yalen- 
tyn, vol. iii. plate, fig. G.) 1812 Marsdek, p. 30. 

Babi-rusa. The hog deer; literally, ‘‘the deer hog,” Bahi-rusa 
alfurus. 1852 Grawfuri), p. 14. 
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b a b i , varken : — o e t a n, siis verrucosus , — t a n a li , siis vitta- 


/ws, — roeaa, hertzwijn, sus hal)yrussa...,{ 3 ^}Ly. id, tarn varken. Bat. 
id, Mak. Boeg. hawi. Daj. bawoi), 1863 Pijnappel, p. 26. 

babi, cochoii, pore.... babi rusa, le sanglier ou 

cochon-cerf {sus hahi russa), 1875 Payee, 2:166. 

Also 1877 Wale and Tuuk, 1:178; 1893 Klinkert, p. 76; 1895 
Mayer, p. 27; 1895 Cliffoiid and Swettenham, 2:103. Swettenham 
1881 gives only rdsa babi (2:94). 


The word babi is in use throughout the Archipelago, in a 
groat variety of forms: Malay bubT, Lampong hahoi (0.), 

JavanoRG and Sundanese babi, Balinese balmi (C.), Mad\irese babi 
(0.), Biajuk bawoi (C.), Dayak bmooi^ Macassar hawi,^ Bugis 
hawi (C.), Burn fafu^ Aru and Ke islands fawn^ loaiou, 

Timor fahi (C.), Tetu (Timor) fahi^ Kaladi (Timor) paid,, 
Rotti haji (C.), Tagal (Philippine islands) hahuy,, haboy,^ all ^pig.’ 
The forms markt 0.” ar in Orawfurd’s History^ 1820, 2 : 144. 

Bdbii L. zwijn, varken. 1835 Eoorda van Eysinga, Javaansch 

en Nederduitsch woordenhoeh, p. 3. 

. . . [6abi] N. cochon, pore. 

1870 Favre, Diet. Javanais-frangais, p. 518. 

Babi, a pig, a hog, a swine. 

1862 Riog, Diet. oftheSunda Lang,, p. 29. 

Bawoi, Schwein.... 

1859 Hardeiand, DajacJcscli-dentscJies worterbueh, p. 60. 

Varhen, Maleisch babi, Wokam /awoe, Oedjir /i^/, Eli Eilat ieaw;oe, 
Oorspronk t^a/. 1864 Eijbergen, Eorte woordenlijst van de 

taal der Aroe- en Keipeilanden„ p. 567. 

Babi, fafoe, 1874 Jellesma, Woordenlijst van de taal 

der Alifoeren op Jiet eiland Boeroe, p. 3. 

Pig, Kaladi pahi, Tetu/aM [in Timor]. 

1866 Forbes, A naturalisfs wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 494. 

JBabirusa appears in English .use in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The head of a Babiroussa ; it hath two long Tushes on the lower jaw, 
and on the upper two Horns [the canine teeth] that come out a little 
above the Teeth and tuxm up towards the Eyes. 

1673 Ray, Observ. made in a journey through 
part of the Low Countries, etc., p. 29. (S. D.) 

See other quotations (1696, 1774, 1790} in the Stanford diet, and 
N, E. D., and references in Pennant, Synop, quadrupeds, 1771, p. 73. 

The wild pig seems to be of a species peculiar to the island ; but a 
much more curious animal of this family is the Babirusa or Pig-deer, 
so named by the Malays from its long and slender legs, and curved 
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tusks resembling horns. This extraordinary creature resembles a pig 
in general appearance, but it does not dig with its snout, as it feeds on 
fallen fruits. The tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp, but 
the upper ones instead of growing downwards in the usual way are 
completely reversed, growing upwards out of bony sockets through the 
skin on each side of the snout, curving backwards to near the eyes, and 
in old animals often reaching eight or ten inches in length. 

1869 Wallace, Malay ArcMpelago ( i Sgo), ; 

p. 21 1. (See also p. 213, 202, 299, 300.) 

. . . the region in the S. E. of the Bay of Kajeli, where alone in Bum I 

the singular Hog-deer (the Balnram), whicli is known elsewhere only { 

in Celebes, was to be found,... This singular animal uses its curious j 

upturned and hooked teeth, the natives told me, to bold to tiie bottom 
of ponds by, when hard pressed by hunters. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 407 (Bnru). 

Balachan, blachan, also balachooig, blachcmg, hlachong, for- 1 

merly also halachaun, balachoung, ballichang, a hsh condiment of . ! 

a very pronounced nature, the same as the Javanese trassi {trdsi), 

Malay balachan, beluchan, Achineso helCichan, ! 

Sundanese baldchang, also spread into various dialects of Borneo^ | 

and other islands. | 

balachan caviare ; small fish, prawns or shrimps, pounded | 

in a mortar, and preserved with spices. Balachan ikan caviare j 

offish.' Balachan udang kechil, caviare of shrimps. ! 

1812 Mabsden, p. 44. i 

belatjan, toespijs bestaande uit gezouten en dan ge- ,,,j 

stampte en gedroogde vischjes of dergelijke, ’t Jav. mal. trasL j 

1863 PiJNAPPEL, p. 38. , , T 

Klinlcert is more emphatic : : j 

belatjan, is geen toespijs, maar een dikke, bruine conserf 
van kleine vischen of garnalen, waarvan immer iets in de toespijzen, : ‘ 

zooals kerrie, sambal, enz. gemengd wordt, om ze aangenaamer van ^ 

smaak te maken. De stank er van is ondragehjk en het overmatig 
gebruik veroorzaakt verzwering van neus- en mond-holte. ! 

1869 Klinkebt, p. 36. i 

b el ax an , du caviar, petits poissons ou chevrettes s6ch4>s au 1 

soleil, broyes dans un mortier et formant une conserve que Ton m^le a 

au carry, aux epices etc., pour servir d’assaisonnement au riz. . . . Sund. 

. . . balaxang, 1875 Favbe, 2 :302. . ^ 

Also 1825 Roorda van Evsinoa, p. 48 ; 1852 Crawfurd, p. 20 ; 1887 I 

Lim Hiong Seng, i :57 ; 1893 Klinkert, p. 112; 1895 Mayer, p. 42; , / 

1895 Clipford and Swbttenham, 2:189, 250. 
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Mlatjan trassi, gezotiten en jSijii gestampte kleine garnalen, 
die met kerrie, sambal enz. worden vermengd. 

1889 Langen, Wooj'denhoeh der AtjehscJie taal, p, 37. 

Balachang, a superior variety of Delan or Trasi. It is of a yellowish 
colour and made of the choice of materials from which Delan is made. . , , 

1862 Eiaa, Diet, of the Siinda laug.^ p. 34. 

Maleisch belatjan, Sampitscli halatjan, Katingansch balatjan, ka- 
viaar (ti'assie). 1872 Tiedtke, Woordenlijst der Sam- 

pitselie en Katingansche taal, p. 12. 

The composition is first described by Damj^ier ; 

Balachaun is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very deliglitsom 
dish to the natives of this countiy. To make it, they throw the mixture 
of shrimps and small fish into a sort of weak pickle, made with salt and 
water, and put it into a tight eai*then vessel or jar. The pickle being 
thus weak, it keeps not the fish firm and hard, neither is it probably so 
designed, for the fish are never gutted. Therefore, in a short time they 
turn all to a mash in the vessel ; and when they have lain thus a good 
while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, they then draw ofi the liquor 
into fresh jars, and preserve it for use. The masht fish that remains 
behind is called balachaun, and the liquor poured off is called nuke- 
mum, The poor people eat the balachaun with their rice. ’Tis rank 
scented, yet the taste is not altogether unpleasant, but rather savory, 
after one is a little used to it. The nuke-yyium is of a pale brown colour, 
inclining to grey, and pretty clear. It is also very savory, and used as 
a good sauce for fowls, not only by the natives, but also by many Euro- 
peans, who esteem it equal with soy. 

1697-1709 Dampieb, Voyages, 2:28. (1820 Craw- 
PURD, Hist of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197.) 

There is one mode of preparing and using fish, of so peculiar a nature, 
but so universally in use, that it is worth a detailed description. This 
preparation, called by the Malays blachang, and by the Javanese trasi, 
is a mass composed of small fish, chiefly prawns, which has been fer- 
mented, and then dried in the sun. This fetid preparation, so nauseous 
to a stranger, is the universal sauce of the Indian islanders, more gen- 
eral than soy with the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable without 
it. 1820 Ceawpurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197. 

Some fish, others manufacture balachan ; some trust to their net, 
others to their stakes : and at this season salt is in great demand. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy’s Narrative 
of events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:305. 

Then we had a slim repast of soda water and bananas . . . and the 
boatmen prepared an elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis and for its tastiest condiment blachang — a Malay preparation 
much relished by European lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. 
It is made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns and shrimps into 
a paste with bare feet. This is seasoned with salt. The smell is pene- 
trating and lingering. 1883 Bird, Golden Chersonese, p. 180. 

See other quotations, 1784 Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra (1811), p. 57; 
1817 Baffles, Hist, of Java, i :98 ; 1852 Crawpurd, p. 195. 
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[1896. 


Banteng, also hantinff^ the wild ox of Java, Borneo, and the 
Malay peninsula. Bos banteng, 

Malay bant eng, banting, Javanese hayiteng^ Sunda- 

nesc hanteng^ Balinese hanthig.^ Dayak hmthig. The word is 
regarded as original in Javanese. 


banting wild koebeest. 1825 Eoorda van EYBiN(fA, p. 52. 

Banteng (Jav.). The wild bull and domestic kino of the same stock. 

1852 (lEAWFtmn, p, 16. 
banting . Ill, het roode of lichtbruine riniderraH van de 

Padangsclie bovenlanden, T. (Jav. banteng, on Daj. banting, wilde os, 
bos siinda'icus). 1863 Pijnafpkl, p. 41. 

[banting], . . 11. naam eener soort van wild rund. 

^ * 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:266-7. 

banteng, Jav. e, s. v. wild rund, zie seladang. 


1893 Klinkeut, p. 122. 


These ar the Javanese and other entries : 


BanUng, A. woudstier, wilde os. Banting tawan kanin, de gevangene 
wilde stier is gewond. 1835 Booed A van Eysinga, Javaansch 

Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 9. 

. . . [banteng] N. K. boeuf sauvage, 

1870 Favre, Dictiommire javanais-fran^ais, p, 492. 
BanUng, the wild cattle, the wild bull. Found among the moun- 
tains, or in lonely forests in the Sunda districts. The bulls are hand- 
some animals, sleek and black, with noble horns ; the cows are inferior 
animals, and fawn-coloured. 1862 Bigg, Diet, of the Snnda lang., p. 40. 
BanUng H. van sampi. [See Sapi-utan.] 

1876 Eck, Balin^esch-HoUandsch woordenboek, p. 195. 
Banting, eine Art sehr wildes auf Borneo lebendes Bindvieh. 

1859 Hardeland, Dojacksch-deutsches wdrterhuch, p. 42. 


The banteng bas bis shai'e in English mention : 

A wild ox is found in the forest of Java, the same wliicli is found in 
the peninsula and Borneo, but which is wanting in Sumatra. This is 
the banteng of the Javanese and the Bos sondaicus of naturalists. The 
Butch naturalists inform us that all attempts to tame it have been vain, 
as in the case of the buffalo of the American prairies. 

1856 Craweurd, Descriptim diet, of the Indian islands, p. 172. 
The most striking proof of such a junction is, that the great Mam- 
malia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Banteng or wild ox, 
occur also in Siam and Burmah, and these would certainly not have 
been introduced by man. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 92, 
Not much less than the rhinocei'os is the banting or Bos sundaicus, 
to be found in all tbe uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 feet 
of elevation. 1881 Bncyc. Brit, 13 ;6o2, s. v. Java. 
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In the forests on the southern slopes of the Malawar and the Wayang 
[Java], the banteng {Bos hanteng) lived in considerable herds. The full- 
grown animal has a magnificent head of horns.... No more bellicose 
and dangerous inhabitant of the forest than a wounded bull need hunter 
care to encounter. 1885 Forbes, A naturalist's tmnderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 116. 

See also Bickmore (1869), p. 72 ; and Iliverside nat, hist, (1884-1S88), 
5:321. 

Boh on upas, tlic poison-tree of the East Indies, of which 
fabulous stories wer told, ainl which tlius became afarorit matter 
of allusion in literature and rhetoric. 

The name also appears as hokim upas and hon ti2U(s. The 
initial h is a blunder. The proper form would be ^poho 7 i or 
U2ms ; Malay pohon or ptihuii tip as, 

‘tree of poison’. See further under Upas. 

Ptihn upas, the poison-tree, arbor toxicaria Macassariensis, Thunb. 
[See full quot. under TJpas.] 1812 Marsdbn, p. 24. 

oepas, I. vergiftig plantcnsap, plantaardig vergift: pohon 
— , vergiftboom, inzond. antiains toxica^Ha en strychnos tieute, Ber oe- 
pas. (Jav. — . Mai. iUsbj ipoeh,) 1863 Pijnappel, p. 20. 

p5hon upas, ai'bre dont le sue est un poison (anfiaWs 
toxicaria et aussi strychnos tieute), 1875 Favre, 1:31. 

The following appears to be the first mention in English of the 
“Bohon upas”: 

The following description of the Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree, which 
grows in the Island of Java, and renders it unwholesome by its noxious 
vapours, has been procured for the London Magazine, from Mr. Hey- 
dinger, who was employed to translate it from the original Dutch, by 
the author, Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at present abroad, in 
the capacity of surgeon on board an English vessel.... 

‘In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. During my residence there 
I received several different accounts of the Bohon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poison.’ [Etc., etc.] 

1783 Lo 7 idon 7 nagazme,I)ec,, p. 512-517. (Y. p. 731.) 

From the fabulous narrativ thus introduced, the Bohon Upas 
and the simple Upas soon past into literary and oratorio allusion. 
See further under Ui^as. 

C’est au fond des sombres for^ts de Pile de Java que la nature a cache 
le pohun upas, I’arbre le plus dangereiix du r^gne vegetal, pour le poison 
mortel qu’il renferme, et plus cel^bre encore par les fables dont on I’a 
rendu le sujet.... 1808 (?) Armales des voyages, 1:69. 
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tusks resembling horns. This extraordinary creature resembles a pig 
in general appearance, but it does not dig with its snout, as it feeds oii 
fallen fruits. The tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp, but 
the upper ones instead of growing downwards in the usual way are 
completely reversed, growing upwards out of bony sockets through the 
akin on each side of the snout, curving backwards to near the eyes, and 
in old animals often reaching (dglit or ten inches in hmgth. 

1869 WALiiAOK, Malay Avchrpvlago (1S90), 
p, 21 r. (Hoc also p. 213, 202, 209, 300.) 

. . . the region in the 8. E. of the Bay of Kaj(‘li, wlun-e alonc^, in Bum 
the singular Hog-deer (the Bahimm), wluc'li is ktiowu elHcnvin^re only 
in Celebes, was to be found.... This singular animal uses its curious 
upturned and hooked teeth, the natives told me, to hold to tlie bottom 
of ponds by, when hard pressed by liunters. 

1885 Foebes, AnatiiraliHfH xminderings m 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 407 (Ruru). 

Balachan, hlachan, also halachong, Uachang, hlaahotig, for- 
merly also halachaun, 'balachoung^ haUichang, a lisli conclinieiit of 
a very pronounced nature^ the same as tlie Javanese trassi {irdsi), 
Malay balachan, b^lfichan, Aclunese hddchan, 

Sundanese baldchang, also spread into various dialects of Borneo, 
and other islands. 

balachan caviare; small fish, prawns or shrimps, jmunded 
in a mortar, and preserved with spices, Balachan ikan caviare 
offish.' Balachan udang kechil, caviare of shrimps. 

18x2 Marsdek, p. 4^, 
belatjan, toespijs bestaande uit gozoufeen en dan ge- 
stampfce en gedroogde vischjes of dergelijke, ’t Jav. mal. trasL 

1863 PlJNAPPEb, p. 38. 


Klinkert is more emphatic : 

belatjan, is geen toespijs, maar een dikko, hruine conserf 
van kleine vischen of garnalen, waarvan irnmer iets in de toespijzen, 
zooals kerrie, sambal, enz. gemengd wordt, om ze aangenaamer van 
smaak te maken. De stank er van is ondragelijk en het overmatig 
gebruik veroorzaakt verzwering van neus- en mond-holte. 

1869 Klinkert, p. 36. 
be lax an, du caviar, petits poisaons ou chevrettes seches au 
soleil, broyes dans un mortier et formant une conserve que Ton m^le 
au carry, aux epioes etc., pour servir d’asaaisonnement au riz. , . , Sund. 

. , . halaxang. 1875 Favbe, 2:302, 

Also 1825 BOOEBA van EYSINGA, p. 48 ; 1852 CRAWEtJED, p. 20 ; 1887 
Lm Hiong Seng, 1:57; 1893 Kxinkbet, p. 112; 1895 Mayer, p. 42; 
189s Clifford and Swettenham, 2:189, 250. 
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helatjan trassi, gezouten en fijn gestampte kleine garnalen, 
die met kerrie, sambal enz. worden. vermengd. 

1889 Langen, WoordenhoeJc dev Aijehsehe taal, p. 37. 

Balachang, a superior variety of Delan or Trasi. It is of a yellowish 
colour and made of the choice of materials from which Delan is made,,.. 

1862 Riaa, Diet of the Stmda lang.^ !>. 34. 

Maleisch helatjan, Sampitsch balatjan, Katingansch halatjan, ka- 
viaar (trassie). 1872 Tiedtke, Woordenlijst dar Sam- 

pitsche en Katingansche taal, p. 12. 

The composition is first described by Dampier : 

Balachann is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very deliglitsom 
dish to the natives of this country. To make it, they throw the mixture 
of shrimps and small fish into a sort of weak pickle, made with salt and 
water, and put it into a tight earthen vessel or jar. The pickle being 
thus weak, it keeps not the fish firm and hard, neither is it probably so 
designed, for the fish are never gutted. Therefore, in a short time they 
turn all to a mash in the vessel ; and when they have lain thus a good 
while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, they then draw off the liquor 
into fresh jars, and preserve it for use. The masht fish that remains 
behind is called halachaun, and the liquor poured off is called nuke- 
mum. The poor people eat the halachaun with their rice. ’Tis rank 
scented, yet the taste is not altogether unpleasant, but rather savory, 
after one is a little used to it. The nuke-mum is of a pale brown colour, 
inclining to grey, and pretty clear. It is also very savory, and used as 
a good sauce for fowls, not only by the natives, but also by many Euro- 
peans, who esteem it equal with soy. 

1697-1709 Dampieb, Voyages, 2:28. (1820 Craw- 
EURD, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1 : 197.) 

There is one mode of prepaiing and using fish, of so peculiar a nature, 
but so universally in use, that it is worth a detailed description. This 
preparation, called by the Malays 'blachang, and by the Javanese trasi, 
is a mass composed of small fish, chiefly prawns, which has been fer- 
mented, and tlien dried in the sun. This fetid preparation, so nauseous 
to a stranger, is the universal sauce of the Indian islanders, more gen- 
eral than soy with the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable without 
it. 1820 Crawpurb, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197. 

Some fish, others manufacture halachan ; some trust to their net, 
others to their stakes : and at this season salt is in great demand. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy’s Narrative 
of events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:305. 

Then we had a slim repast of soda water and bananas . . . and the 
boatmen prepared an elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis and for its tastiest condiment blachang — a Malay preparation 
much relished by European lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. 
It is made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns and shrimps into 
a paste with bare feet. This is seasoned with salt. The smell is pene- 
trating and lingering. 1883 Bird, Golden Chersonese, p. 180. 

See other quotations, 1784 Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra (1811), p. 57 ; 
1817 Raffles, Hist, of Java, i ;98 ; 1852 Crawpurd, p, 195. 
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[1890. 


Banteng, also hanting, tlie wild ox of Java, Bonioo, and the 
Malay ])cininsula, Bos, hanUng. 

Malay bant eng, banting, Javanese hantcug^ 8mula- 

noRG h(X 7 iteng, Balinese hmUhig^ Dayak hodJng. I'lie word is 
regarded as'original in Javanese. 


banting wild koebeost. 1825 Hoohda van Kysinoa, p. 52. 

Banteng (Jav.). The wild bull aiul domestic*, kineof tlu^ wnim* stock. 

1852 (btAWFuiin, p. 16. 
banting .. . III. bet mode of lichtbriuiu* rniidcrrns van d(* 

Padangsclie bovenlanden, T. (Jav, banivng^ on l)aj. txmiiUij, wilde. os. 
bos sundaicus). 1863 Vi,tnai*pkl, p. 41. 

[banting] . . . IL naam (iemu- soort van wild rund. 

^ * 1877 Walt, ami Tuuk, 1:266-7, 

banteng, Jav. e. s. v. wild rund, ssie seladang. 


1893 KLINKEUT, p. 122. 


These ar the Javanese and other entries: 


Banting, A. 'wondstier, wilde os. BanUng tmvan hmin^ d(» gevangene 
wilde stier is gewond. 1835 Kooki^a van Kysintta, Javaansch 

Nederduitsch tvaonUmbueJCf p. 9. 

. . . [banteng] N. K. boeuf sauvage. 

1870 FAVRTii, DMiomHiireJ{tvanniH~/r(m(;aw, p, 492. 
BanUng, the wild cattle, the wild bull. Found among the moun- 
tains, or in lonely forests in the Biinda districts. The bullH ai*e hand- 
some animals, sleek and black, with noble horns : the cows are inferior 
animals, and fawn-coloured, 1862 Rtog, IHei, of the Simda lang*, p. 40. 
BanUng H, van sampi [Bee vSAri-irTAN.J 

1876 EcK, BalimmcMIollandBcU woordenhoeh, p. 195, 
Banting, eine Art sehr wildes auf Borneo lebendes Iitindvieh. 

1859 Hardeland, Dojackseh-deutaalm wbrterhuch, p, 42. 


The banteng has bis share in English nietiition : 

A wild ox is found in the forest of Java, the same which is found in 
the peninsula and Borneo, but which is wanting in Sumatra. This is 
the banteng of the Javanese and the Bos sondaicMs of naturalistH. The 
Dutch naturalists inform us that all attempts to tame it have been vain, 
as in the case of the buffalo of the American prairies. 

1856 Crawfurd, Deseriptive diet, of the Indian islands, p. 172. 

The most striking proof of such a junction is, that the great Mam- 
malia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Banteng or wild ox, 
occur also in Siam and Burmah, and these would certainly not have 
been introduced by man. 

1869 Waixaoe, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 92, 
Not much less than the rhinoceros is the banting or Bos sundaicus, 
to be found in all the uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 feet 
of elevation. 1881 Encyc, Brit., 13 :6o2, s. v. Java. 
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In the forests on the southern slopes of the Malawar and the Wayang 
[Java], the banteng {Bos banteng) lived in considerable herds. The full- 
grown animal has a magnificent head of horns..,. No more bellicose 
and dangerous inhabitant of the forest than a wounded bull need hunter 
care to encounter. 1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. n6. 

See also Bickmore (1869}, p. 72 ; and Miverside nat, hist. (1884-1888), 
5:321. 

Bohon upas, the poison-treo of the East Indies, of which 
fabulous stories wer told, and which thus became a favorit matter 
of allusion in literature and rhetoric. 

The name also appears as bohtm upas and bon iqnis. The 
initial & is a blunder. The proper form would be "^pohon or 
"^puhmi upas; Malay pohon or pxihun upas, 

‘tree of poison’. See further under Upas. 

Puhn upas, the poison-tree, arbor toxicaria Macassariensis, Thunb. 
[See full quot. under Upas.] 1812 Marsden, p. 24. 

oepas, I. vergiftig plantcnsap, plantaardig vergift: pohon 
— , vergiftboom, inzond. antiaris toxicaria en strychnos tieute, Ber oe- 
pas. (Jav. — . Mai. xibt ijweh,) 1863 Pijnappel, p. 20. 

pohon ux^as, arbre dont le sue est un poison 
toxicaria et aussi strychnos tieute), 1875 Favre, 1:31. 

The following appears to be the first mention in English of the 
“Bohon upas”: 

The following description of the Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree, which 
grows in the Island of Java, and renders it unwholesome by its noxious 
vapours, has been procured for the London Magazine, from Mr. Hey- 
dinger, who was employed to translate it from the original Butch, by 
the author, Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at x)resent abroad, in 
the capacity of surgeon on board an English vessel.... 

‘In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. During my residence there 
I received several different accounts of the Bohon-TJpas, and the violent 
effects of its poison.’ [Etc,, etc.] 

1783 London magazine, Dec., p. 512-5 17. (Y. p. 731.) 

From the fabulous narrativ thus introduced, the Bohon Upas 
and the simple Upas soon past into literary and oratorio allusion. 
See further under Upas. 

C’est au fond des sombres for^ts de Tile de Java que la nature a cache 
X^pohun upas, Tarbi'e le i^lus dangereux du regne v%6tal, pour le poison, 
mortel qu’il renferme, et plus cel^bre encore x)ar les fables dont on I’a 
rendu le sujet.... 1808 (?) Annales des voyages, 1:69. (Y.) 
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[1896. 


Antiaris, Lesch. Antiar or Antscbar, its Javanese name. Linn. 21, 
Or. 4, Nat. Or. Artocarpaceae. This is the far-famed Upas poison- tree 
of Java — the .Boom [Boon 9 ] or Bon Upas of the Javanese. 

1840 Paxton, Botan, diet, ed. Hereman (1868), p. 40. 

The name is found used, by error, for the poison itself. 

While the juice of some [“of the Artocarpus tribe"] is nutritive, that 
of others is highly poisonous. Thus Aiitiaris toxiearia is the sources 
of the famous poison called Bohun-Upas, or Upas-Antiax% by the Java- 
nese, and -which is said to owe its properties to the presence of Strych- 
nia. 185s Balfour, Ma 7 iiial of botany, 519. 

Emerson mahes a characteristic use of the Bohon Upas ; and 
many other writers mention it. 

They [the English] stoutly carry into every nook and corner of the 
earth their turbulent sense ; leaving no lie uncontradicted, no preten- 
sion unexamined. They chew hasheesh ; cut themselves with poisoned 
creases ; awing their hammock in the boughs of the Bohon Upas ; 
taste every poison ; buy every secret. 

1856 Emerson, English traits, ch. 8. (Wks. 1876, p. 103.) 


Bruang, the Malayan bear, Ursus or Helarctos malayaniis, 
cald also the honey-bear and the sun-bear. 

The Malay name is bruang, brtiwang, bSrxiwang; 

Aehinese beruwang, Batak hartiwang^ Sundanese hruwang^ harvr 
ang^ Dayak bahuang, Sampit (Borneo) balmang, Macassar haru- 
wang, Bugis bariiang. According to Swettenham the word 
probably stands for ^ber-riiang, from ber-, a verbal prefix, 
and ruang, a hole ; meaning “ the animal which lives in a hol- 
low.’’ Compare cane-bear^ 


Bear (ursus) bruang. 1812 Marsden {Eng.-MaL), p. 389. 
[Not in the Malay-Eng. part,] 


heroewdng of broewang beer. 

^ 1825 Roorua van Bysinga, p. 45, 

Bruwang (J.). A bear, Ursus malayanus of Horsheld. 

1852 Crawpurd, p. 31. 
broewang, de Maleische beer. (Mak. id. Bat. een oude beer, 


die een ronden, witten kring om den snuit heeft.) 

1863 PiJNARPEL, p. 34. 

Bruang a bear. (Derived from ruang a hole, Ber-ruang, 


or bruang a hole-maker.) 1881 Swettenham (1887), 2:19. 

Also 1875 Favre, 2:291; 1877 Wall and Tuuk, i ; 227 ; 1893 Klinkert, 
p. 102 ; 1895 Mayer, p. 49 ; 1895 Clifford and Swettenham, 2:221, 273. 
Mroeioang, de zwarte honigbeer. 

1889 Langen, Woordenhoek der Atjehsche taal, p. 33. 
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Baruang, Poison. The bear of Sumatra and Borneo. 

1862 Riaa, Diet of the Stmda lang.^ p. 42. 

Bruwang, a bear. Not known on Java, except as brought from 
Sumatra or Borneo as a rarity. Uraus Malayanus. 

1862 Rioa, Diet, of the Su 7 ida king., p. 65. 

Bahuang, ’Bi\r.--Dengedengen bahuang, etwas taub (so taub als ein 
Bar) sein. 1859 ITardeland, DajacJcsch-detitsehes worterhueh^ j). 30. 

Beroewang, Sampitsch bahoewang, Katingansch oenda, beer. 

1872 Tiedtke, Woordenlijst der Sarnpitsche 
en Katmgansche taal, P- ii. 

Bear . . . bnruang bruang. 

1833 [Thomsen], Voenb. Bug. Bugis and Malay lang.y p. 20. 

See also Raffles, Hist, of Java (1817), 2 : App. 8g. 

The English use of the name is recent. 

Here is also a small bear (bruangli) found elsewhere only in Borneo. 

1883 Encyc. Brit, 15 :322, art. Malay Peninsula. 

The genus Helarctos, meaning Sun Bear, strictly embraces but one 
species, Helarctos malayanus. The Malayan Bear or Bruang, is con- 
fined to the Indo-Malayan sub-region, that is, to the Malayan peninsula 
and the neighboring islands, Borneo, Sumatra and Java. It is much 
smaller than the Himalayan bear, not exceeding four feet and a half 
in length. 1888 Riverside nat. hist., 5 *.371. 

The Bruang has a smallish head and a short neck which is very 
strong, enabling it to tear up the great plantains .... When tamed it 
shows so much affection and has so many droll ways as to make it an 
amusing and prized pet. 1888 Id., 5 -.372. 


Bruh, a Malayan monkeyj Macams 7iemestritius. Malay 
bru, berti, also with the weak final -k, bruk, b^ruk, 

brok; Achinese Balinese Sampit and Katingan 

heruh. 

bruk and bru a large species of monkey with a tail; an 
ape.'^ 1812 Marsden, p. 39. 

bur ok h, eene apensoort gelijk aan een bairaan, met eenen 

rooden en kleinen ftaart. 1825 Roobda van Eysinoa, p. 44- 

Bruk. Name of a species of ape. 1852 Crawpurd, p. 31. 

beru, bru, v. \Jiy berilk. 1875 Favrb, 2:291. 

berfik, bri\k, nom d’une esp^ce de singe (magot, R. V.) 
(simius nemestrinus) (Pij,).... On trouve aussi *0 bru. 

1875 Favre, 2:292. 

\^y be roe k, naam eener soort van apen—de zoogenaamde 1am- 
pongsehe aap ; inuus nemestrinus.... 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:222. 
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Br ok ^ large monkey with a short tail, often trained to gather 

cocoanuts and duriens. i88i Swettenham (18S7), 2:19. (See also 

1895 Clifford and SwETTENHAM, 2:273.) 
berok, naam van een groot soort Lampongache aap. 

1889 Lang-en, Woordenboelc der AtjeJischa taal, p. 33. 

B^Toeg^ ben. van eene thans onbekende aapsoort. 

1876 R. VAN Eck, Balincesch-HoUmidsch ^ooordenboek, p. 19S. 

Maleiscli broek , Sampitscli heroeh, Katinganach beroek, zeker aoort 
van aap. 1872 Tiedtke, WoordenlijBt der Sain- 

pitsche en Katingaiische taal, p. n. 

See also Raffles, Hist, of Java (1817), 2 : App. 89. 

The brnh is not so well known in EngliBh as his brethren the 
kahaii, the siaxnang, and the orang-utan. 

In length of tail M[acacxis\ nemestriniis and ilf. rhesus hold a median 
position. The former species, remarkable for the length of the legs 
and the thinness of the short tail, is of the two the more terrestrial. It 
is a native of the Malay Archipelago, and is the BruJi of the Malays. 
The coat is brownish washed with yellow, the hair on the crown longer, 
and forming a radiating tuft behind, ilf. rhesus is, on the other liand, 
a native of India.... The tail is proportionally longer, thicker, and 
does not have the pig-like twirl of that of the bruh, 

1884-88 Riverside nat. hist,, 5:517. 

Cajuput, also cajepid, hajuput, kajeput, cajaput, an East Indian 
tree, and an oil derived from it (and other trees). 

Ccyuput is more commonly, but less correctly?*, speld cajepxtt, 

Cajeput, pronounced in the dictionaries “kaj^e-piit” or '^kaj'e- 
pht,” that is, cadzhTp'/^t, -p^)^t, is, like the Portuguese cajeput, a 
copy of the French cajepiit, a bad form of cajuput. Cajuput or 
kajuput is an adapted form of eajnpiiti, which is also found : see 
Cajuputi. The j is the Dutch spelling of what is in English y, 
and in cajupnti, at least, it should be pronounced as y (that is, 
like / in hallelujah), Webster (1890) gives cajuput with an 
alternative pronunciation rendering j as y. 

(1) Oajeput or Gajeput tree, 

Kayu-putih. The oajepiif myrtle, Melaleuca cajeputi, 

1852 Crawfxjrd, p. 70. 

Prominent for their straight and shapely pillar-like stems stand out 
the Lakka (Myristicainers), the.Rasamala (Liquidambar altingiana), and 
the white-stemmed Kajeput trees (Melaleuca leucadendron), all of them 
rising with imposing columns, without a branch often for 80 and some- 
times 100 feet. 1885 Forbes, A naturalises wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p, 74. 

The road led over numerous small hills, from the top of which we 
got many pretty peeps of Haruka and Ceram, through Gum-tree— the 
famous Kajuput ^tovest and Kussu-grass fields. 1885 Id., p. 296. 


■y' 
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(2) Gajepxd oil, often reduced to cajeput. The Malay name 
is miniak kfiyu piitih. But in Java is used also 

as the name of the oil (Rigg). 

Cajeput, an oil brought from the East Indies resembling that of carda- 
mons* 1797 Encye, Brit. (B. D.), p. 186. 

The leaf of the smaller [Cayuputi trees], [affords] by distillation, the 
fragrant essential oil which has Ixien used for medical purposes, some- 
times internally as a X)ow(‘rful sudorific, but more fre(iuently externally 
as an useful embrocation, under the ignorant and corrupt denomination 
of Cajeput. 1820 Grawfitri), Hist, of the Irulian Areliipelago, 1 1513. 

The leaves of Melaleuca minor {Cajupnti of some), a native of the 
Moluccas, yield the volatile oil of QaJejmt. It is a very liquid oil, of a 
grass-green colour, having a pungent camphoraceous odour, and capa- 
ble of dissolving caoutchouc. It is used medicinally as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic. 1855 Balfour, Manual of botany (3d ed.), p. 428. 

Doors all shut 

On hinges oil’d with cajeput. 

a. 1845 Hood, To Mr. Malthus (N. E. D,). 

Its [Kajeli] great items of export are fish. ...and the famous Kajiipui 
oil, distilled by the natives from the leaves of the gum trees (Melaleuca 
Kajuputi) which form a large part of the vegetation of the shores of 
the Bay. 1885 Forbfs, A naturalisVs wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 391. 

Cajeput. The name of a fragrant essential oil produced especially in 
Celebes and the neighbouring island of Bouro.... The drug and tree 
were first described by Rumphius, who died 1693. (Bee Hanbury and 
Fliickiger, p. 247.) 1886 Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Johson, p. ioq. 

Cajuputi, also cayuputi, JeayupuU, an East Indian tree, Mela- 
leuca leucadendron, L. So in New Latin, cqpiputi. Adanson 
used cqpi-puti as the generic name (1763, Fam. ii. 84); see Index 
Fewe'/isis i :372. Cajuputi should be pronounced as it is speld, 
Romanly cS,-yu-pll^ti5 not ^^kaj-joo-pyoo'ty.” Spanish cayaputi, 
Dutch kajoepoeti. 

The Malay name is 20^ putih. It means ^ white 

tree’ or ‘ white wood.’ The bark is white, like the bark of the 
birch. The name appears also in other languages, Javanese and 
Simdanese kayuputih, Macassar kayuputi. In kayu putlh, 

‘ White Tree,’ is the name of a village (1876 Eck, p. 80). 

. , .Kayu putih a species of tree which yields a medicinal oil, 
melaieuca-leucadendra, L. 1812 Marsden, p. 235. 

. . . Kajoe poetih, e. s. v. boom, uit welks bladeren de aetherische 
olie, minjak kajoe poetih, wordt getrokken. 

1893 Klinkert, p. 479. 

A.lso 1852 Crawfurd, p. 70 ; 1863 PiJNAPPEL, p. 173 ; 1875 Favre, 

I ;23i. 
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Xayu-putih, literally— white wood. The tree grows in the Moluccos ; 
and on Java, the words kayu-putih, as in Europe, mean the essential oil 
derived from the tree. It is the Oajcput of Europe. Melaleuca Cajeputi. 

1862 Eiaa, Diet, of the Simda lang., p. 211. 

. . . Kdyoepoeti, soort van boom, Melaleuca Cajuputi, vooral bekend 
om zijn olie. 

1859 Matthes, Malcassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenhoek, p. 35. 

Kayu is the general Malay term for ‘ wood’ or ‘ tree’: 

Cayou. Lignum. 1631 Hakx, p, ii. 

kayu wood, timber; a tree; an idiomatic term used in count- 
ing certain substances..,. 1812 Marsben, p. 251. 

Kayu (J). Wood, timber; a tree; an idiomatic term in the enu- 
meration of some objects, and equivalent to ^‘a roll” or ‘‘piece” in 
English. 1852 Crawford, p. 70. 

Also 1863 PiJNAPPEL, p. 173; 187s Favre, 1:231; 1880 Walo and 
Took, 2:486; 1893 Klinkert, p, 479; 1895 Mayer, p. 120; etc. 

The word is found throughout the Archipelago ; Achinese 
hayih, hay'ee, Batak hayu, Lampong hayu, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Balinese kayu, Dayak kayu, Macassar ka%ju, Bugis aju, Sangi- 
Manganitu kaluh, Burn kem, Aru kai, Kei kayu, etc. In many 
of the eastern isles, as in Bugis, it is found without the initial 
consonant, ayo, aya, ai, aai, aow, 010, etc. In the Moluccan form 
ai, it has emerged in English use as the unrecognized first element 
of the word ailantus. See Ailaisttus, where the decapitate Ma- 
layan forms ar given. The word also appears in the Philippine 
islands, Spanish cdhuy, Tagala and Bisaya kahong^ and in Mada- 
gascar, Malagas! hazu {hazou), and throughout Polynesia, Fiji 
kau, Marquesan kaau, akau, Tongan akau, Tahitian raau, Maori 
rakau, etc. (See Tregear, Maori- Polynesian compar, diet, 1891 , 
p. 387-8.) 

Kajoe hout kahili, 

1880 Arriens, Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehsche woordenlijst, p. 45. 

^ 1 ^ kajie, hout. 1889 Langen, Woordenboek derAtjehsche taal, p. 201. 

Kajoe, boom, hout..,. [Many kinds of trees ar mentioned]. 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-HoUandsche woordenlijst, p. 3-4. 

. . . [kayte] K. , . . [kajeng] K. hois, arbre,... 

1870 Favre, Diet. Javanais-frangais, p. 163. 

Kayu, wood, timber: sometimes used for a tree in general. Kha 
appears to he wood in Burmese. [A fanciful etym. follows.] 

1862 Eigg, Diet of the Sunda lang,, p. 211. 

Kaju, Holz, Baum , . . Kajuan, Geholz (Wald).... 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deuisehes worterhuch, p. 204. 

. . . kdyoe, h. kayoewa, vnw. kayoengkoe, hout...’. 

1869 Matthes, Makassaarseh-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 35. 

Boomstam, m. kdluh. 

i860 Eiedel, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijste, p. 381. 

Hout, o. kdliXh, i860 Id., p. 389. 
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Malay pHtili is the ordinary word for ^ white.’ It is 
found in many languages. I omit quotations. 

In English use cajuputi^ cayuputi^ kayiiputi all appear. 


A remarkable example of this is afforded in the Qayuptiii trees (Mela- 
leuca leucadendron) of the Indian islands, which are gigantic myrtles. 
These trees are easily distinguished in the forest by the whiteness of 
their bark, which has some resemblance in structure and api)earaiice 
to that of the birch. This white colour gives to the tree its commercial 
and vulgar name of Kayn-puti, which means literally “ white wood.” 

1820 Cbawfuud, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago i i 1513. 

The far famed Kayu Putih, 

1842 Beooke, Journal^ in Mundy, Narrative, etc. (1848), i :283. 

There was a little brush and trees along the beach, and hills inland 
covered with high grass and cajxiputi trees— my dread and abhorrence. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 295. 

Next day we took a westward course through fields of tall Kussu 
grass dotted with Kayuputi trees, and tliroxigh swamps full of sago 
palms. 1885 Forbes, A naturalisfs wanderings in 

the Eastern Archipelago, p. 394 (Buru). 

So cajupiiti-oilj cayupiiti oil, hayxi-pnii oil, 

Cayupnti oil. 

1820 Craweueb, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 3 :4i3, 414- 

Battans from Borneo, sandal-wood and bees’ -wax from Flores and 
Timor, tripang from the Gulf of Carpentaria, cajuputi-oil from Bouru, 
wild nutmegs and mussoi-bark from New Guinea, are all to be found in 
the stores of the Chinese and Bugis merchants of Macassar. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 309. 

Kayuputi oil, 

1869 Bickmore, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 249, 


Campong, also Jcampong, a Malayan village, a district or 
quarter of a city, an inclosure ; the source of the Anglo-Indian 
term CoMPOU^sm, which see. 

Malay kampon g. kampung, ^an inclosure, district, 

village,’ (see quotations) ; also adjectiv, ‘ collected, assembled, 
inclosed’; with verb formativs, ‘to assemble’; Batak tampung, 
Lampong kampung, Javanese kampong, Sundanese kampung, 
Dayak kampong, Macassar kampong, Tagal kampun, ‘ an inclos- 
ure,’ etc, ; Malagas! kamhound, ‘inclosed.’ 


Campon. Goniunctio, vel conuentus. Hinc vicinise, & pama loca, 
campon etiam appellantur. 1631 Haex, p. ii. 



fenced or fortified village ; a quarter, district, or suburb of a city ; a 
collection of buildings. . . , 1812 Marsden, p. 267. 
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kampong, eene buurfc of menigte hiiizen, die alle door eenen 


algemeenen of ieder derzeive door eenen bijzonderen heining omgeven 
wordt, Eene wijk, buiirt of kwartier in eene ftad. Een omheind ftuk 
land, eene befloten plants, afheining; bum*t, wijk,... 

1B25 Eoorda van Etringa, p. 320. 

Also 1852 Crawfued, p. 66; 1863 Pijnappel, p. 182; 1875 Payee, i : 
345 ; 1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2 :543 ; 1881 SwETTENHAM(r887), 2 :45 ; 1893 
Klinkert, p. 539. 

Kmnpoeng^ I. erf, wijk, aanplant; II, vereeniging van gezinnen 
(soemhaj), 1891 Helfrich, Lainpongsch-Hollandsche woordenlijst, p. 2. 

Kampung, a village; is properly Malay.... 

1862 Bigg, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 194. 


Ilardeland does not giv a Dayak hampong, ‘an inclosure,’ but 
he givs the adjectiv ^closed’, ^obstructed’ (as a door, 
a river, and figurativly, the heart or mind), with numerous de- 
rivativs. 

Kampeng^ versperrt fete.], 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutsches wdrterbuch, p. 222. 
. . . hdmpong, Mai. een kampong, een omheinde plants. 

1859 Matthes, MahaBsaarsch-Hollandsch woordenhoeJc, p, 7. 


In Malagas! the word (kamhoimd) has only the original sense 
^collected’, ^enclosed’ (1896 Mirre, p. 32). 

Campoyig, kampong is common in English books of Eastern 
travel. 

His campong was at Singi. 

1844 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy, 'iVarmh'w, etc. (1848), i *.371. 

I obtained the use of a good-sized house in the Campong Sirani (or 
Christian village). 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p, 256. 

Like all the cities and larger settlements in the Butch possessions, 
Amboina is divided into a native kampong or quarter, a Chinese kam- 
pong, and a quarter where foreigners reside. 

1869 Bickmobe, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 132. 

There are Malay campongs (villages) scattered over the island, made 
up of a few rude bamboo huts, and two or three clusters of fruit-trees. 

1875 Thomson, The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China, p. 18 

All islands are liable to the linguistic difficulty of their littoral being 
occupied by a superior seafaring and commercial race, either continu- 
ously or in detached “campongs,” while the interior and unexplored 
mountains become the refuge of shy and uncivilized indigenes. 

1878 Gust, Sketch of the mod. languages of the East Indies, p. 132. 

Tlie great coco-groves are by no means solitary, for they contain the 
kampongs, or small raised villages of the Malays.... In the neighbor- 
hood of Malacca these kampongs are scattered through the perpetual 
twilight of the forest.... 

1883 I^ISS Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 137. 
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[Kampong also ob pp. 139, 140, 296, 319, etc.] 

In addition to the true natives of the town [Telok-betong in Suma- 
tra], there was a large eampong of Chinese, a few Arabs, with a consid- 
erable fluctuating population of traders from Borneo and Celebes, and 
other islands of the Archipelago. 

1885 Forbes, A natural isVs wanderings in the East- 
{5771 A^xlhipelago , p . 126. {Kaynpon p, p. 197.) 


Cassowary, a large bird related to the emu and the ostrich. 
This name came into English use early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and went through various spellings, cassawary (1673), 
cassawarioay (16 ri), cassawarmoay (1630), eassiowary (1690), 
cassuary^ also with a Latinized termination eassmoaris (1705), 
and sometimes cassoioa^'e (1651), and (as a poetic truncation) 
cassowar (1800 Southey); also in other languages, French ca$om\ 
Spanish casudres (1705 Stevens), casohar^ casoar (1878 Domin- 
guez), casuel (‘‘eassiowary, large bird of prey”! 1879 Meadows), 
Portuguese casuar (Michaelis), Italian easuario^ Dutch easuaris, 
kasuaris, German cossebdres (1672 in Yule), Icasiiaris (1682 in 
Yule), casuar^ kasuar (1848); Swedish and Danish Jmsuar^ Rus- 
sian kaziiard^ New Latin casoaris (1631 Bontius), castiarius. 

The word cassoioary has been generally referd to a Malayan 
origin, but the statements have been more or less inexact. Bontius 
(1631) says the bird, which he calls emii^ is “ vulgo Casoaris,” that 
is, as he implies, the nativ name in Ceram is casoaris. Other 
statements followd ; see forms and dates cited. From these ear- 
lier European mentions, the nativ name has been variously inferd 
and stated. 

Worcester (i860) givs Malay cassuwaris, “Webster” (1864) 
givs “Hindost. Jcassuinaris,^'^ Littr6 (1877) givs Malay cassuwa- 
ris, Skeat (1879) quotes Littre for kassuwaris. Yule (1886) givs 
Malay kasandri or kasudn. The earlier forms cited as nominal 
English, Spanish, German, or Dutch, ar of course all intended to 
reflect the Malayan name. 

The correct European reflex would be easimari, casuari^ or 
Jeasuwari, JeasuarL The Malay ^vord is ^y^.A« 5 ^kasuwari, less 

exactly transliterated kasuari. But it is worthy of note that 
no Malay dictionary records the word until the year 1863. No 
form kasuwari or one like it appears in Marsden (1812) or 
in Roorda van Eysinga (1825). Nor is kasuwari in Crawfurd 
(1852). The first entry of kasuwari in a Malay dictionary 
appears to be in Pijnappel (1863), where it is not given in alpha- 
betic place, but is mentiond as an earlier form of suwari 
(soewari). In Macassar the word is recorded, as kasuwari^ in 
1859. 



soewari, de casuaris (van een vorm kasoe wari). 

1863 Pijnappel, p. 143. 
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Klinkert, in kis Supplement to Pijnappel (1869), takes no notice 
of either form. 

The next dictionary entry, like Pijnappers, is indirect, in the 
nmiQ pohonJcasitdriy ‘ cassowary tree ’ (1864-5 Van Ekris). See 
under CAStrAiUN’A. Then there ar entries in 1875 Pavre, 1880 
Wall and Tuuk, 1895 Mayer. 


kasuwari, kasuari, le casoar {siruthio casuarius). 
«Jtot ada-lah barang kasuari, il y avait des 
casoars (H. Ab. 74). [No cognate forms cited.] 1875 Faviie, 1:382. 


[ohasoewari] of soewari, kasuaris (vogel). 

^ 1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:78. 

kasoewari, de casuaris. 1893 Klinkeet, p. 522. 


Kasoewari, casuaris. 1895 Mayer, p. 126. 

. . . kasoewdri, bep. Tcasoewariya, Casuaris. 

1859 Matthes, Makassaarsch-HoUandsch woordenbock, p. 66. 


Beside the name kasuwari, there is an other name suwari, 
first meiitiond so far as the quotations show, by Crawfurd, 1852, 
This appears also in Pijnappel 1863 (soewari), in Pavre 1875 
(sutiri), and Wall 18S0 (soewari); and it is also recorded in 
Macassar (1859), as sowclri. 

The two forms kasuwari and suwari ar no doubt con- 
nected. Compare k a p u j fi and p fi y fi , a quail ; 1 i n g k i n g and 
kelingking, a fruit, the lichi. The office of the apparent 
prefix ka- is not clear. It does not seem to be the prefix ka- 
asused in connection with the suffix -an, to form certain verbal 
nouns or participles. 

Suwari appears in most of the dictionaries from Crawfurd 
(1852) down : 


Suwari. The cassawary or emeu, Struthio cassuarius, 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 178. 

Cassiowary, Suwari. 

1852 Crawfurd, Eng. and Malay diet., p. 25. 
soewari, de casuaris (van een vorm kasoewari), 

1863 Pijnappel, p. 143. 
1875 Favre, 2:640. 

soewari, z. chasoewari. 1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:296. 
-xla-wu soewari, zie kasoewari. 

“ 1893 Klinkert, p. 406. [Not in 1895 Mayer.] 

. . . sowdri, = kasoewdri, casuaris. 

1859 Matthes, Makassaarsch-Hollandsehwoordenboek, p. 608, 


suari = ^^t^..wA5^ kasuari. 


The bird is mentiond, under a name now current as emu, in the 
following passage : 
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In Banda and other Hands, the bird called Emia or Erne, is admirable. 
It is f oure foot high, somewhat resembling an Ostrich, but hauing three 
clawes on the feet, and the same exceeding strong : it hath two wings 
rather to helpe it running, then seruiceable for flight : the legges great 
and long. 1613 Porch as, Pilgrimage^ p. 430. 

The first English mention of the name cassotcary appears to 
refer to a bird brought to England : 

St. James his Ginny Hens, the Qassawarmay moreover. {Note hy 
Coryat, An East Indian bird at St. James in the keeping of Mr. 
Walker, that will carry no coales, but eat them as whot you will.) 

1 61 1 Peacham, in Paneg, verses on Coryat’s 
Crudities, sig. 1. 3 r” (1776). (S. D.) 

A Cassawaries or Emeus Egg. 

1673 J. Ray, Journ, Low Countr., p. 28. (S. D.) 

(See other quotations in S. D. and N. E. D.) 

The Casaawaris is about the bigness of a large Virginia Turkey. His 
head is the same as a Turkey’s; and he has a long stiff hairy Beard 
upon his Breast before, like a Turkey. 

1705 Funnel, in Bampier’s Voyages, 4:266 (1729), (Y.) 

Cassawary, or Emeu, a large Fowl, with Feathers resembling Camels - 
Hair. 1708 and 1715 Kersey. 

Another large and extraordinary bird is the Cassowary, which inhab- 
its the island of Ceram only. It is a stout and strong bird, standing 
five or six feet high, and covered with long coarse black hair-like feath- 
ers. The head is ornamented with a large horny casque or helmet, and 
the bare skin of the neck is conspicuous with bright blue and red col- 
ours. The wings are quite absent, and are replaced by a group of homy 
black spines like blunt porcupine quills.... This bird is the helmeted 
cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) of naturalists, and was for a long time 
the only species known. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890) p. 305. 

See also 1774 Goldsmith, Hist of the earth (1790), 5^6, p. 67, 73 
(Jodrell); 1856 Crawfurd, Descriptive diet, p. 84; 1869 Bickmore, 
Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 150; 1889 Wallace, Dar- 
winism, p. 1 1 5. 

The unreflecting voracity of the bird appears in the quota- 
tion in which he eats coals ‘^as whot as you will.” In the 
“ experience/’ or at least in the travels, of a warlike German, 
quoted by Yule (1644-1659) he, the cassowary, swallowd 50 
bullets, of a size not stated. According to a popular rime, the 
cassowaries of Timbuctoo, which ar ignored by the leading 
ornithologists, make light of a still heavier diet : 

If I were a cassowary, 

Far away in Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a missionary. 

Hat and boots and hymn-book, too. 

a, 1880 Auctor inoert,, loc, non cit 
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Casuarina, an East Indian and Australian tree. 

It is an Anglicized form of New Latin casuarina (Linnaeus, 
Amoen, Acad,, 1759, ^ 43 ) cited in Index Kev^eiisis, 1S93, i: 

457 ; Adanson, Fam, ii. 481, 1763, cited 1 . c.), a genua of trees 
of which many species ar named. 

This a])pears to be based on a Mala^i^an name associating the 
tree with the cassowary. In Van Ekris 1864 the Malay name 
p 5 lion Icasixari ^cassowary tree’ is given as the synonym of 
several names of the tree in the Amboina region, — Immir, leioeur, 
Jiueur, laoeule, leahua An other Malay name is 5 rfi or 

rfi (1S93 Klinkert, p. 14). In Baree (central CelebeB) the tree is 
named o(/il 

Lawexir, zekere boom (pohon kasuari) (P.)— (H. W. K.)— 
h/iieur (T. R.)— toetde {A.,)—lealma (Kr.). 

1864-65 A. VAN Ekris, Woordcnlijst,,,,Amhomche eilanden, p. 107’. 

Optl (T. ogtl), casuarisboom. 

1894 Kruyt, Woordenlijst van de Bax^eelaal^ p. 47. 

Casuarina, kas-u-a-rin'a, s. (from the supposed likeness of the branches 
to the plumes of the Cassowary). A genus of plants, constituting the 
type and only genus of the order Casuarinaceae. 1847 Craig. 

The Cassuarinas [in Timur], especially, remind the observer of the 
Australian vegetation. 

1856 Crawfurd, Diet, of the Indian islands, p. 433. 

Surrounding Elie House, near Colombo, in which I I’esided, were a 
number of tall casiiarinas and India-rubber trees, whose branches 
almost touched the lattices of the window of the room in which I 
usually sat. These were the favorite resort of the tree-snakes, and in 
the early morning the numbers which clung to them were sometimes 
quite remarkable. 

1861 Tennent, Sketches of the nat hist, of Ceylon, p. 806 . 

It was lovely in the white moonlight with the curving shadows of 
palms on the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping casuarinas, the 
shining water, and the long drift of surf. 

^ 1883 Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p, 275. 


Cockatoo, an East Indian parrot. The word has had many 
forms in English, cockatoe, cokatoe, kohatu, kakatou, cockatooa, 
and corruptly cockatoon, cocadore, crockadore, jacatoo, etc. 
Other European forms ar French cacatohs, kakatohs, cacatois, 
Spanish cacatua, Portuguese cacatou, Dutch kakatoe, kaketoe, 
kakato, German kakadu, Swedish kakadu, cacatu, etc. 

The Malay word is ycXjTkakatiiwa, kakatua, fyeXiS^kaka- 

tiiwa, ^yeXiTkakattiha ; Javanese kokotuwo, Achinese Aa^a- 


tuwa, Sundanese kakatuwa; in the Amboina region lakatua, or 
without the terminal syllables, laka, laki, laa, also with only the 
terminal syllables, reduplicated, taulau. 
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The name is imitativ of the parrot’s utterance. This is indi- 
cated not only by the common belief (see the English quotations 
dated 1662, 1705, and 1884-8), but by the ‘dialectal’ forma, and 
by the existence of other similar imitativ names for parrots, as 

Malay ^^-XlS^keke, kekek, Sunda a parroquet, 

Bugis chahdleh^ a cockatoo, Maori Icakay a paiTOt, hahapo^ the 
owl -parrot. 

An other notion is that tlie bird derives its name from the Malay 
kakatuwa, ‘a vise or grip’; but this is obviously a transfer 
from the name of the bird, in allusion to the grip of its claws 
or its beak. Compare crane^ crow^ coch^ goose^ English names of 
im})lements transferd from names of birds. 

Wall and Tuuk declare that kakatuwa, which they write 
also in a form corresponding to kakatuha, is a compound of 
kaka and tuha (tuah), meaning, I suppose, ‘old brother’ or 
^ deeply colord brother’ ! This is not convincing. 


kakatoew 4 een vogel van de papagaaijensooi*t. 

1825 Eoorda van Eysinoa, p. 314. 
Kakatuwah. A cockatoo. 1852 Crawtord, p. 65. 

tyocr kakatoea, kakatoe. 1863 Pijnappel, p. 179. 

kakatuwa, kakatua, le kakatoes, oiseau du genre perro- 
quet. . . . Sund. . , . kalcatuwa. 1875 Favre, 1:302. 


I* kakatoeha en kakatoewa, of kakatoewa en kaka- 


td0wat“’<^3 — smst. van kak^i en toe ha enz.,— naam eener soort van 
grooten, witten papagaai, kakatoe, kaketoe. II. kakatuwa en 
kaka tdewah, batav. , ni j|)tang en kaketoe. — B. 

1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:524. 


Kaka/i tua....kaka 72 .tua. 

1887 Lim Hiong Seng, Mamial of the Malay colloquial, p. 128, 149. 
Also 1881 SWETTENHAM (1887) 2:44; 1893 KlINKERT, p. 526; 1895 
Mater, p. 120. 


The name apjDears in Sundanese hahatima, Achinese hakatxma, 
kahahtua. In the Amboina islands it is lahatua^ laka, lahi, laa, 
and tautau. 


Kakatuwa, a cockatoo; used as applied to parrots imported from 
countries beyond Java, as the parrots of the Moluccos. 

1862 Rigg, Diet. oftheSunda lang., p. 187. 


\yXS^ kakatoewa, een groote witte papagaai. 


1889 Langen, Woorderiboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 208, 
Laka, witte kakatoea (R. Kr.)— Maf wa (T. H. W. K. F,)—tau [=faw- 
tau] (P.)—laki (A.)— 7 aa (Ht.). 

1864-65 A. vanEkris, WoordenUj 8 t.,.,Ambonsche eilanden, p. 104. 
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The cockatoo enterd English, according to the first quotation, 
with an evil reputation and a worse etymology. 

Sparrowes, Robbins, Herons, (white and beautifull) Cacatoes (Birds 
like Parrots, fierce, and indomitable : and may propeidy be so called 
from the Greeke llmchv (o 6 v proceeding from an etiill egge). 

1634 SiE T. Herbert, Travels^ p. 212. (S. D., p, 254.) 

Some rarities of naturall things, but nothing extraordinary save the 
skin of a jaccall, a rarely colour’d yaeatoo or prodigious parrot.... 

1654 Evelyn, Diary, July ii. (Y., p. 175.) 

An infinite number of Parrots, whereof there are several kinds.... 
Some are all white, or of a Pearl colour, having on their Crowns a tuft 
of Feathers of a Carnation red, and they are called Kahatou, from that 
word which in their chattering they pronounce very distinctly. 

1662 J. Davies, tr. Mandelslo (1669), i ;26. (S. D.) 

The CrocTcadore is a Bird of various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon. They are in all Parts exactly of 
the shape of a Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and down the Woods 
they will call Qrockadoref Oroakadore; for which reason they go by 
that name. 1705 Funnel, in Dampier, Voyages, 4:265-6. (Y. p. 174.) 

See other quotations in Yule and S. D., 1638, 1698, 1719, 1750, 1775; 
also 1840 Brooke (1848), 1 153. 

Small white cockatoos were abundant, and their loud screams, con- 
spicuous white colour, and pretty yellow crests, rendered them a very 
important feature in the landscape. This [Lombock] is the most west- 
erly point on the globe where any of the family are to be found. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (iSgo), p. iig, 120. 

Cockatoos [in the Am islands]. [Their habits described at length.] 

1869 Wallace, Id . (1890), p. 341-343. 

The true cockatoos belong to the genus Gacatiia or FlictolopJius, With 
two exceptions, the fifteen species are white.... They make very 
interesting pets, crying now ‘‘cockatoo,” now “pretty cocky,” or 
screaming with a voice far from musical. 

1884-88 Diver side not. hist,, 4 : 353-35 4. 

Compound, an inclosiire, a yard. 

This is an Anglo-Indian sophistication of the Anglo-Indian 
campon representing the Malay word ^iA^i^kamp ong, kara- 

piing, in early mention (1631 Haex) also written campon. 
The sophistication is like that which appears in godown, some- 
times, godon^ for godong^ gadong^ a Malayan word which is 
excluded from this paper as being of Indian origin. The other 
proposed etymologies of compound (see Yule, p. 1S6-8) ar not 
tenable. For the Malay form, see under Campong, which is now 
establisht in English use. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Malay word which means 
literally 'broug^ht together,’ 'assembled,’ has acquired an English 
form which assimilates it to a word which means 'put together.’ 
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There [at Pollicull near Madapollam] the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Gompounde, where they dye much blew cloth, having above 300 
jars set in the ground for that work ; also they make many of their 
best paintings there, 

1679 Fort St, George Gonsns. (on Tour), April 14. In 
Notes and exiracts, Madras, 1871. (Y., p. 782.) 

The houses [at Madras] are usually surrounded by a field or compound^ 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with incredible pains that flowers 
or fruit are raised. 

1812 Mabia Grai^am, Journal of a residence in India^ p. 124. (Y.) 

See other quotations (1696, 1772, 1781, 1788, etc.) in Yule, p. 186, 782. 

At the entrance to the Rajah’s compoitnd,..,! was startled by sud- 
denly coming on a tall pole with a fringed triangle near its summit, 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist’s wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 472-473. 


Coracora, a Malayan galley. Also hora-hora (1869 Wallace), 
corocoro (1774 Forrest) (=G. korreJcorre 1659, in Yule); also (2) 
caracora (as New Latin, 1606, 1613), (3) caracore (1784), (4} 
caracole, caracoUe (1622 Cocks, 1606 Middleton), and harkolUn 
(a mere Dutch spelling) (1613 Purchas); (5) caracoa (from Span- 
ish caracoa). The most correct form is coracora, derived, through 
the Portuguese coracora, corooora, from the Malay j^^^'kora- 

k 6 r a or kora-kora, kura-kura, Macassar korra-korra, 
a kind of galley (see the quotations). 


.Kora-kora, a large rowing boat or praw used by the people of 
the eastern islands. (See plates in Fori^est’s Voyage to K. Guinea.) 

1812 Marsden, p. 273. 

Kura-kura. Name of a large kind of sailing vessel. 

1852 Crawfurb, p, 82. 

^^i^koera.... 11. koera-koera, soort van oorlogspraauwen in de 

Molukken. (Liever kdra-kora. Port, carracafj 

1863 PiJNAFPBL, p. r86. 
i^^^i^ou mieux^^5^5^kura-kura et kora-kora, nom de certains 


prdhus de guerre dans les iles Moluques. Ce mot vient prob. du Port, 
caraea, une caraque. Mak. . . . kora-kora. 1875 Favre, i 1294, 

Also 1880 Wall and Twic, 2 *.561 ; 1893 Klinkert, p. 554. 

....1° kOra.... 2° hdrra-kdrra, bep. kdrra-korrdya, soort van vaar- 
tuigen, vroeger, vporal bij de honggi-togten in de Molukko’s gebruikt. 

1859 Matthes, Makassaarsoh-JBCoUandsch woordenhoek, p. 43. 


The origin of the Malay kora-kora or kura-kiira has been 
variously stated. 

(1) In one view it is a transferd use of the Malay b/ kura- 
kura, also ku-kiira, a tortoise. The allusion would be. 
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one would suppose, either to the pace or to the shape ; but the 
vessel is described as a barque a marche rapide ” (see quotation 
1882 under Caracoa below), and nothing is said of its likeness in 
shape to a tortoise. It would seem more likely that the tortoise 
was named from the boat ; but the words appear to be independ- 
ent. The word for the tortoise is rnentiond in all the dictionaries. 

( 2 ) In an other view the Malay k 6 r a - k d r a , k u r a - k u r a , a 
vessel, is from the Avuhiii qt^rqur, qor(jar,ku^^ 

qardqvr, kardklr, a large merchant vessel. 

pl- gctrdqiVj large long ship. 

1884 Steingass, AraUc-Eng. diet,, p. 832. 

According to Arabic scholars, this Arabic term is not nativ, 
but was borrowd at an early date, from the Greek KipKovpo<s (whence 
Lat. cerenrus, cere^ms), a kind of vessel invented by the Cyprians. 
The Greek name itself is perhaps ultimately of Semitic origin 
( 18 .. Fraenkel, p. 217; 1895 Lewy, semltischen> 

frenidworter im G-riechuchen, p. 152). The Arabic word, in the 
plural qardqlr, is asserted, by most writers, to be the source of 
the Romance word, Spanish carraea, Italian caracca, French 
caraque, whence the English cjirraek, carrich of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; hut this view is without warrant. 

In the absence of proof to the contrary, we may assume kura- 
kora to be nativ Malayan, 

I giv the English and other European quotations in the order 
of the five forms above discriminated. 

(1) Coracora, hora-hora^ cotocoto, 

A COTOCOTO is a vessel generally fitted with outriggers, having a high 
arched stem and stern, like the points of a half moon.... The Dutch 
have fleets of them at Amboyna, which they employ as guardacostas. 

1774 Forrest, Voyage to New Guinea, 23. (Y. p. 122.) 
The boat was one of the kind called KoTa-kora” quite open, very 
low, and about four tons burthen. It had outriggers of bamboo about 
five feet ofi each side, which supported a bamboo platform extending 
the whole length of the vessel. On the extreme outside of this sat the 
twenty rowers, while within was a convenient passage fore and aft, 
The middle portion of the boat was covered with a thatch-house, in 
which baggage and passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not xnore 
than a foot above water, and from the great top and side weight, and 
general clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in heavy weather, and 
are not unfrequently lost. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 266. 

I add two French statements : 

“The Malay kora-koTa is a great row-boat ; still in use in the Moluc- 
cas. Many measure 100 feet long and 10 wide. Some have as many as 
90 rowers.*’ 18 . , tr. Marre, Kata-Kata Malayou, 87 . (Y.) 
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Le sculpture des horokoros malais . . . annonce autant d’intelligence 
que de godt. i8 . . Rienzi^ Oeeanie, 1:84. (Devic, p. 84.) 

(2) Caracora : 

. . , Nave conscena^, quam lingua x)atrid caracora nuncupant. Navi- 
gii genus est oblongum; et angustum, triremis instar, velis sinml et 
remis zmpellitur. 1606 Jarrio, iT/iesazmts, 1:192. (Y.) 

They exercife Sea-fights in their CaraeorcC) or G-aleots, with great 
Dexteritie. 1613 Pdrohas, Pilgrimage^ p. 453. 

( 3 ) Caracore: 

Cameom are light vessels used by the natives of Borneo.*.. and by 
the Dutch as guai'da costas in those latitudes. 

X794 Rigging and seamanship ^ i: 240. (N. E. D.) 

(4) Caracole, caracolle {IcarJcollen), 

The foremost of these Galleys or Caracolles recovered our Shippe, 
wherein was the King of Tarnata. 

1606 Last Past-Indian voyage to Bantam and 
the Maluco islands, E 2. (Y. p. 122.) 

They liaue* [in Amboina] Gallies after their manner, formed like 
Dragons, which they row very fwiftly : they call thean Karkollen, 

1613 PuROHAS, Pilgrimage, p. 453. 

7 or 8 carecoles (or boates). 1622 R. Cocks, Diary (1883), i : 279. (S.D.) 

( 5 ) Garacoa, 

Garacoa is a Spanish form, a modification of the Malay 
korakora. 

Garacoa, a fort of large Indian Boat. 

1706 Stevens, Spanish and Eng. diet 

Les Phillipines nomment ces batimens caracoas, C’est vne esp^ce de 
petite galore d rames et d voiles, 

1711 in Lettres 4 difiantes et curieuses (1780-83), 4 :2y. (Y.) 

Garacoa (la). — Barque d marche rapide qui se construit principale- 
ment dans le Sud de rarohipel. 

1882 Blumentritt, Vocah. de Vespagml des 
Phillippines, tr. Hugot (1884;, p. 22, 

Yule enters caracoa as a nominal Englisb word, but 1 hav 
found no true English examples. Garacoa occurs 17 times in 
one of the Plakluyt society’s publications, an edition, publisht in 
1855, of ‘^Tlie last East-Indian voyage” (1606), but there is no 
telling whether caracoa occurs even once in the original (a quota- 
tion with caracolles is given above, from Yule). The editor 
indeed says that in editing the text, he has brutally mutilated 
the orthography, has starcht and irond the punctuation, and has 
destroyd the proper names, substituting other names out of his 
own head. His exact words ar : 
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In editing tlie text, I have modernized the orthography and punctua- 
tion, and have restored the proper names to uniformity. 

1^55 , The voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and 

theMahico islands (Hakluyt soc. 1855), Advertisement, p. viii. 

And in a note to his first mention of caracoa in the text, he 
says ; 

The word occurs near twenty times, and is variously spelt. I have 
given it the Spanish form. 1855 Id., p. 34, note. 

Yet there is no statement in the preface or on the title-page 
that the text was intended for kindergarten use. 

Cuscus, an East Indian opossum. Sometimes Frenchified 
eouseous / Dutch coeseoes, F. co^iscous, N. L. eiisciis / from Malay 

kuskus ^jijXuw^kuskus, in Amboina kusu, in Man- 
ado kus^, in Timor kui, 

hushus an animal of the opossum tribe ; didelphis orientalis. 
(See Yalentyn, voL hi,, p. 272, and pi. fig. D.) 1812 Marsben, p. 274. 

Kuskus , Name of a didelphine animal, Didelphis orientalis. 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 83. 

jj^jCvaS^ koeskoes, soort van buideldier, didelphys, in de Molukken. 

1863 PiJNAPPEL, p. 178. 

yjjXyw^kuskus, nom d’un animal de la famille des marsupiaux 
(didelphe), dans les Moluques. 1875 Favre, i *.3 82. 

Koei. Tpmor], een buideldier, coescoes. (A[mbon] koesoe ; M[anado] 
hoesi.) 1876 Olerq, Het Maleisch der MoluJcTcen, p. 28. 

Gicscus was made familiar in English by Wallace and Forbes, 
but it is found earlier. 

Cuscus maoulatus.... This species, which is named Coescoes at the 
Moluccas, according to Valentyn, varies much in its colouring. At 
■Wagiou....the natives call it Schamsoham. 

1839 Benny Cyclo., 14 :460a. 

The naked-tailed and strictly prehensile Couscous of the Moluccas. 

1839 Bd., 460b, 

Just as we had cleared away and packed up for the night, a strange 
beast was brought, which had been shot by the natives. It resembled 
in size, and in its white woolly covering, a small fat lamb, but had 
short legs, hand-like feet with large claws, and a long prehensile tail. It 
was a Cuscus (0. maculatus), one of the curious marsupial animals of 
the Papuan region. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 350. 

[Alsomentiond on pp. 104, 223, 301 and 324.] 

The Marsupial species of Cuscus [italics in original] also, of which we 
have obtained three species, have interested ns. They are very plenti- 
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ful, and at this season [May 21] the females all seem to have a little one 
in their pouch. One of these was a tiny creature about two inches long, 
quite hidden in its pouch, fixed by its lips formed into a simple round 
orifice to its mother^s teat. They are much eaten by the natives, by 
whom they are caught in nooses set in the trees, or by artifice. In 
moonlight nights creeping stealthily to the foot of a tree where they 
have observed one sleeping, taking care not to lift their heads so that 
the light flash in their eyes, they imitate at short intervals its cry, by 
placing the fingers in the nose ; the Ciiscus descends, and is fallen on by 
the watchers below. The python is their gi'eatest enemy, and devours 
large numbers of them as they cling to the branches during the day in 
a semi-torpid condition. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalists wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago, pp. 291, 292. [Amboina.] 

Dugong*, a large sirenian of the Eastern seas, Malicore du- 
gong^ also known in two other species, M. tabernctoid% of the Red 
Sea, and H. australis, of the Australian waters. It is allied to 
the American manatee. 

The form dugong follows the Fi'each and New Latin dugong 
of Cuvier, dugon of Buifon, a blunder for dugong. The Malay 

word is duyong, duyung, diiyong; Achinese 

duyun, Javanese duyung. Macassar ruyung, Bagis rujung, Am- 
boina ruhun. In Bugis the name is applied to the dolphin. 

duydng a very large sea-animal of the order of mammalia, 
vulgarly called the sea-cow, and by naturalists, the dugong (from the 
Malayan word), which has given occasion to the stories of mermaids in 
the tropical seas. 1812 Marsden, p. 13S. 

doejdng een groot zeedier, gewoonlijk de zeekoe genaamd. 

Humba p6n ter-ked jut-lah me-liehat doejdng jang dmat 
befar doedokh di pantej, ik verfchrikte op hetzien van eene zeer 
groote zeekoe, welke op bet ftrand zat. 

1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 165. 
D'uyung (J). The lamantin or dugong. 1852 Crawfubd, p. 45* 
doejoeng, eene soorfc van zeekoe, halicore doejong. Ber- 

doejoeng-doejoeng, waggelen als eene zeekoe. (Jav. doejoeng. 
Mak. roejoeng. Boeg. roedjoeng.) 1863 Pijnappel, p. 113. 

duyung, nom d’un animal marin (vache marine M. Pij.). Jav. 

. . . duyung. Mak. . . . ruyung et Bug. . . . rujung dauphin. 

1875 Favee, 1 :859. 

Also 1880 Wall and Tuctk, 2:126; 1893 Klinkert, p. 312; 1895 
Mayer, p. 90. 

Mloemha zeekoe. Doejoen zeevarken. 

1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjehsche woorden, p. 159. 
[These entries should be transposed, as to the Dutch words.] 
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doejoen, de zeekoe. 

1889 Langen, Woordenhoek der Atjehsohe taah p. 1x4. 

Halicone dajong [sic] doejong, 

1891 VORDERMAN, Bijdvage tot de kennis 
van het Billiton-Maleiaeh, p. 392. 

In Macassar it is Tuyitrig, and its tears hav the property of cjall- 
ing the ladies’ attention to one’s merits : 

. . , roeyoeng, soort van dolfijn, Boegin roedjoeng^ idem. Be tranen 
van dezen visch opgeTangen, en daaraan het verniogen toegeachreven, 
om het hart eener schoone aan zich te verbinden. 

1859 Matthes, 31 akas 8 aarsch-Hollandseh woordenhoek, p. 453. 

Biikun, zekere visch (ML doejong) (T. B. Kr.) 

1864-65 A. VAN Ekris, Woordenlijst 
. . . Amhonsche eilanden, p. 336. 

In the lirst English mention of the animal which I hav noted, 
the name is not given : 

They haue no Kine, but a Fifh of like lineaments, which they take in 
their Nets. 1613 Pcjrohas, Pilgrimage, p. 436. 

Pennant calls it the Indian walrus” : 

Indian [Walrus]. Le Dugon de Buffon . . . W[alrus] with two fhort 
canine teeth, or tufks, placed in the upper jaw . . . [etc.] ... It is faid 
by one [traveller], that it goes upon land to feed on the green xnofs, 
and that it is called in the Philippines, the Dugung.^ [Note : *Be Buffon 
xiii, 377, the note.] 1771 Pennant, Synopsis of quadrupeds, p. 338. 

It was probably aquatic, like the Dugong and Manatee. 

1845 C. Darwin, Journ, Beagle, ch. 5 : p. 82. (S. D., p. 339.) 

Dugong, The Halicore dugong of naturalists is an inhabitant of the 
shallow seas of the Archipelago, but it is not numerous, or at least is 
not often caught by the fishermen. It is the duyong of the Malays, 
which naturalists mistaking a y or y for a g, have corrupted into 
dugong. During my residence in Singapore, a few were taken in the 
neighboring shallow seas, and I can testify that the flesh of this her- 
bivorous mammifer is greatly superior to that of the green turtle. 

1856 Craweurd, Descriptive diet, of the Indian islands, p. 125. 

Tennent mentions the dugong as frequenting the shores of 
Ceylon, and discourses pleasantly of the mermaid myths for 
which the dugong is supposed to he responsible. He quotes 
Megasthenes, Aelian, and Valentyn. 

Of this family, one of the most remarkable animals on the coast is 
the dugong, a phytophagous cetacean, numbers of which are attracted 
to the inlets, from the bay of Calpentyn to Adam’s Bridge, by the still 
water, and the abundance of marine algse in these parts of the gulf. . , . 

1861 Tennent, Sketches of the nat, hist, of Cey^ 
Ion, p. 68. (See the whole account, p, 68-73.) 
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The mermaid, of the genus Halicore, connects the inhabitants of the 
land and water. This Diiyong^ described as a creature seven or eight 
feet long, with a head like that of an elephant deprived of its proboscis, 
and the body and tail of a fish, frequents the Sumatran and Malayan 
shores, and its fiesh is iaeld in great estimation at the tables of sultans 
and rajahs. 1883 Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 9. 

Once the dugongs were very numerous. The early traveller, Leguat, 
tells of seeing schools of several hundred, grazing like sheep on the sea- 
weeds a few fathoms deep, in the Mascarine islands. The flesh is 
regarded as a special delicacy, and the Malay king claims, as royal prop- 
erty, all that ai'e taken in his domains. The fiesh of the young is com- 
pared to pork, beef, and veal ; but the old dugongs are tougher and not 
so highly prized. 1884-88 Riverside nat. hist., 5 :2ii. 

See also 1869 Bickmore, p. 244; iBS ^ JSncye. Brit., 15:390; 1885 
Forbes, p. 313 ; 1886 Yule, p. 254. ^ 

Durian, a rich East Indian fruit ; also the tree on which it 
grows, Eurio zibethbais. Also speld durlon, durien, durean^ 
dorian, duroyen ; Dutch doerian, French dourian, Italian duri- 
ano (c. 1440), Middle Latin duriaoms (c. 1440), N. L. d%mo(n -) ; 
representing Malay durian, literally ^thorny (fruit)^ 

forrnd with the suffix -a 7 i, from duri, a thorn, spine. The 

fruit has a thick rind set with short stout spines. It is in Achi- 
nese durian, dlri^n, Lampong deriyan, Javanese dureri, Amboina 
torian, tolian, turen, tureno, torane. 

durian a rich fruit much prized by the natives, but to which 
the European palate does not readily accommodate itself ; durio zibe- 
thinus, L. It takes its name from its prickly coat. (Vid. duri). 

1812 Marsden, p, 132. 
duri a thorn, spine, prickle.... diiri-an a fruit (so 

called from its prickly coat), durio zibethinus, L. 1812 Marsden, p. 137. 

doeriejan eene groote vrucht waarvan de pitten gegeten en 

door de inboorlingen voor zeer aangenaam gehouden worden, hebbende 
eenen onaangenamen geur, die voor vele Europeers onverdragelijk is. 

1825 Eoorda VAN Eysinga, p. 157. 

s> 

duri, 6pine, piquant, pointe.... duri- an, nom d^un 

fruit ainsi nomm6 parce qufil est heriss^ d’epines, le durian (durio 
zibethinus).... yCJLiO — durl-an hanttt, — duri-an ddun, deux, 

esp^ces de dourian, Jav. . . . n, ^pine, . . . dur4n, le dourian. Bat. . * . 
duri, epine. 1875 Eavbe, 1:864-5. 

... Doer ijan (gew. uitspraak derriyan), naam eener, voor velen, 
inz. Europeanen, walgelijke, doch door de ind. volken hooggeschatte 
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•vmcht— dtmo zibethinus; de boom; soorten; d. daoen; d. teng" 
gajoen; d. tembaga, met geel vleescli. 

1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:122. 

Also 1852 Crawpukd, p. 43 ; 1863 Pijnappel, p. 112 ; 1881 Swetten- 
HAM (1887), 2:29; 1893 Klinkeet, p. 299, 310; 1895 Maybe, p. 91. 

Doerian, doerian. 1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjehsclie woorden, p. 154* 
de doerianvruGht. 

1889 LANaEN, WoordenhoeJc der Atjehsche taal, p. no, 

D^riJanj doerian. 

1891 Helfeich, Lamponffseh-Rollandschewoordenliiist, p. 59* 

. , . [dure7i] (nom d’un fruit epineux) le doux’ian malais, 

1870 Favee, Diet javanais-frangaiSf p. 176, 

Doerin naam van de bekende doerian- vruebt. 

1876 R. VAN Eck, Balineescli-Hollandselh %ooordmiboeh, p. 82. 

Ttiren^ zekere boomvrucbt (ML durian) (T. R. Kx. H. W.)-— foncm 
(K.)—tolian (B,)—iureno (Ht. N.)— ^omne (A.). 

1864-65 A, vanEkris, Woordenlijst,.^ 
Amhonsche eilanden^ p. 128. 

See also Raffles, Hist, of Java (1817), 2 : app. 100. 

The durian is mentiond by Italian writers as early as the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. See Yule. 

The English mentions begin in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, and, as usual, in translations of Spanish and Dutch writ- 
ers. 

There is one that is called in the Malacca tongue durion, and is so 
good that I have heard it afiirmed by manie that have gone about the 
worlde, that it doth exceede in savour all others that ever they had 
seene or tasted.... Some do say that have seene it that it seemeth 
to be that wherewith Adam did transgresse, being carried away by the 
singular savour, 

1588 Parke, tr. Mendoza, Historie of the great and mightie king- 
dom of China (etc.), (Hakluyt soc,, 1853) 2 :3i8. (Y. p. 256.) ^ 

See other quotations 1598, 1662, 1665, 1727, 1855, 1878, in Yule and 
S. D. 

The highest rank among the indigenous fruits, in the opinion of the 
natives, is given to the Durian (Durio Zibethinus), not at all excepting 
even the Mangustin, but most of strangers, from its peculiar and offen- 
sive odour, have at first a violent aversion to it. 

1820 Orawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1 1419. 

The Mangosteen, Lansat, Rambutan, Jack, Jambou, and Blimbing, 
are all abundant ; but most abundant and most esteemed is the Durian, 
a fruit about which very little is known in England, but which both by 
natives and Europeans in the Malay Archipelago is reckoned superior 
to all others. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 56. 

The Durian grows on a large and lofty forest tree, somewhat resem- 
bling an elm in its general character, but with a more smooth and 
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scaly bark. The fruit is round or slightly oval, about the size of a large 
cocoanut, of a green colour, and covered all over with short stout 
spines, the bases of which touch each other, and are consequently 
somewhat hexagonal, while the points are very strong and sharp. It 
is so completely armed, that if the stalk is broken off it is a difficult 
matter to lift one from the ground. The outer rind is so thick and 
tough, that from whatever height it may fall it is never broken. 

1869 Jdf,, p. 57. 

If I had to fix on two only, as representing the perfection of the two 
classes, I should certainly choose the Durian and the Orange as the 
king and queen of fruits, 1869 Id., p. 58. (Also p. 41, 107, 236.) 

From Muara-Riipit I proceeded to Sumlangun, along a good road fol- 
lowing the Rawas river, under a continuous shade of tall Durian trees 
from thirty-five to forty feet high—a growth of ten years. The road 
was carpeted throughout its length with their flowers, which were 
dropping off in vast numbers. In the flowering time it was a most 
pleasant shady road ; but later in the season the chance of a fruit now 
and then descending on one’s head would be less agreeable. 

1885 Fobbes, a natiiralisfs wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 240. 

Mr« Wallace draws from the fall of the durian an uncomplacent 
moral : 

Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, have 
thought that small fruits always grow on lofty trees, so that their fall 
should be harmless to man, while the large ones trailed on the ground. 
Two of the largest and heaviest fruits known, however, the Brazil-nut 
fruit (Bertholletia) and Durian, grow on lofty forest trees, from which 
they fall as soon as ripe, and often wound or kill the native inhabitants. 
From this we may learn two things : first, not to draw general conclu- 
sions from a very partial view of nature ; and secondly, that trees and 
fruits, no less than the varied productions of the animal kingdom, do 
not appear to be organized with exclusive reference to the use and con- 
venience of man, 1869 Walla.ce, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 58. 

But perhaps the falling durian and Brazil-nut ar a crude effort 
of Nature, looking toward an extinction of savagery. If the 
savages would not dodge ! So ineffectiv ar the intentions ” of 
Nature. The weighted fruits of the tropics and the stones of the 
towers of Siloam continue to fall, upon the just and the unjust. 
When gravity dispenses justice, the just must dodge, or be 
crusht. 

Gecko, a sprightly lizard of interesting nature and domestic 
habits. Also speld gecco^ geJclco ; French gecko^ German gecko, 
Dutch gekko, 

Malay (Favre), gekok (Pijnappel), gekko 

(Marsden 1812, who says he has not found the Malayan orthog- 
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raphy). The final o k is faint, and is omitted in the European 
form, as it was in ahida for hada, Malay baclak, and as 

it is in hriih from Malay brfi for bruk, in Ava for Awak, in 
Batta for Batak, and so on. JSee Abajoa and Bkcth. 

The Malay gokok is one of several difiei:ent Malay 

names for the same animal, all within a small area of variation, 
and all evidently of an imitativ nature, suggestiv of the creature’s 
peculiar cry. The other forms ar keku, kckuh, kcko, 
gaguh, gagoh, gago, gdke, kokc, toko, take, takok; 
in Lampong {jlgug, Katingan (Borneo) kckk 
Toko, takd, takek, ar reflected in an occasional English 
form Tokay, From one of these forms, or from an Indian or 
other name of similar form because of imitativ nature, wer drawn 
two forms which appear in English use of the eighteenth century, 
chacco and Jacco. 

gaguh a large species of house-lizard which makes a very loud 
and peculiar noise; (also named keku, gekko, gago, gdke, and 
toke), i8i2 Maesden, p, 286. 

Lizard , . . (great, noisy, house-) ^Jo gaguh. (It, or other species 
nearly like it, is also named kekuh, gekko, gago, gdke, and 
toke, the Malayan orthography of which words has not occurred.) 

1812 Marsden, p. 483. 

gokej, (gekko)* huishaagdis die een bijzonder geluid geeft. 

" 1825 Roorba van Eysinga, p. 345. 

gagoh, eengroote huishaagdis, dieom deszelfs geluid k6jko, 

gekko, gago, gokej en t6kej genoemd wordt. 1825 Jd., p. 339. 

gekok, bijname van de tokei, om het geluid dat zij maakt. 

1863 PiJNAPRKL, p. 202. 
gekok, klanknaabootsend woord, door de Europeanen 
gebruikt om het beest aan te duiden, dat in ’t Mal. en Jav. tekek 
beet. Een liagedis, die aldus roept. 1869 Klinkert, p. 219* 

gekok, le gecko, petit lezard ainsinomme par imitation de 
son cri. On le nomme aussien Mal. toke. 1875 Favre, i :402. 

The form goke is also well establisht. 

^^5^'^goke, kok6, and tok 4 [read d in each form] a species of 
lizard that haunts old buildings, and makes a loud and peculiar noise. 
(Vid. 2X3' gaguh.) 1812 Marsden, p. 292. 

(gekko) huishaagdis die een bijzonder geluid geeft. 

1825 RoORDA van EYSINGA, p. 345, 
Groke. A name for the tokay, or noisy lizard; v. T 4 keh [read 
Tdkek]. 1852 Crawfdrd, p. 51. 
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^ 5 ^ 3 * toke, goke, bat[akscli] (bal[ineescli] toeM^ T.), groote hage- 
dis, gekko. (B.) 1877 Wall and Tuuk, i : 425, 

goke, z. toko [read t d k e ] . 1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:40. 

The form hekh appears in the Bornean dialect of Katingan : 

Maleisch tjitjak, Sampitsch tasahh^ Katingansch hagedis. 

1872 Tiedtke, WoorcUnliJst dev Sa 7 npitsche 
en Katingmische tanl, p. 27. 

Maleisch tjitjak, Sampitsch tasaMi, Katingansch djonjoe 7 cdM, 
hagedis. 1872 Id,, p. 29. 

In the Lampong language it is g^gag. 

Gegag, gekko. 1891 Hblfrich, Proevevan ee^i Lamx^ongsch- 

Hollandsche %voordenlijst, p. 16. 

An other name for this lizard, or some of its varieties is 
chichah or chichak, or (3*=?^ ch5chak, Achi- 

nese chichak, Javanese ehfichak^ Balinese ch^oheky Sundanese 
chakchak, Lampong kichah, probably also imitativ. There are 
similar Indian names. In Marathi oJiukchhk is the cry of the 
lizard (1847 Molesworth, p. 409). In quotations below (1864, 
1883), the Indian gecko says ‘^chiiok^ chuck^ chuck in an other 
(1861), ^^chio^ chic, chitT 

The gecko became known first as a venomous and malicious 
creature. The later accounts make it a harmless, cheerful little 
reptil, with interesting habits, as the quotations show : 

Of all animals the gehho is the most notorious for its powers of mis- 
chief ; yet we are told by those who load it with that calumny, that it 
is very friendly to man ; and, though supplied with the most deadly 
virulence, is yet never known to bite. 

1774 Goldsmith, Hist, of the earth (1790), 7 *.142 (in Jodrell, 1820}. 

Tennent givs an interesting account of the geckoes of Ceylon : 

The most familiar and attractive of the lizard class are the Geckoes^ 
that frequent the sitting-rooms, and being furnished with pads to each 
toe, they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to glass 
and ceilings. Being nocturnal in their habits, the pupil of the eye, 
instead of being circular as in the diurnal species, is linear and vertical 
like that of the cat. As soon as evening arrives, the geckoes are to be 
seen in every house in keen and crafty pursuit of their prey ; emerging 
from the chinks and recesses where they conceal themselves during the 
day, to search for insects that then retire to settle for the night, In a 
boudoir where the ladies of my family spent their evenings, one of 
these familiar and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place behind 
a gilt picture frame. Punctually as the candles were lighted, it made 
its appearance on the wall to be fed with its accustomed crumbs ; and 
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if neglected, it reiterated it[s] sharp, quick call of e/itc, chic, chit, till 
attended to. . . . i86i Tennbnt, SJcetehes ofnat, hist of Geylon, p. 281-2. 

We saw several sorts of lizards, of which the only dangerous one was 
that called by the Egyptians GeeJco. 

1792 Heron, tr. Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia 
and other countries in the East, 2 : 332. 

[That in the Ai'abic of Egypt this lizard is called Gecko is 
asserted only by Heron, not by Niebuhr; and is apparently an 
eiTor due to a misunderstanding of ForskS.!, Descript Aninia- 
lium^ 177s, P- 13- Ed.] 

Gekico, n. A species of salamander. [With quot. from Goldsmith 
1774, above.] 1820 Jodrell, Philology on (sic) the English Language, 
[Marked with a star, as a new entry. I find no 
earlier dictionary entry.] 

The Gecko occasionally utters a curious cry, which has been compared 
to that peculiar clucking sound employed by riders to stimulate their 
horses, and in some species the cry is very distinct, and said to 
resemble the word Geck-o,” the last syllable being given smartly and 
sharply. On account of this cry, the Geckos are variously called 
Spitters, Postilions and Claquers. 

18 . . Wood, New illustrated not, hist,, p. 504. 

(See also Riverside nat. hist (1885), 3 :4o6.) 

This was one of those little house lizards called geckos, which have 
pellets at the end of their toes. They are not repulsive brutes like 
the garden lizard, and I am always on good terms with them. They 
have full liberty to make use of my house, for which they seem grate- 
ful, and say chuck, chuck, chuck, 

1883 Tribes on my frontier, p. 38. (Y. p. 280.) 

The form chacco apparently arose from some Indian reflection 
of the Malayan name, or from a confusion with the other name 
chichaJc (compare Sundanese chakchak), 

Ohaccos, as Cuckoos, receive their Names from the Noise they make. 
They are much like Lizards but larger. 

1711 Lockyee, An account of the trade in India, p. 84. (Y. p. 280.) 

Jacco, found but once, and then speld jackoa, appears to be 
an other phase of chacco. 

They have one dangerous little Animal called a Jackoa, in shape 
almost like a Lizard. It is very malicious . . . and wherever the Liquor 
lights on an Animal Body, it presently cankers the Flesh. 

1727 A. Hamilton, A new account of 
the East Indies, 2:131. (Y. p. 280.) 

Gingham, a cotton fabric woven of dyed yarn, in stripes, 
checks, and other figures. 
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The origin of this word has been much debated, and has 
remaind undetermind. It has been derived from Gvingamp^ a 
town in France where ginghams were alleged to be made ; from 
an unidentified North Indian gingham; from a Tamil word, 
hindan ; and from a Javanese -word ginggang^ to "which no ety- 
mologio sense, or a wrong one, has been assigned. It has even 
been sought in Egypt ; and in the air. 

The word is Malayan ; it is found in Malay, Achinese, Lam- 
pong, Javanese, Sundanese, Balinese, Macassar, in the precise 
sense of ‘gingham.’ Its etymologic meaning is ‘striped.’ It is 
probably original in Javanese. 

The Euro})ean forms ar English gingham^ ghingham^ French 
guingan (1770), guingaynp^ Sp, guinga^ guingoot, 'Port,. ' guingdo 
(1602}, It. gingano (c. 1567), ghingano (18 , .)^gnmgano (1796), 
also gingamo (from Eng.), Dutch gingam (from Eng.), gingas, 
gmgang^ ginggang^ Qqy. Dan. Sw. gingang. 

It is in Malay ginggang, Achinese gmggang^ Lam- 

pong ginggang^ Javanese ginggang., Sundanese ginggang^ Bali- 
nese ghiggang^ Dayak ginggang., genggang^ Macassar ginggang^ 
a striped or checkerd cotton fabric known to Europeans in the 
east as ‘gingham.’ As an adjectiv, the word means, both in Malay 
and in Javanese, where it seems to be original, ‘striped.’ The 
full, expression is kain ginggang, ‘striped cloth’ (Grashuis). 

The Tamil ^^Jcindan^ a kind of coarse cotton cloth striped or 
checquered ” (quoted in Yule) can not be the source of the Euro- 
pean forms, nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. It must be an 
independent word, or a perversion of the Malayan term. 


ginggang, soort van stof, gingang. 1863 Pijnappel, p. 195. 
iXjKy g i n g g a n g , geruit hessen- of kielengoed. Op Rpouw] t j 6 1 6 


doch ginggang wordt 00k verstaan. (Jav. id.) 

X869 Klinkert, p. 212. 

«XjL5^ginggang, nomd’une sorte d’etoffe, du guingamp. (Jav. efc 


1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:18. 


Sund. . . . ginggang. Mak. . . . ginggang.) 1875 Favbe, 1:424* 

Gingas, gingan, 0. eene oostersche stof, kain ginggang. 

. 1878 Roorla van Eysino-a, ed. Grashuis, p. 259. 

^pLrginggang, zekere gestreepte stoffe, ginggang. 

Ginggang, plang, ray6e, striped. 

1882 Bikkebs, Malay i Achinese, Fr. and Eng. vocab., p. 33. 
Ginggang, gestreept, b. n. (alsstoffen). 1884 BADiNas, p. 264, 

ginggang, e. s. v. gestreepte stof, geruit of gestreept kielen- 

1893 Klinkebt, p. 579. 

tjele, e. s. v. geruit lijnwaad,= ginggang. 

1893 Klinbbbt, p. 281. ■ 
Ginggang, geestreept, geruit, gestreepte stof. 1895 Mayer, p. 106, 


goed,=t jele. 
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The forms outside of Malay ar enterd as follows : 
ijvjuo ginggang, geruit goed. 

^ 1889 Langen, Woordenboelc der Atjelisehe taal, p. 232. 

Ginggangy geruit goeci, 1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-H. w^lijst, p. 18. 
GingganQy A. gestreept. 1835 Roorda van Eysinga, Jav. etc., p. 107. 
• * • s’^carter ; chanceler. (aussi, nom d’une sorto de 

toiie), guingamp. 1870 Favrii:, Diet jamnau-frangaifty p, 486. 

Ginggangy a sort of striped or checqiiered East Indian lijmmnd.^'* 

1876 Jansz, Ja??. diet. (Tr, in Y.) 
Ginggang, Gingham, a variety of coloured cloth with x>attern in 
stripes. 1862 Rigg, Diet, of the Snnda lang.y p. 13 1. 

Ginggang ben. van eene kainstof. 

1876 R. VAN Eck, Balmeeseh-HoUatidsch woordenhoeTCy p. 190. 
Genggangy i, q. ginggang. [But ginggang has been accidentally 
omitted.] 1859 Hardeland, BajacJcsch-deutsches woi^terbueh, p. 132. 

. . . ginggangy soort van gestreept, of ook wel geruit Oost-Indisch 
lijnwaad, ginggang. Mai. en Jav. idem. 

1859 Matthes, Mahassaarsch-HoUandseh woordenhoeky p, 68. 

In the Spanish of the Philippine Islands it is guingon. 

Guingon (el). — Esp^ce d’etoffe de coton, ordinairement bleue. 

1882 Blxjmentritt, p. 38. 

European mentions of gingham begin about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Italian, Portuguese and Dutch instances ar 
given by Yule. The English use begins with the seventeenth 
century. 

Captain Cock is of opinion that the ginghams both white and browne, 
which yow sent will prove a good commodity in the Kinge of Shashma- 
his cuntry, who is a Kinge of certaine of the most westermost ilandes 
of Japon . . . and hath conquered the islandes called the Deques. 

1615 Letter app. to Cock’s Diary y 2 1272. (Y.) 
The trade of Fort St. David’s consists in longcloths of different col- 
ours, sallamporees, morees, dimities, ginghamSy and saccotoons. 

1781 Carracoioli, Life of Olive y 1:5. (Y.) 
Even the gingham waistcoats, which striped or plain have so long 
stood their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give way to the stronger 
kerseymere. 1793 Hugh Boyd, Indian Ohservery 77. (Y.) 

Gingham, A kind of striped cotton cloth. 

1828 Webster, Amer, diet, of the LJng. lang. 

^ Such is the simple form in which the word appears, for the first 
time, in an English dictionary ; but now ginghams of all sorts 
constitute a part of the happiness of millions of English and 
American homes. Let me make the ginghams of a nation, and I 
care not who writes its songs. 

[For the rest of this article, see volume xviii.j 
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OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN ANDOYEE, MASSACHUSETTS, 

April 9th, loth, and nth, 1896. 


The Society assembled at Andover, in Bartlet Chapel of 
Andover Theological Seminary, on Thursday of Easter Week, 
April 9th, at 3 p. m., and was called to order by its President, 
President Daniel Ooit Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 


Atkinson 

Hicks 

Moore, G. F. 

Torrey 

Brooks, Miss 

Hopkins 

Orne 

Toy 

Dickerman 

Jackson 

Robinson, G. h. 

Ward, W. H. 

Bike 

Kellner 

Ropes 

Webb 

Gilman 

Lanman 

Scott 

Wilcox 

Gottheil 

Lyon 

Skinner 

Winslow 

Haupt 

Macdonald 

Taylor 

Wright, T. F, 

Hazard 

Merrill 

Thayer 

[Total, 31.] 


Professor John Phelps Taylor, of Andover, for the Committee 
of Arrangements, presented a report in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for half 
past nine o’clock mornings and for three o’clock afternoons. 
Professor Taylor extended to the Society an invitation from 
Professor George Harris, for Thursday evening from eight to 
nine, to meet at his house the Faculty of the Theological Semi- 
nary and the Teachers in Phillips Academy ; and also an invita- 
tion from Professor Moore for Thursday and Friday evenings. 
The report was adopted and the invitations accepted with the 
thanks of the Society. The business session was deferred to 
Friday morning; and the presentation of papers was begun. 
The President appointed as a Committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year Professoi’s Moore, Haupt, and Gottheil. At 
five o’clock the session was adjourned. 
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The second session began at 9.30 Friday morningj President 
Gilman in tlie chair. The fii’st hour or two were devoted to 
matters of business. The minutes of the last meeting, at New 
Haven, Conn., April 18th and 19th, 1895, were approved as 
printed.* Reports of outgoing officers were then in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Harvard 
University, laid before the Society some of the correspondence 
of the year. 

This* included letters of regret from the Bishop of Cairo, from 
Professors I. II. Hall and Henry Preserved Smitli, and from Mr. 
Witton. — F'rom S. E. Peal, Rajrnai P. O., Sibsagor, Assam, came 
a letter stating that he was at work upon the languages of the 
Naga Hills, and asking for a certain publication of our Society 
thereupon by Rev. Nathan Brown, a missionary of the American 
Baptist Union in i\ssam. It is pleasant to state that Mr. Van 
Name was able to send Mr. Peal more than he asked for, namely 
voi. iv. as well as vol. ii. of our Journal, since both contained per- 
tinent material. ^‘Its value to us here,” says Mr. Peal, “ is much 

f reater than you might suppose. Dr. B. was a real genias .'^'' — 
'he Yenei*able Sublulti, a Buddhist High Priest, of Waskaduwa, 
Ceylon, whose kind offices were mentioned in our last Proceed- 
ings (see Journal, vol. xvi., page coiv), in response to Professor 
Lanman’s request for the transcript of a Singalese manuscript of 
a Pali text, replies in a most obliging and efficient way. — Mr. 
Charles Johnston, of Bally kilbeg, County Down, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, retired, sends a dainty little volume of translations 
from the Upanishads (Dublin, Whaley) ; and with it, the wel- 
come announcement that he has translated into English Deussen’s 
‘^System des Vedanta.” This translation is to run through the 
“Calcutta Review” and is then to appear in hook-form. — Dr. 
Burgess of Edinburgh I’eports satisfactory progress upon his 
portfolios of collotype plates of ancient monuments in India to be 
issued by Griggs of London. — Professor Leuraann of Strassburg 
writes about his Jaina^studies, especially about his elaborate work 
on Silanka and the Ava'syaka literature and the biography of 
Haribhadra. — Professor Btihler sends from Vienna a copy of vol. 
ii. of the “Sources of Indian Lexicogra|)hy,” published by the 
Austrian Academy, and dedicated to Weber and to the memory 
of Whitney; and writes of the progress of the “Grundriss der 
indischen Philologie,” and expresses the hope that nearly a third 
part of the whole will be issued before the end of 1896. — A recent 


^ The omission of the reading and of the approval of the Recording Secretary’s 
minutes is at variance with the usage of the Society and the advisabOity of the 
innovation is questionable. These minutes are intended to give a full and precise 
record of the actual doings of the sessions and to give them in their actual order* 
The printed “Proceedings,” on the other hand, contain only such matters as it 
seems worth while to publish; but they do not constitute so ililX and sufficient a 
record as it may well prove desirable to have. May it not become a matter of 
regret if the control of the Recording Secretary’s record is allowed to lapse ? 
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letter, bearing the signature, still clear and firm, of our oldest 
Honorary Member, Bohtlingk (he was elected in 1844), pleasantly 
attests the unexhausted vitality of our Sanskrit Nestor. — Professor 
Weber sends some of the documents (among them, the address of 
the Berlin Academy and that of the Philosophical Faculty) relat- 
ing to his recent fifty-year jubilee, which was saddened hj the 
death, only a week before, of Mrs. Weber. — Professor Hermann 
Vierordt of Tubingen sends some interesting papers concerning 
the life and death of his father-in-law, Professor Roth. — Pandit 
Lfila Chandra Vidya Bhaskara, of Jodhpur, Marvar, Rajputana, 
sends a copy* of a Sanskrit poem narrating the life and achiev- 
ments of the late Professor Whitney, and entitled Yili^am-JDvdit- 
V'itu7d-vidiiso J'' ''.v . It is a beautifully written 
manuscript of { p.-.g - , -'h-. 'I': author says it is a version 

of the obituary notice of Mr. Whitney which appeared in the 
New York Nation of June 14, 1894. A repi'int of this notice 
had been sent to him. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members. The record is as follows : 

Honorary Members. 

Professor Rudolf von Roth, of Tiibingen ; 

Dr. Reinhold Rost, of London. 

Corporate Members, 

Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, of New York City ; 

Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Dr. Henry Martyn Soudder, formerly of Niigata, Japan. 

Corresponding Members, f 

Sir James Redhouse ; 

Rev. Dr, William Waterbury Scudder, formerly Missionary at Mada- 
napalli, Madras ; \ 

Rev. Dr. Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck, of Beyrout, Syria. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry 0. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by tbe hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statements for the year ending April, 1896. Presi- 
dent Gilman had already appointed, before the meeting, Profes- 
sors Toy and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the 
Treasurer’s funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 


* He has since then sent a copy for the Society’s library and one for Mrs, 
Vliitney. 

f The names of the following, several years deceased, had for some reason not 
■been reported to the Society: 

Rev. Cephas Bennett, Missionary at Rangoon, Burma, died Nov. 16, 1885; Rev. 
Dr. Nathan Brown, Missionary at Yokohama, Japan, died Jan. 1, 1886; Dr, 
G-eorge Rosen, Detmold, Germany, died 1891 ; Rev. Dr. John H. Shedd, Mission- 
ary at Oroomiah, Persia. 
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Society during the meeting that on the 6tli of April, 1896, they 
had examined the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his 
evidences of actual possession of the Society’s property and had 
found all to be in a satisfactory .condition. Their report was 
duly accepted by the Society. The usual analytical summary of 


the General Account follows : 

Beceipts. 

Balance from old account, April 18, 1895 |1,578.39 

Assessments (179) for 1895-96 $895.00 

Assessments (30) for other years 150.00 

Sale of pitblications 17'8.63 

Income from funds (other than Bradley Fund) 138.58 


Total income of the year 1,857.15 


Total receipts for the year $2, 935. 54 

Expenditures. 

Journal, xvi. 2 - $818.64 

Job printing - 80.50 

Books for Library 29.62 

Postage, etc 59,78 


Total disbursements for the year 988.39 

Credit balance on Cen’l Account, Aiiril 6, 1896_- 1,947.15 


$2,935.54 

The Treasurer adds several general statements : The account, 
so far as receipts are concerned, is an almost precise repetition of 
the one for 1894-95 ; and the similarity holds also in respect of 
the three several principal sources of revenue, to wit, assessments, 
sale of publications, and interest. As was the case in 1894-95,. 
the Society’s outlays for 1895-96 were well within its income. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 

A. Principal op Special Funds. 

1895 : Apr. 6, 1896 : 

I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 

Savings Bank) $1542. 64 

n. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 

Provident Institution for Savings, Boston)- 1000.00 

III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock) ------- 1000. 00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank, Boston) 75. 09 

B. Balances belonging to General Account. 

$1498.38 I. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank $1827.67 

71.84 II. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston^- 109.65 

8. 17 III. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank- - -- -- - - 9. 88 


Apr. 18, 
$1482.76 

1000.00 

1000.00 

75.00 
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The Librarian, Mi\ Addison Van Name, of Yale University, 
presented his report for 1895-9G. It is as follows : 

The accessions of the past year have been 67 volumes, 64 parts 
of volumes, and 136 paTUfdilets. All received up to tlie middle of 
March are included in the list of “ Additions ” printed in the 
Society’s Journal, vol. xvi., No. 2, just distributed. The most 
important single contribution is a series of twelve volumes of the 
publications of the JScole des lanrpm orieutalcs %)hHmtes^ Paris, 
sent in exchange for a set of our Journal. One noteworthy gift, 
received too late for entry there, deserves special mention — The 
Life and Ex])loits of Alexander the Great,” Ethiopic text and 
English translation, by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge of the British 
Museum, London, 1896. These two sumptuous volumes, on large 
paper, “two hundred and fifty copies only printed for private 
circulation,” are the gift of Lady Meux, of Theobald’s Park, 
Hertfordshire, who bore the expense of publication and to whom 
the work is dedicated. 

The current number of titles in the library is now 4881. 

For the Committee of Publication, its Chairman, Professor 
Lanman, reported as follows: Numbers of volume xvi. of the 
Journal had been issued March 31, 1896. It contains Articles V., 
VI., and VII. of the Journal proper, with the Arabic paging 261- 
317 ; and as an Appendix, in Roman paging from cxli-cclxxxlii, 
the Proceedings for Dec. 1894, and for April, 1895, the Additions 
to the Library, and the List of Members.^— Concerning^ the size 
of the last few volumes, the following ligures may be of interest : 




Pages of 

Pages of 


Vol. 

Issued. 

Journal proper. 

Prooeedlngs. etc. 

Sum. 

xi. 

1882-5 

396 

246 

642 

xii. 

1881 

383 

« - - 

383 

xiii. 

1889 

376 

323 

699 

xiv. 

1890 

424 

209 

683 

XV, 

1893 

283 

204 

487 

xvi. 

1896 

317 

283 

600 


The sum total for the six volumes is 3444 pages ; and the aver- 
age is 574 pages per volume. For the fifteen years, the average 
is about 230 pages per year. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Lanman, as 
follows : 

They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be held 
at Baltimore, Md., Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter 
Week, April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897 : the Corresponding Seore- 


* ITumber 1 of vol. xvi. of the Journal was issued (without Proceedings) in 
April, 1894, The Proceedings for April, 1893, were issued separately in June, 
1893 ; and the Proceedings for March, 1894, were issued separately in September, 
1894. Volume xvi. complete consists therefore of hTo. 1, of these two pamphlets 
^d of No. 2. 
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tary, ex officio, and Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, to serve as 
a Committee of Arrangements. [Note that in 1898, Easter falls 
April 10th.] 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, had already 
in his circular letter to the members issued just before the meet- 
ing said in his own name as follows : 

It is quite true that the By-Laws of this Society do not in any way 
charge the Corresponding Secretary with the duty of editing its publi- 
cations. On the other hand, it cannot be said that in recent years the 
Committee of Publication have charged themselves with that duty. 
As a matter of fact, since the beginning, the work has been, for the 
most part, in two or three pairs of hands. Perhaps the function of the 
Committee has latterly been held to be consultative and appellate ; 
although the acting-editor would certainly not refer a doubtful paper 
to the Committee in a case wdiere the judgment of an expert more 
comi^etent on that particular subject chanced to be available out- 
side of the Committee. The Committee has now been increased to six,, 
and is so large that, as a matter of course, there is no sense whatever 
of individual resiwnsibility among its members . 

We may well rejoice in the healthy growth of the Society during the 
last decade, and in its greatly increased activity and power of achiev- 
ment. This growth and activity, however, has greatly increased the 
burdens of the office of Corresponding Secretary. It is manifest that a 
redistribution of the labor which, whether legally or prescrip tively, 
attaches to that post, has become imperatively and immediately neces- 
sary. The most natural division is into the legitimate duties of the 
office on the one hand and its adscititious editorial functions on the 
other. I suggest that the Directors appoint one or two persons to edit 
the Journal, and hold him or them responsible for the proper con- 
duct of that work. Such appointees need not be regarded as officers of 
the Society, and this change would accordingly involve no alteration 
of our laws ; and the Committee might continue as before. 

Even with this change in the incidence of duties, the place of Corre- 
sponding Secretary will remain — ^just as it has been, and like that of 
the Editors— a laborious one, with much clerical work ; and upon the 
efficient administration of its duties will depend in no small measure 
the prosperity of the Society. Inasmuch as the transfer of the office 
with its duties and traditions from one man to another is at best a very 
wasteful proceeding, it is clear that no one ought to accept the place 
who is not willing to serve for, say, at least a decade. And finally, 
since the Society refused to consider this matter last year on the ground 
of the lack of time, it seems proper to ask now, before the meeting, for 
any suggestions upon this subject, and for expressions of willingness ta 
undertake this serious responsibility and heavy labor from any member 
of the Society who will be kind enough to make them. 

The Directors reported by their Chairman, President Gilman, as 
follows : 
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The Directors recommended that the Society rescind Supple- 
mentary By-Law !N umber II. 

Whereupon, a vote bem^? taken, the By-Law was rescinded by 
the Society, 

In the last printed form, that By-Law read as follows : ‘^The Com- 
mittee of Publication shall consist of live members ; they shall be 
appointed by the Directors, and shall rei)ort to the Society at evexy 
regular meeting respecting the matters committed to their charge.’’ 
And it was amended in Ai)ril, 1895, so as to read as follows : “ The 
Committee of Publication shall consist of six members, of whom the 
Corresponding Secretary shall be one. The Committee shall be 
appointed annually by the Board of Directors, and shall repoi't to the 
Society at every regular meeting concerning the matters committed to 
its charge. The Corresponding Secretary shall be the Chairman of the 
Committee.” 

President Gilman announced that a Committee of the Dbec- 
tors had considei'ed various questions relating to the Society’s 
method of publication, and had made a written report to the 
Directors ; and that, by authority of the Directors, Professor 
Charles R. Laiiman, of Harvard University, and Professor 
George P. Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary, had been 
appointed to serve as Responsible Editors of the Journal. 

In the manuscript Records of the Directors, vol. i., pages 23 
and 24 (compare Journal, vol i., page xlviii), we read, under date 
of May 30, 1848, as follows : 

** We have been led by some experience to believe that it would be 
well to distinguish three classes of members, namely, Corporate, Cor- 
responding, and Honorary. The reasons in favor of creating a class of 
Corresponding Members are, that the Society will often find it for its 
advantage to seek communication with persons in Europe and in the 
East, not Americans, by attaching them to itself in this character, 
without going so far as to name them Honorary Members ; and that 
those Americans resident in the East, who are elected into the Society, 
sustain to it in fact the important relation of Corresponding Mem- 
bers, and might feel a stronger obligation to act for the Society, if 
placed formally in that position, while it is quite out of their power 
either to exercise the rights or to discharge the duties of Corporate 
Members.” 

The changes in the times — notably the vastly increased facili- 
ties for communication with the Orient through the Universal 
Postal Union and otherwise, and the presence in the East of 
many scholars besides those devoted to the work of Christian 
Missions — have brought it about as an incidental result that the 
category of Corresponding Members has lapsed into practical 
desuetude. It is desirable that this fact should be formally 
recognized by the Society. 
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It was accordingly recommended by the Directors that Article 
in. of the Constitution be changed so as to read as follows : 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
Corporate and Honorary. 

Whereupon, a vote being taken, the amendment was adopted 
by the Society. [Note, however, that the class of Corresponding 
Members will continue to appear in our printed lists until extin- 
guished by transfers or by deaths.] 

By the vote of October, 185V (Records of the Directors, vol. i., 
page 51 ; Journal, vol. vL, p. SVO), it was provided 

That the Directors may, at their discretion, and in view of the cir- 
cumstances of each case, transfer to the list of Corresponding Members 
persons elected as Corporate Members, but who may have since per- 
manently left this country, and to the list of Corporate Members per- 
sons chosen as Corresponding Members, but who may have since trans- 
ferred their residence to this country.” 

In view of the above facts and as a corollary to the above 
changes, it was provided 

That members who have, by vote of the Directors, been transferred 
from the list of Corresponding Members to that of Corporate Members 
be restored to the list of Corresponding Members, unless they desire to 
remain Corporate Members, paying the annual assessment. 

By-Law Number VII. in its last printed form read as follows : 

VII. Corporate members shall be entitled to a copy of all the publica- 
tions of the Society issued during their membership, and shall also have 
the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far as 
the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. Cor- 
responding and honorary members shall be entitled to the Society’s 
publications only in return for services rendered, —for communications 
to the Society, or donations to its library or cabinet. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors, the Society voted to 
amend it : first, by adding the words ‘^and Honorary” after the 
word Corporate ” at the beginning ; and, secondly, by striking 
out the second sentence. [Note that the membership ” of a new 
member shall be construed to begin with the calendar year in 
which that new member Avas elected,] 

Upon recommendation of the Directors, it was voted, to add 
the following two paragraphs to By-Law Number III.: 

Ill- b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

HI. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men— preferably men resid- 
ing in or near the town where the Treasurer lives— to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the 
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Society’s property, and to see that the funds called for by his balances 
are in his hands. The Committee sliali perform this duty as soon as 
possible after the New Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and 
shall report their findings to the Society at the next annual business 
meeting thereafter. If these findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer 
shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to that effect, which shall 
be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and imblished in the Proceedings. 

The President appointed Professors Toy and Lanman to serve 
as Auditing Committee lor the fiscal year ending .Dec. 31, 1896, 
with Professor Lyon as a substitute in 'case of the inability of one 
of the above-named gentlemen so to serve. 

Re])orted — That the Directors had voted that, in case of the 
adoption of the proposed By-Laws III. h and III. c, the assessment 
for the fiscal year extending from April 7, 1896 to December 31, 
1896 shall be three dollars. 

Next in order of business was the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers, consisting of Professors Moore, Hanpt, 
and Gottheil. The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, 
after nearly twenty years* of such labor in the service of the 
American Philological Association and of the American Oriental 
Society, desired once more to be relieved of his secretarial duties ; 
and accordingly Professor Hopkins, the successor of Professor 
Whitney at Yale University, was nominated in his stead. No 
other changes in the administrative offices were proposed. The 
nominees of the Committee were duly elected by the Society. 
The names of the Board of Officers for 1896-97 are as follows : 

President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore, 

Vice-Presidents^Dv, William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary — Prof. Edward W. Plopkins, of New Haven, f 

Recording Secretary — Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Treasurer — Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

lAhrariaU’-yLx, Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

The officers above named: and Prof. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge ; Professors Gottheil and Jackson, of New York ; Prof. Jastrow, 
of Philadelphia ; Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, of Baltimore ; Prof. 
Hyvemat, of Washington. 

With a view to avoiding much useless duplication of labor. 
Professor Lanman had urged the Board of Directors to recom- 
mend that the two different offices of Treasurer and of Corre- 
sponding Secretary be borne by the same person, as is virtually 
the case in the American Philological AssociationJ and as was the 


* More, namely, than the years of incumbency in the offices concerned, 
f With Professor Harms Oertel, of New Haven, to serve as his Deputy during 
the absence of Professor Hopkins in Europe and India. 

JSee Proceedings of the American Philological Association, p. xlhi, in the 
Transactions for 1884:. 
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case in the Oriental Society in the year 1891-92. It is highly 
important that both the Corresponding Secretary and the Treas- 
urer should have — so far as is possible — some personal knowledge 
of the members. This is a difficult matter at best. The results 
of the inquiries of the one officer have to be communicated, with 
accurate dates and details, to the other, and ^ice ^ersa* The j)lan 
of putting both offices into the hands of one man has resulted 
in a very clear saving of time and labor both in the case of the 
Philological Association and in that of the Oriental Society. 

It did not appear feasible to carry out the above suggestion 
at present. 

The Directors further reported by their scribe, Professor Lan- 
man, that they had voted to recommend to the Society for election 
to membership the following persons : 

As Corporate Members : 

Edward V. Arnold, Professor of Latin, University College of North 
Wales, (Bryn Seiriol) Bangor, Great Britain. 

George M. Bolling, Instructor in Compai'ative Philology and Sanskrit, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. 0. 

Miss Sarah W. Brooks (Graduate of Radoliffe College), 28 Inman st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Rev. Prof. Joseph Bruneau, S. T. L., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rev. John Campbell, Church of the Incarnation, 4 West 104th street. 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton (Student of Semitic languages, and teacher 
at Miss Porter’s School at Farmington), Easthampton, Mass, 

Albert J. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Adolph Guttmacher, 1888 Linden ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Ralph B. C. Hicks (Harvard University), 65 Hammond st., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Leonard Keene Hirshberg (Johns Hopkins University), 581 Gayst., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.B. (Radcliffe College), Hunnewell ave., 
Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph Lanman, First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, Caldwell 
Co., Kentucky, 

Rev, Clifton Hady Levy, 728 Lennox st., Baltimore, Md, 

Henry F. Linscott, Instructor in Sanskrit and PMlology, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. George Palmer Pardington, 194 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hugo Radau, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Earley Vernon Wilcox, 414 A Washington st,, Somerville, Mass. 

[Total, 18.] 
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Whereupon, ballot being had, the above-named ladies and gen- 
tlemen were duly elected Corporate Members of the Society. 

Professor Gottheil, on behalf of the Committee appointed to 
make a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts existing in American 
Libraries, reported progress and added that new manuscripts were 
coming in. The Committee was continued and requested to report 
at the next meeting. 

Professor Morris Jastrow having laid before the Society a 
scheme for an ^^Association for the Historical Study of Hcligions,’’ 
to be organized, possibly, under the auspices of the American 
Oriental Society, — President Gilman reported that the Directors 
recommended the appointment of a Committee to consider what 
measures may be taken to promote the study of the Plistory of 
Religions. 

The recommendation was adopted; and the Chair appointed as 
this Committee the following gentlemen : Professor Gottheil^ 
Chairman ; and Professors Lanman, Toy, Jastrow, Hyvernat, G. 
F. Moore, and Jackson ; President W. R. Harper ; Professor 
Haupt ; Dr. Cyrus Adler ; Dx\ W. Hayes Ward ; and Mr. Talcott 
Williams. 

Incidentally, President Gilman suggested that in the conduct 
of our future meetings it would be desirable if one of the sessions 
were reserved for papers of a non-technical character and of 
general interest, in order that such Mends of the Society as are 
not professional Orientalists may with pleasure and profit take 
part in its proceedings. 

Professors Toy and Haupt were appointed a Committee to 
present to Professor Green upon his coming anniversary the 
felicitations of the Society, and therewith the following minute : 

The American Oriental Society desires to extend to Professor William 
Henry Green, the Nestor of teachers of Hebrew in this country, its very 
hearty congratulations on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his appointment as instructor in Hebrew in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and to wish him yet many years of fruitful work. 

At the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis, held in New York City, Dec, 27, 1895, it was Voted to 
inform the American Oriental Society that we are engaged in the 
effort to establish at some point in Bible Lands a School of 
Oriental Study and Research ; and to invite the cooperation of 
the Oriental Society.” This vote was duly communicated to the 
Oriental Society; and Professor Thayer, the President of the 
Biblical Society, presented the draft of an interesting plan.* 
Thereupon, on motion of Professor Lyon, the following resolution 
was adopted : 


* This may he found in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, at the end of volume xv. 
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The American Oriental Society has received with great pleasure the 
commxinication of the Society of * Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
regarding an effort to establish at some point in Bible Lands a School 
of Oriental Study and Research.” 

The Oriental Society cannot express too warmly its approval of this 
enterprise, believing that the existence of such a Scdiool would give a 
new impulse to Biblical and Oriental scholarshi]). 

With the promise of such cooperation as may become practical )le, tbe 
Oriental Society wishes tho Society of Biblical Literature and ExegesiH 
all possible success in the development of their plan and the establish- 
ment of the proposed School. 

The business thus dispatched, a brief recess was taken. At 
11.30 the reading of papers was resumed at the point where it 
stopped on Thursday atternoon. The sessions of Friday after- 
noon and of Saturday morning were devoted almost exclusively 
to the presentation of papers. The social gatherings of Thursday 
evening at the houses of Professors Harris and Moore an<l of 
Friday evening at the house of Professor Moore were exceedingly 
pleasant and satisfactory. This was tlie first meeting of tlm 
Society at Andover, The place is in every way so convenient 
and suitable, and the expressions of pleasure and satisfaction on 
the part of the visiting members were so cordial, that it is to be 
hoped that the Society may meet again there at some not distant 
time. 

After the Society had passed a vote of thanks to the Authorities 
of Andover Theological Seminary for tbe use of Bartlet Chapel, 
to Professors Harris and Moore for their kind and most accej)table 
hospitalities, and to the Committee of Arrangements (Professor 
Taylor, Chairman) for its efficient services, a final adjournment 
was had at 1 1,30 Saturday morning. 


The following communications were announced in the Program 
of the meeting. Number 2, however, W'as not presented. Num- 
bers 4, 11, 13, 26, 27, and 34 were presented by title. Parts of 
numbers 9 and 20 were presented infoi’mally at the social gather- 
ing at Professor Moore’s. 

1. Professor E. V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor ; Grammatical development in the five epochs of the Rig- 
Veda and in the Atharva-Veda. 

2. Rev. Dr. Blodget, of Peking ; Ancestral worship in the 
Shu King. 

3. Professor Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; The mean- 
ing of the compound athar^angirasas. the ancient name of the 
fourth Veda. 

4. Professor Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
^‘Frog-hymn,” Rig-Veda, vii. 103. 
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5. Dr. Casanowicz, United States National Museum; Alexan- 
der legends in Talmud and Midrash, with reference to Greek and 
Assyrian parallels. 

6. Mr. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; On the 
compilation of the Pfdi Canon. 

7. Professor Gottlieil, Columbia University; Further references 
to Zoroaster in Syriac literature. 

8. Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; On msharndy 
Ezra V. 8, 9. 

9. Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; Notes on Gen- 
esis ii 6 and iv. 1. 

10. Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Strack’s 
Ahriss des Blhlischeoi Aramdlsch. 

11. Professor Hopkins, Yale University ; Pragathikfini, I. The 
vocabulary. 

12. Professor Hopkins, Yale University; The root sJcar, 

13. Professor Hopkins, Yale University ; Conversion-tables 
for the references to the Calcutta and Bombay editions of the 
Mahri-Bharata. 

14. Professor Jackson, Columbia University; On Maha-Bha- 
rata iii. 142. 35-45, or an echo of an old Hindu-Persian legend. 

15. Professor Jackson, Columbia University; Some Persian 
names in the Book of Esther, 

16. Professor Jackson, Columbia University ; The iterative 
optative in the Avesta. 

17. Dr. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; Epistolary liter- 
ature of the Assyro-Babylonians. 

18. Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Professor Whit- 
ney’s translation of the Atharva-Veda. 

19. Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Pali miscellanies. 

20. Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Sanskrit epigrams. 

21. Professor Lyon, Harvard University ; The distinctive 
feature of Babylonian poetry. 

22. Professor Lyon, Harvard University ; The argument from 
silence in discussions of Hebrew poetry and literature. 

23. Professor Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary ; A 
table exhibiting in a new form the interchange of sibilants and 
dentals in Semitic. 

24. Professor Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary ; The 
place of al-Ghazali in the development of the theology of Islam. 

25. Professor G. P. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The text and interpretation of Daniel viii. 9-14. 
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26. Professor Oertel, Yale University ; The ^atyfiyana Brah- 
mana and its relation to the Jrdminiya Brfihmana. 

27. Rev. Dr. Peters, St. MichaePs Churcli, N. Y. ; The original 
site of civilization in Babylonia and the date of the same. 

28. Dr. Scott, Radnor, I^a. ; The Malayan words in English. 

29. Dr. Scott, Radnor, Pa. ; Universal” qualities in the Ma- 
layan language. 

30. Mr. Skinner, Harvard University ; The plural termination 
i5, imi in AKSsyrian verbs. 

31. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; Announce- 
ment of an edition of Ibn Abd el-IIakam’s Putuh Misr.” 

32. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; The meaning 
of the term “Mpharrshc” as applied to books of the Syriac 
Bible. 

33. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; The origin 
of the Old Testament Apocryphon called ‘H. Esdras.” 

34. Professor Wright, New Church School, Cambridge; Note 
on a Greek inscription at Kolonieh, Palestine. 


1. The Beginning of tlie Judaic Account of Creation; by 
Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

We read at the beginning of the second account of creation in the 
Book of Genesis (2, 4’’) : When Jhvh made heaven and earth, and 
formed man out of the dust of the ground, breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, so that man became a living being— at that time there 
were yet even no wild plants of the desert, much less plants cultivated 
for food,* because Jhvh had not caused it to rainf upon the earth, and 
there was no man to cultivate the ground, but used to go up from 
the earth, watering the whole surface of the ground. 

The Hebrew word which I have here left untranslated, is ren- 
dered by most scholars, mist, vapor, X We find the translation, ‘‘ a mist 


* Of. Hupfeld, Die QueUen der Genesis (Berlin, 1863), p. 116. See also Gheyne^s 
note on Isaiah 4, 2, in the Sacred Boohs of the Old Testament (English translation), 
f This would have produced at least the wild plants. 

X Of. Yogel in his edition (Halae, 17^6) of Hugonis G-rotii Annotationes in V. T 
(*7J( mpom significat, qui de terra adscenderunt) ; Bohlen (1835); Bohmer (1862) ; 
Schrader (1863); Tuch(187l); Keil(1878); Delitzsch (188Y); Eripp(1892); Ad- 
dis (1892); Billmann (1892); Spurrell (1896). If meant mist or vapor, it 
would be better to take Hifil as in Jer. 10, 13 (=51, 16; quoted in 
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used to go up,”* without a query, f even in the new German Version, edited 
by Professor Kautzsch, of Plalle. In the second edition of Kautzsch and 
Socin’s critical translation of the Book of Genesis, however, which ap- 
peared oneyear after the publication of the Book of Genesis in Kautzsch’ s 
AT, the word la is left untranslated, and in a footnote the editors 
state that the traditional rendering 77iist or vapor is very doubtful. 
They call attention to Friedrich Dolitzsch’s remarks in his great As&yr. 
Wdrterhncli (Leipzig, 1880), p. 125, whei-e in our passage, as well 
as in Job 36, 27, is combined with the Assyrian ed'd “flood.”J: The refer- 
ence to the Assyr. ecld is also given in the last edition of Dillniann’s 
Commentary on Genesis, i). 52, and in Gesenius-BuliPs Hebrew Dic- 
tionary. § The notes on IX in Friedrich Delitzsch’s Hebrew Diction- 
ary {Assyr, Worterh,, p. 126) are, unfortunately, still in store for us. 

The rendering Jloori was suggested a hundred years ago by the Scot- 
tish Roman Catholic Biblical critic Dr. Alexander Geddes,|| who pub- 
lished a new version of the Bible “ faithfully translated from Corrected 
Texts of the Originals, with Various Readings, Explanatory Notes, and 
Critical Remarks.” The work appeared in 1792, and was followed in 
1800 by ‘‘Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures.” Geddes says, 
like Friedrich Delitzsch, that la means flood, and that even in Job 
36, 27 it does not mean mist or cloud ; perhaps we should read in the 
passage of Job, with Houbigant, VnXJ • remarks are also given, 
in German, in J. S. Vater’s Oommentar zim Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 18 
(Halle, 1802). 


^ 35, 7) pxn nifpD = ffe causes the vajf^ors to ascend 

from the ends of the earth, L e. probably from the universal sea encircling the 
disc of the earth. Gf, Am. Or. Soo. Proc., March, 1894, p. civ. 

* This is the translation given by Rabbi Saadya (892-942) in Ms Arabic 


Version of the Pentateuch. But Saadya inserts the negative: 

I ^ L-gAjo - Of Lagarde, Materialien zum Penta- 


teuch, i, p. 3 (Leipzig, 1867). Grotius (who, however, translates spring) thinks 
that Saadya read the negative in the Hebrew MS. he used. But Houbigant (1777) 
is no doubt right in remarking that the negative was merely supplied by Saadya 
suo Marte, After all, the insertion of the negative is more sensible than the 
traditional rendering. 

f Wellhausen has queried the rendering VebeZin all his editions of his Prole- 
gomena; of. fourth edition, p. 304; first edition (1878), p. 342. 

X DelitzscMs father, in his commentary on Job (1876), compared 
Assyr. iddd “ asphalt,” which in the Assyr, Worterhuch is derived from the same 
stem as edd. 

§ See also Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), p. 16. 

I Geddes was the priest of a Roman Catholic congregation near Aberdeen, 
and he received the honorary LL. D. degree from Aberdeen. He is said to have 
resembled Herder. Of. Oheyne, Founders of Old Test Criticism (London, 1893), 
pp. 4-12 ; Holzinger, Mnleitung in den Hemteuch (Freiburg, 1893), p. 43, 
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If we adopt Geddes’ siiggestionj the translation of v. 6 would he : a 
flood used to come up from the earth, watering the whole surfacje of 
the ground. Katitzscli and Socin refer to Gen. 7, 11 in the j)rieBtly 
account of the Deluge, where we read that in the GOOth year of Noah’s 
life all the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven opened. Assyr. ed4, however, is never used of und(u’“ 
ground water. In all the passages I know of, it refers to the* * * § watcu* of 
seas and rivers. I believe that we should read in'! 

instead of . This would mean : The water used 

to come over tho land, and flood the ground. 

We must remember in this connection that the Biblical accounts of 
Creation, both the priestly and the i^rophetic,* go back to Babylonia, f 
just as the story of Paradise points to Babylonia 4 Babylonia is not 
like Palestine, as we read in Deut. 11, 11, a land of hills and valleys 
that drinks water from§ the rain of heaven, a land which Jhvh 
cares for, whereon His eyes are from the beginning of the year to the 
end of the year ; Babylonia was, like Egypt, a land where it was neces- 
saiy to water the seed that was sown, with the foot|| like a garden of 
vegetables. Without artificial irrigation Babylonia is a desert^f ; the 
higher regions dry up, and the lower districts become swamps. If Many 
a part of Babylonia that was a land of gardens a thousand years ago, 
during the reign of the Abbasside Caliphs, is now covei'ed with water. 
The overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris is not, like the annual 
inundation of the Nile, a blessing, but it inflicts incalculable damage. 
In Babylonia not only the fertility of the soil, but the soil itself is, just 
as in Holland, the product of human labor. Without drainage and 
irrigation, cultivation of the ground is impossible. The Babylonians 
forced the Tigris to flow along the eastern boundary of the alluvial 
plain, and the Euphrates was made to take its course to the sea through 
Lake Najaf, instead of losing itself in the swamps of Southern Baby- 
lonia. "U 

Prom this point of view, the words, And man was not there to cultivate 
the ground f hut the water of the sea and the rivers used to come over the 


* For the past fourteen years I haye always stated in my classes that the 
Judaic accounts of Creation, the Deluge, etc,, were of course pre-exilic, but that 
they had afterwards been retouched in some passages. 

f Gf. Gunk el, JSchdjpfung und Chaos^ p. 169. 

I See my paper in Ueler Landund Meer^ vol. 73, no. 15, p. 349. 

§ Literally according to. 

II 1. e. either by water-wheels turned by men pressing upon them with the foot 
in the same way that water is still often drawn from wells in Palestine ; or “ the 
reference may be to the mode of distributing water from the canals over a field, 
by making or breaking down with the foot the small ridges which regulate its 
flow, or by using the foot for the purpose of opening and closing sluices," Of, 
Driver’s Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 129 (Edinburgh, 1895). 

IT See Sprenger, Babylonien (Heidelberg, 1886), pp. 19, 27, 22, 23, 73. 
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land flooding the whole surface of the ground, appear in a new light. 
The Biblical idea of Chaos, the whole earth submerged, with no sepa- 
ration between land and water, * is specifically Babylonian. Wellhausen 
supplies at the beginning of the second account of creation : Ea war 
alles trockene Wiiste, it was all an arid waste. He should have substi- 
tuted Wasserwilste, a watery waste. f 

The reading pi<rT '7^ IN') ^steacl of p “tN") 

is found in a manuscript of the Targum on the Pentateuch (Cod. Mus. 
Brit. Or. 2328) of which Merx has publislied some extracts in his Chres- 
tomathia Targnmica (Berlin, 1888), p. (II: p’‘7D mn Kjjp 

KnDIK n» (var. »p£^'^{) KynK. Most editions 

of the Targum have , including the Editio Ulyssiponensis, quoted 
by Merx in the footnotes, i e. the Lisbon edition of 14914 The Samar- 
itan Targum also read : ’pJJMT ny"lK |D pD’ 

(Heidenheim, Der samar, Peiitateuch, Leii)zig, 1884). 

The substitution of JfJ for was, of course, necessary if was 
mteri)reted to mean mist or spring. The meaning of the word must 
have been lost at a very early period. The Ancient Versions vary very 
much. The hXX, Aquila, and the Vulgate, as well as the Peshita, 
translate spring iTTiSlvyuk, fons, The Targum, on the 

other hand, renders cloud, both the Targum Onkelos and the 

Targum Jerushalmi. In the same way the LXX translates in Job 
36, 27 The rendering v?^kh} is also found in the translation of 

our passage, Gen. 2, 6, in the Grsecus Venetus : ve^kXj! & avapaivot irpbc 
Tfj^ nal hpdoi rd Tvpdccdizov rs^f yfjs. And J. D. Michaelis, 1775, 

translated : Es stiegen aber Wolken von der Erde auf und trdnkten die 
ganze 'Cherfldche des Landes. 

is not found in any other passage of the 0. T. except in Job 86, 
27, at the beginning of the second half of the last discourse of Elihu : 


^ L. 6 of the first fragment of the cuneiform Creation Tablets reads : gipara 
Id qippura, pitfd U h^a “no ground had yet been diked (i e. surrounded and 
protected with dikes or embankments to prevent inundations), no fields were to 
be seen.’' Gf. Belitzsch, Das labyl. WeltschdpfiLngsepos (Leipzig, 1896), p. 120. 
Giparuit a synonym of Uru in 1. 136 of the Deluge Tablet: hima idri miixurat 
usallUf “fen land had become like the diked field,” ie. everything was covered 
with water, 

f Gf. Beroasus’ gk6toc ml vdtop (Gunkel, op. cit, p. 1*7). Several Jewish schol- 
ars propose to read in the first verse of the Bible : In the beginning God created 
the water and the earth, D»0 instead of (Gratz, EmendationeSf ad loc.). 

X Gf Merx, Bemerhmgen uber die YocaUsaMon der Targume in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Congress of Orientalists, vol. ii, p, 143 (Berlin, 1882). 

gDiestel conjectured Lagarde, ifa^er. z Pent., p. 24, 
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... ^ T. It- 

D’pnLy’ 

: T\ DIN* 

The Authorized Version renders : 

He maketh small the drops of water ; 

They pour down rain according to the vapor thereof, 

Which the clouds do drop, 

And distil upon man abundantly. 

The rendering abundantly would require the emendation 
adopted by Siegfried in his edition of the Hebrew text. Delitzsch trans- 
lates ; sie siclcern als Begen bei semevi Nebeldunst (they ooze as rain at 
His misty vapor) ; Hitzig : sie seihen zii Begen seinen Dimat (they filter 
His vapor into rain) ; Siegfried-Stade : losen den Begen in Ned)el auf 
(they dissolve the rain into vapor) ; Hoffmann : er zieht Wassertropfen 
heran, die von seinem Nehel zu Begen geseiht loerden^ welche der WolJmi- 
himmel herabrinnen Idsst^ soda.ss sie axif viele MenscUen iriefen (He 
attracts drops of water which are filtered into rain by His mist, which 
the welkin causes to flow down, so that they drip on many men). 
According to Hoflmann the mist or vapor is the strainer through which 
the drops of water are filtered, and become rain. He reads instead 

of . Dillmann translates: in eonsequenee of His mist {anf seinm 
Nebel /im, in Folge desselben). 

The suffix occasions some difficulty. I am inclined to tliink, with 
Geddes and Friedrich Delitzsch, that in the line of Job means 
flooding, watering, irrigation, just as in our passage of Genesis, but the 
final ) is probably not the suffix, but a trace of the old vocalic case- 
ending, as we have it in the Assyr, edU and in Hebrew forms like 
in’O > D’Q ^ 114, 8 (Kdnig, Lehrgeb&tide, ii, 1, p. 482, 

The combination of Hebrew with Assyrian edit is all the more 
probable as the ideogram of ed'd shows that it means water of irri- 
gation, the ideogram for edU is explained in the vocabulary ii R. 
30, 15 by saqH ki eqli (Jju>) ‘irrigation of the field,” and edil^is also 
used in connection with the Shaf‘el hing'd, the Assyr. equivalent of 
in the Cylinder Inscription of Sargon II, commented on by 


* The final 6 in the Babylonian loanword M16, “tribute " (Assyr. hilat = Ethio- 
pic h^ndt; cf Proc. Am. Or. Soc., Oct, 18S7, p. ccliv, below), in the Book of Basra, 
seems to be different. 
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Professor Lyon, 1. 37 : H gihi^ edt me mixsi* * * § susqi (cf. Lyon’s Sargoriy 
p. 67; Schrader’s KB. ii. 45, 37) ‘‘to irrigate the land with abundant 
water like the flood of the sea.” The word calamity may be a 

differentiation of flood. Flood or high water is a common meta- 
phor in Hebrew for aflliction, calamity, distress.^ In Assyrian we 
have for n’K distress the Pael form uddH, plur. uddCiti.% The com- 

p. 

parzson of calamity with Arabic to bend, to trouble, 

is just as doubtful as the combination of mist (?) with Arabic 

2. The seat of the earliest civilization in Babylonia, and the 
date of its beginnings; by Dr. John P. Peters, New York, N. Y. 

One of the conspicuous and unpleasant features of travel in Baby- 
lonia are the mortuary caravans which one meets conveying the dead 
from- Persia to the sacred city of Nejef. All travelers in this region 
refer to their experience in encountering these caravans, and especially 
to the unpleasantness of spending the night at the khan with one of 
them. The Persians believe that the man who is buried in the sacred 
soil of Nejef will find a quick and more certain entrance into paradise. 
Not unfrequently, persons approaching death, if they are able, come 
down to Nejef to die. I recall an instance of my own experience. I 
was awakened very early in the morning in the khan at Nejef by the 
request that I would get up, as my next-door neighbor had died during 
the night and they wished to carry out the corpse. He had come down 
for the purpose of dying there. In other cases, a man having died at 
home, his pious friends bring the body to Nejef to be buried ; a jour- 
ney, it may be, of a month or more. When one considers the way in 
-which the cofiins are made and the heat of the climate, it may be 
imagined that it is exceedingly unpleasant to spend a night in a khan 
close to a family bent on such a pious errand. Families coming down 
to Nejef for such a purpose frequently bring with them handsome rugs, 
one of which will be used as a pall for the dead at the funeral, while 
afterwards all will be sold to pay the expenses of the journey. I have 
one such mg— and I prize it highly— which served, before I bought it, 
as a pall at the funeral of a man in Nejef. It is a dated Persian rug, 
about eighty-five years old. 

Ordinarily several families bent upon such an errand unite together 
to form a caravan. One of the common routes of travel is through 
Baghdad, across Kerbela, which is itself a sacred burial city, although of 


* For nuA, see my remark in Fie akhadische Sprache (Barlin, 1883), p. xlii. 
f Of. e. g. Prov. 1 , 27 ; rrnx’ noioi ddi’n your calamity comes like a 
whirlwind, 

X Is. 7. 8: 18, 17; 124 , 4. 6, etc.; cf. Dr, Stevens’ Oomraenlary on the 

Bongs of Degrees (Johns Hopkins thesis) in Eelraica, xi, 77. 

§ See Delitzsoh’s Eandworierhuch, p. 22». 
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a sanctity in that regard much inferior to Nejef, and so down to Nejef. 
Another route is from the south. I do not know at what point pilgrims 
by this route enter Babylonia. I have met them first on the Ateshan 
canal above Samawa. They ascend this canal, cross a portion of the 
Bahr-i-Nejef, and go up the continuation of the Ilindieh Canal above 
the sea to a point opposite Nejef, called Seheir, about three hours by 
donkey caravan from Nejef. Pilgrims carrying their dead to Nejc^f 
frequently place a coin in the mouth of the deceased for })aynH‘ut of 
expenses. Bobbers infest tho road and plunder Brnaller caravans, even 
stealing the coin from the mouth of the corpse. Between Samawa and 
Nejef some of these robbers fell upon us, as we wore making tlu* jour- 
ney after dark, mistaking ua for pious x>ilgrims carrying their (h»ad to 
the sacred city. We were better armed than the brigands, and tln^ con- 
sequence of their attempt to plunder us was that we captured tiunn. 

But not only do relatives bring the bodies of their dead to bo buried 
in holy ground ; there are also contractors who make it their business 
to go about from place to place and collect bodies of persons whose rela- 
tives wish to have them interred in Nejef but are unable or unwilling 
to incur the expense of the journey to that city. Bodies are dug out of 
the ground and consigned to the care of these contractors, who engage 
to transport them to Nejef and secure them proper burial there. The 
coffins used for this purpose at the present time are ordinary plain boxes 
of rough board. The Arabs of Babylonia use, instead of coffins made 
of boards, reeds, in which they encase the body, binding the two ends of 
the roll together with palm cords. Formerly it was the practice to bury 
the dead in the city of Nejef itself ; and travelers tell us that caravans 
camped outside of the walls of the city, haggling with the Imams of 
Ali’s shrine with regard to the price, while the air was polluted by 
the terrible stench arising from the decomposing bodies. Under Turk- 
ish rule a stop has finally been put to this practice, and interments 
within the walls of Nejef are now either no longer made, or only made 
on special occasions by the payment of a great price. The whole plain 
about the city is, however, one vast cemetery. 

The reason why Shiite Moslems have chosen Nejef as a place of inter- 
ment is because it is the burial place of their prophet, Ali. But Nejef 
and Kerbela are not the only sacred burial sites. Half way between 
Diwanieb and Hillah, on the west shore of the Euphrates, lies a little 
weli, known as Imam Jasim, surrounded by a few miserable mud 
hovels. The neighborhood of this weli is reputed sacred, and many 
acres of ground are covered with the graves of the Shiites. There are 
also other similar burial places in lower Babylonia. The interesting 
fact to notice is, that while the particular locality in which interments 
take place may be new, the general practice of burial in this regiqh m 
of the greatest antiquity. From time immemorial it has been the 
tom to bring the dead from great distances to be buried in the sacred 
soil of Babylonia. Such is the practice to-day ; and excavations in the 
burial fields of Erech, Zerghul, and other places, have shown that the 
same practice was in existence in the Persian period, in the Parthian 
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period, and in the Babylonian period. Age after age, the dead have 
been brought from distant countries to be buried here. 

It is evident, when we compare the modern use with the ancient and 
observe the persistence of the custom, that for some reason, at a very 
early period, the soil of a certain part of Babylonia came to be regarded 
as sacred for purposes of interment. With the change of races and the 
change of religions in Babylonia, the oidginal causes which led to the 
intc3rment of the dead in that (country passed away ; nevertheless the 
custom still continued, being inherited as a fact by each new religion 
and each new race, and incorporated in its practice in precisely the 
same way in which ohl sacred sites and cereunonies are taken over from 
their predecessors by new nations and new religions, even where from 
the point of view of logical consistency such adoption would seem to 
be utterly out of the question. In the matter of sacred sites and cere- 
monies, every one who has read history is familiar with the phenom- 
enon, The sacred sites of Ax'dirodite have ])een inherited by the Virgin 
Mary ; and the liquefaction of blood, practiced as a heathen miracle in 
the time of Horace, is continued under the Christian religion with a 
different name. So also the custom of burying the dead in Babylonia, 
having been once established, was continued from age to age and from 
religion to religion under substantially the same forms. The question 
is, How did the practice of bringing the dead from distant countries to 
bury them in certain parts of Babylonia originate ? 

I do not think that we shall have to search long for the answer to 
this question. Everyone familiar with the records of the Hebrew reli- 
gion will remember the indications of a similar practice among the 
Hebrews, in connection, primarily, with the cave of Machpelali at 
Hebron. We are told in the twenty-third chapter of Genesis that 
Abraham bought “ the field of Ephron which was in Machpelah, which 
was before Mamre,” and that he buried there Sarah his wife. After- 
wards Isaac and Rebecca his wife were buried there. There Jacob bur- 
ied Leah. Later Jacob himself died during the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt ; and it was considered necessary to bring his body back to 
his own land, and bury it with his ancestors in Machpelah. Not only 
that ; we are told also that, although Joseph died in Egypt, it was con- 
sidered necessary, when the Israelites came up to Canaan, to carry his 
body with them and bury it there. Now, while this may not represent 
history in a literal sense, certainly it is history in a broader sense. It 
gives us a picture of the Hebrews carrying their dead from distant 
places to be buried in the sacred soil of Canaan, and tells us that they 
did so because that was their ancestral home. Hebron became a burial 
place to them, not because it was originally sacred in itself, but because 
their forefathers had lived and were buried there. We have enough 
similar examples among uncivilized and half-civilized peoples to estab- 
lish the general principle that there is a tendency to carry the dead for 
burial to the ancestral home. 

Inversely, we may argue, where we find people carrying their dead 
a long distance for interment, that they do so because they count as 
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their ancestral home that place to which they are now carrying back 
their dead. Of course, the custom once established, a religious sanc- 
tion of a new description may be given to it, so that the place becomes 
holy in and for itself, and peoples who have no ancestral connection 
with the jdace may ultimately come to bring their dead to be buried 
there by the side of the peoi)ie to whose ancestors it belonged. In 
the custom existing at the present day of bringing bodies from distant 
parts of Babylonia, from Persia, and even from India to be buried in 
Nejef or some other similar sacred site in Babylonia, %vo have this b(*c- 
oiidary development, in which the practice of intermtiiit, having been 
once established, has received a religious sanction, and the j)lace itself 
has come to be regarded as holy. The same was true, presumably, wdth 
reference to the practice of burial in Babylonia by the Persians and the 
Parthians ; but there must have been behind all these a period wlien 
people brought their dead to be buried in Lower Babylonia because that 
was the place from which their ancestors had gone forth ; and the 
origin of the practice of burying in Babylonia persons who have died 
in distant lands is to be sought in the fact that the region in whicli 
those burials have always taken place was the ancestral home of some 
people who originated that custom by bringing back their dead to 
Babylonia from the new homes to which they had migrated. 

To just what portion of Babylonia do we find this practice of burial 
attaching itself ? One of the most famous and largest of the necropo- 
leis of Babylonia is that at Erecli, whicli was partially explored by 
Loftus and is described by him in his Chaldsea and Susiana.” The 
heading of the eighteenth chaxiter in that volume is in itself suggest- 
ive ; *‘The absence of Tombs in the Mounds of Assyria.— Their abun- 
dance in Chaldeea.— Warka a vast Cemetery,” etc. The opening part of 
the chapter is worth quoting in this connection : It is a remarkable fact 
that, in spite of the long succession of years during which excavations 
have been carried on by the English and French governments in the 
mounds of Assyria, not a single instance has been recorded of undoubted 
Assyrian sepulture. . . . The natural inference therefore is, that 
the Assyrians either made away with their dead by some other method 
than by burial, or else that they conveyed them to some distant local- 
ity. If, however, Assyria be without its cemeteries, Chald^ea is full of 
them ; every mound is an ancient burial-place between Niffar and 
Mugeyer I It would be too much, with our present knowledge, to say 
positively that Chaldoea was the necropolis of Assyria, but it is by no 
means improbable that such was the case. Arrian, the Greek histo- 
rian, in describing Alexander’s sail into the marshes south of Babylon, 
distinctly states that most of the sepulchres of the Assyrian kings 
were there constructed, and the same position is assigned them in the 
Peutingerian tables. The term Assyria, however, in the old geogra- 
phers, is frequently applied to Babylonia, and the tombs alluded to 
may therefore be those only of the ancient kings of Babylonia. Still, 
it is likely that the Assyrians regarded with peculiar reverence that 
land out of which Assliur went forth and builded Nineveh, and that 
they interred their dead around the original seats of their forefathers. 
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Whether this were so or not, the whole region of Lower Chaldsea 
abounds in sepulchral cities of immense extent. By far the most 
important of these is Warka, where the enormous accumulation of 
human remains proves that it was a peculiarly sacred spot, and that it 
was so esteemed for many centuries. It is difficult to convey anything 
like a correct notion of the piles upon piles of human relics which 
there utterly astound the beholder. Excepting only the triangular 
space between the three principal ruins, the whole remainder of the 
platform, the whole space between the walls, and an unknown extent 
of desert beyond them, are everywhere filled with the bones and 
sepulchres of the dead. There is ])robably no other site in the world 
which can compare with Warka in this respect ; even the tombs of 
ancient Thebes do not contain such an aggregate amount of mortality. 
From its foundation by Urukh until finally abandoned by the Par- 
thians— a period of probably 2500 years— Warka appears to have been 
a sacred burial-place. In the same manner as the Persians at the pres- 
ent day convey their dead from the most remote corners of the Shah’s 
dominions, and even from India itself, to the holy shrines of Kerbella 
and Meshed Ali, so, doubtless, it was the custom of the ancient people 
of Babylonia to transport the bones of their deceased relatives and 
friends to the necropolis of Warka and other sites in the dread soli- 
tude of the Chald£ean marshes. The two great rivers, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, would, like the Nile in Egypt, afford an admirable means 
of conveying them from a distance, even from the upper plains of 
Assyria. 

I was nowhere enabled to ascertain how deep in the mounds the 
funereal remains extend, although in several instances trenches were 
driven to the depth of thirty feet, beyond which the extreme looseness 
of the soil prevented my continuing the excavations with safety to the 
workmen ; but I have every reason to believe that the same continuous 
mass of dead reaches to the very base of the highest portion of the plat- 
foi*m— a depth of sixty feet. On this account there is considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining information concerning the most ancient mode of 
disposing of the dead at Warka. It is only at the edges of the mounds 
where least built upon that the undoubted primitive tombs and their 
accompaniments occur.” 

Not far from Erech or Warka, perhaps a day’s journey away, lies the 
mound of Umm-el-Aqarib. This was visited by de Sarzec, who found 
there one of the heads of statues now in the Louvre. He does not seem 
to have recognized the character of the place, which he calls by the name 
of Moulagareb. It was visited by Dr. Ward on the Wolfe expedition, 
and recognized by him as a necropolis. At the time of my visit, in 
1890, 1 had the advantage of the report of the Germans of the work of 
their expedition at Zerghul and Hibba. I found at Umm-el-Aqarib a 
cemetery regularly laid out. There were recognizable streets, on which 
abutted the places of burial proper, I dug out some of these sufficiently 
to ascertain their general character as tombs, and also that one tier was 
built upon another, so that presumably the whole mound is one vast 
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accumiilatioii of burials. In those portions of the mound which I exca- 
vated there were no burials of the later period, as at Erech, but every 
thing belonged to the old Babylonian period, presumably 2000 B. C. 
and earlier. Thei*e was one structure of considerable size, which may 
have been a temple, but I found no evidence of the existence of a city 
of the living in connection with this necropolis, although there was, a 
few miles away, a very large and important group of cities, represented 
by the ruin-mounds of Yokha, Ferwa, and Alm-Adham. It will be 
seen that this necropolis is in many respects similar to the one which 
the Germans excavated at Zerghul south of the Shatt-el-HaL 

Not far from Nipj)ur, about a dozen miles south-south-east, lies the 
rmn-mound of Delehem. I was unable to conduct excavations at this 
point, but from my experience I think I may safely say, after an exam- 
ination without excavation, that Delehem is a necropolis of a similar 
character, although smaller than XJmm-el-Aqarib. In the immediate 
neighborhood of Nij^pur there are, further, a considerable number of 
small mounds, such as Derehem, about four or five miles away to the 
south-east, and Abu- Jo wan, about the same distance to the north-east, 
as well as some still smaller unnamed mounds closer to the actual 
ruins of Nippur, which appear to have been burial mounds. I was 
able to examine these only slightly, but such examination as I made 
revealed nothing but graves ; so that I concluded that in all proba- 
bility these mounds represented places of burial at the time of the 
prosperity of Nippur. Delehem is loo far from Nippur to have been 
the necropolis for that city only, and it is equally remote from the 
large ruins of Bismya. I have assumed that it was an independent 
neci'opolis like Zerghul and Dmm-el-Aqarib. Taylor, in excavating 
at Mugliair and Abu-Shahrein (which, by the way, is no longer known, 
as far as I can ascertain, by that name, but is now called Nowawis), 
found frequent interments, although he seems to have found no sepa- 
rate necropolis. 

Similarly, I found at Nippur interments in all parts of the ruins, 
among the houses and temples or under them, just as we find at the 
present day in some of the more remote Turkish and Arab towns. As 
Loftus has pointed out in the passage quoted above, these are the con- 
ditions prevailing everywhere, from Nippur southward, where excava- 
tions have been conducted. On the other hand, north of Nippur, in 
Babylonia as in Assyria, we find no necropoleis, and comparatively 
few interments in or about the cities and ruins which have been 
explored. In exploring Babylonia from Nippur southward the ques- 
tion which arises is, Whence have we so many burials? Whereas from 
Nippur northward the question which arises is, What did they do with 
their dead? From our present knowledge it would seem that it was 
the practice to bring the dead out of both northern Babylonia and 
Assyria, to be interred in the region of Lower Babylonia, from Nippur 
southward. The suggestion to be derived from this fact, if it be a 
fact, and I am inclined to think that it is, is that the region mentioned 
above was the original home of the ancestors of both the people of 
northern Babylonia and of Assyria, to which the inhabitants of those 
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countries looked back as a sacred spot because tlieir ancestors had 
come from there. This view is further supported by the fact that 
there existed at the northern limit of that region, at Nippur, a temple 
looked upon as the most ancient and sacred in the Babylonian world, 
namely, E-Kur, the temple of En-Lil, or the great Bel. At a later date 
the land of burials was extended a little to the northward. 

And now, assuming this original land of burials to be the home of 
Babylonian civilization, what was the date of the origin of that civili- 
zation? The sonthern limits of the region above mentioned differ 
greatly according to the date at which you consider it. The natural 
boundary on the south is the Persian Gulf. At the present time that is 
some 230 miles south-east of Nippur, in a direct line, and about 160 
miles below Mughair, the ancient Ur. Accoi'ding to the calculations of 
Ainsworth (see Ainsworth’s “Researches in Assyria, Babylonia and 
Chaldaea,” London, 1838, x)p. 181 ff.), there is added each year at the 
mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab ninety feet of land. That is, the land 
encroaches upon the sea that much each year. Using Arrian’s narra- 
tive of the voyage of Nearchus, and Pliny’s account of the country at 
the head of the Persian gulf, largely derived therefrom, Ainsworth 
endeavors to determine the position of the head of that gulf in the 
time of Alexander the Great. He observes that “Alexander called by 
his name the Arabian colony of Tospasinus, Bpasinus Charax, or Charax, 
and that this was situated a little less than one mile from the sea.” 
Pliny, iV. i?. vi. c. 27, describes the situation of Charax: “Charax 

habifcatur in colie manu facto inter conflixentes, dextra 

Tigrim, iseva Euleeum.” From the fact that it was at the confluence of 
the two rivers, this site can be readily determined. It is occupied by 
the modern town Mo^ammerah, which is situated at the junction of the 
Shatt-el-Arab and the Karoxm. But Mo^ammerah was forty-seven miles 
away from the Persian gulf at the time of Ainsworth’s measurements. 
Between the time of Nearchus, 325 B. C., and the time of Ainsworth, 
1835 A, D., a period of 2160 years, forty-six miles of new land had 
therefore been formed at the head of the Persian gulf. According to 
my calculations this would make the average deposit from Alexander’s 
time to our own about 114^ feet a year, but Ainsworth makes it 90. 

Ainsworth further attempts to locate the Teredon or Tiridotus, said to 
have been founded by Nebuchadrezzar at the mouth of the Euphrates. 
For the location of this place, however, we have not the same data ; 
and Ainsworth’s location of it at Jebel Sinam, some ten miles below 
Zobelr, and therefore about that distance below the modern Bassorah, 
must be accepted with caution. If it were situated at the place named, 
it must have been about nine miles from the sea in Nebuchadrezzar’s 
time, and not upon the sea, as Ainsworth seems to suppose ; unless 
Ainsworth’s calculations are quite untrustworthy and the rate of 
deposit between Mo‘ammerah and Bassorah was more than twice as 
rapid as between Mo‘ammerah and the sea. I fancy, however, that a 
site for Teredon even as far as nine miles from the coast in Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s time would in reality quite suit the requirements of the situa- 
tion as actually described. 
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But this is a side question. The fact of a large alluvial deposit, meas- 
urable at least by average over a long period of years, at the head of 
the Persian gulf is obtained by the determination of the fact that the 
site of the modern Mo‘ammerah was one mile fi'om the sea in 325 B. C. 
Now from the gulf up to about the parallel of Baghdad the entire 
Babylonian plain is an alluvial deposit, mainly from the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates ; and from the general configuration of the region wo 
may, I think, fairly argue that the rate of deposit is likely to have 
been always approximately the same. Having thus fixed the rate of 
deposit for the section from Mo‘ammerah to the gulf, we may reckon 
back from this to obtain the date of formation of any given i)art of 
Babylonia. On the basis of Ainsworth’s figure of 90 feet a year, we 
find that the sea would have I’eached up to the site of Ur about 7550 
B, C. Taking my figures derived from Ainsworth’s measurements, 114fr 
feet a year, we find that the seacoast would have been at that point 
about 5500 B. C. I believe that Ainsworth’s figure is based not entirely 
upon calculation from the site of Mo^ammerah, but partly at least upon 
measurements of the present rate of increase. Possibly a middle rate 
would more nearly represent the actual average, giving us, say 6600 
B. C. as the date required, I have no way of determining this matter, 
however ; and while I believe that we can place reliance for the deter- 
mination of the earliest possible date of Ur upon the measurement of 
the rate of alluvial deposit, I fancy that we must regard the date 
obtained by such measurements as only approximate and liable to 
vary a few hundred years from exactitude. 

In old Babylonian tradition there is but one city further south than 
Ur and Eridu (Eridu stood on the solid plateau of the Arabian desert 
on the edge of the alluvial deposit, just within sight of Ur), and that is 
Surippak, the city of the ark. Whether this was a mythical place or 
not I do not know, but at least the site of Surippak has not yet been 
identified. Assyriologists regard Ur as having been originally a coast- 
city from the references in the inscriptions. This condition might,, 
however, be fulfilled by a location a dozen miles or so from the actual 
coast on a navigable river or canal ; but at least, if not on the sea, a 
city to be i^egarded as a coast-city must have been within a very few 
miles of the coast. As situated, not in the middle of the alluvial tract, 
but close to the western edge of the same, it is possible, and I suppose 
probable, that the land on which Ur stood was formed before that in 
the middle of the plain. The gulf might have extended further north- 
ward for some time after this strip of land along the shore had already 
become habitable. 

Judging from the references in ancient Babylonian inscriptions, Ur 
must have been, as already stated, about the most southerly city of 
Babylonia in the earliest period. It was also at the southern limit of 
the burial-region, so far as we know. At the northern limit of that 
region apparently lies Nippur. Now, in the inscriptions, Sin of Ur is 
mentioned as the son of En-Lil or Bel of Nippur. This suggests an 
earlier date for Nippur, or at least for its temple and worship, than 
for Ur or its temple and worship, but establishes a close relationship 
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between the two. Our excavations at Nippur, if we accept the date 
of Sargon of Agane as fixed, as all Assyriologists assume that it is, at 
3800 B. C., compel us to relegate the founding of that city to a period 
considerably antedating 6000 B. C,, and perhaps antedating 7000 B. 0. 

My suggestion, from the various facts here marshalled, would be 
that the original home of civilization in Babylonia was the strip of 
land from Nippur southward to the neighborhood of Ur, and not, as 
has sometimes been argued, the region about Babylon and northward 
to Sippara. While the latter region is in itself older, it does not seem 
to have been older as the home of civilized man. Tlie ancestors 
of the civilization of Babylonia seem to have come from the region 
between Nippur and what was then the coast of the Persian gulf. 
This would accord also with the tradition, preserved to us in later 
sources tliat civilization came to Babylonia out of the Persian gulf. 
Possibly Eridu, on the Arabian plateau near the western shore and not 
far from the head of what was then the Persian gulf, may represent 
the oldest seat of that civilization. However that may be, at a very 
early period Nippur became the center of civilization and religion, 
being founded at a time when everything below Ur probably, and pos- 
sibly some part of the region to the north of it, was still under water. 
As early as the close, if not the beginning, of the seventh millenium 
B. C., this strip of land at the head of the then Persian gulf seems to 
have been the home of civilized men, and from here civilization spread 
northward. 

3. The termination % uni in Assyrian vei'bs ; by Macy M. 
Skinner, Assistant in Semitic Languages in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The third masculine plural of the present, preterite, and permansive 
of Assyrian verbs, which usually ends in n, is frequently found with 
the longer form in uni.^ An examination of prose texts extending 
over a period from Hammurabi to Cyrus, as well as of some poetic mate- 
rial, has yielded the following results. f 


* The feminine in dni is of very rare occurrenCQ and we shall accordingly con- 
fine ourselves to the masculine. 

f The texts consulted were : for Hammurabi, the Louvre iuscripi, in M^nant’s 
Inscript de Hammov/rabiy pp. 13-20; for Agu-kakrimi, YRSS; for Ramman- 
nirari I., Harvard Semitic Museum tablet; for Nebuchadrezzar L, YR65-57; for 
Tiglath-pileser I.. Prism inscript., IR9~16; for Nabu-apal-iddin, YR60~6L; for 
Assurnazirpal, Annals, 1R17-26,- for Shalmaneser 11, BL Ob., in Abel uud 

V 

Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte, pp. 7-12, also Monolith, IIIR7-8; for SamSi-rammau, 
IR32-34; for Ramman-nirari HI., IR35 Nos. 1 and 3; the Synchronous Hist, in 
Winckler’s Uhtersuchtmgen^ p. 148 and if.; for Tiglath-pileser III., IIR67 and 
IIIR9,2; for Sargon, Y^nckler’s Keilschrifttexte Sargons^ vol, 2, pp. 30-36; for 
Sennacherib, Prism inscript., IR37-42; for .Esarhaddon, IR45-47 and JR50; for 

V 

Assurbanipal, Rassam cyl,, YRl-10; for SamaS^umukin, Oyl., Biling., and Letter 
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1. The longer form in imi is employed almost exclusively in the first 
stem (I. 1 Pe’al). The total number of cases found of the form in uni 
was 140. Of these, 118 were of stem I. 1 : for example, 

’V'R2,118; i^-hat-ii {v2l.x, ha-tuYnim-ma^ VR1,129. 

2. The verbs occurring with this longer form are mainly weak verbs. 
Of the 140 occurrences of the form in uni^ 109 were weak verbs : for 
example, ildidou-n-nim-rmi^ VR2,87 ; id-hu-ni^ IR24,35 ; ifc-hit-ni-wi-ma, 
No. 7, Rev. 7, in Tliontafelfnmi von .El Amarna. 

8. The form in uni is seklom used with sutllxes. Of the third mascu- 
line plural, 87 cases with suffix were found ; 10 of these were in ilniy 
and 77 in ft. Examples of the longer form with suffix are : u-tir-ru- 
niS-m, VR6,34; ubdu-ni-su, IR16,76. 

4. The use of the form in Uni does not appear to be influenced by 
syntactical considerations. 

It is possible that the termination uni had an old rhetorical function 
which has survived in certain verbs. We have seen that it occurs most 
frequently with stem I. 1 (Pe’al). As this is the light stem, and the 
other stems are increased in various other ways, may this not have 
been a method of strengthening the stem? Moreover the form in 
uni has been retained mainly in weak verbs. This fact leads to the 
conjecture that one of the functions of the uni termination was to pre- 
serve more nearly the normal number of syllables or to compensate for 
the loss of a weak letter. Naturally in the course of time the original 
force and significance of the ending was lost, and we find such forms 
as ipparsiduiii as well as numerous other strong roots with the termi- 
nation iini. 

A point of some interest in this connection is the relation of the 
Assyrian ending uni to the plural termination un in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
etc. In the perfect, un occurs more or less frequently in Samaritan, 
Syriac, and later Targumic,* but only three times in Hebrew, f In the 
imperfect, the Arabic (una) and Aramaic have retained it regularly ; the 


to Assurb , in Lehmann’s SamaMumukin^ Taf. IL, VIII , IX. ; for Nebuchadrezzar, 
the East India House inscript., IR50-64, G-rot. cyl., IR66~66, Build, inscript, of 
Nin-Karrak. in Abel und Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte, p. H3 and fl., and Borsippa 
inscript., IB.51 No. 1 ; for Nabonnidos, Urinscript, IR69, also IR68 No. 1, VR63, 
and VR64; for Cyrus, Clay cyl., VR35. 

Piirther; the Bab. Oliron., in Abel und Winckler’s Keilschriftkoctey pp. 47-48; 
the Bab. Creation Epic, in Delitzscli’s Das Bahylonische WeUschdpfmgsepos ; the 
Plood-legend, in Haupt’s Das Bahylonische Nimrodepos, pp. 134-143; of the El- 
Ainarna tablets, those of Burraburiyasb and ASSuruballit Nos. 2, 3, 4 in The TeU 
El-Amarna Tablets of the British Museum^ und Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 of the Berlin col- 
lection, in Winckler’s Der Thontafelfund von El Amarna, 

^ See Bottcher’s Ausfilhrliclies Lehrhuch der Heb, Spmehe^ §930, 
f See Priver’s Tenses (3ded.), p 6, Note 1. 

16, This last, Stade, Gram,^ §41 1 a, rejects as suspicious. It is apparently a 
textual error, Is. xxix. 21, is evidently an imperfect. 
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Hebrew, some 313 times.* In Hebrew prose, the form in un is more 
common in the pre-exilic literature, the general principle being as fol- 
lows : the older the book, the more frequent is its use ; and the absence 
of the form is a mark of later date.f There does not seem to bo any 
defined law of growth or degradation traceable in the history of the form 
in Assyrian. In the El-Amarna taldets examined, the forms in uni 
were in predominance over those in u, and a further investigation of 
this material from so early a period (15th century B, G.) might yield 
some significant results. The use of the termination mzi in Assyrian 
and that of itn in Hebrew have this in common, that they occur mainly 
with the firnt stem, and seldom with suffixes. 

The following is a list of verbs which occur most frequently in the 
texts examined with the termination uni, in the order of their fre- 
quency ; abCilUy film (14 times in mii); alCiku (12 times) ; cmidu^ 
naM, sahdtu (7) ; kibu, liku (5) ; parkidic (4) ; ilu, irihu, dahu, 
SakilnUf sardku (3). 

4. On the ‘Frog-hymn,’ Rig -Veda vii. 103, together with some 
remarks on the composition of the Vedic hymns ; by Professor 
M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

At the meeting of the A. O. S. in October, 1890, the writer pre- 
sented a 'paper entitled, ‘On a Vedic group of charms for extinguish- 
ing fire by means of water-plants and a frog,’ an abstract of which ap- 
peared in the Proceedings of that meeting ; the subject was afterwards 
treated more fully in the second series of ‘ Contributions to the interpre- 
tation of the Veda,’ Amer, Journ. Phil. xi. 843 ff.t The primary object 
of the article was the interpretation of RV. x. 16. 13, 14, and sundry 
related stanzas, but incidentally there came to light a wide-spread cus- 
tom of employing a frog and certain water-plants as symbols of water, 
as instruments for quenching fire, and as a means of producing water* 
where formerly there was none. Ethnologically speaking, this is the 
simplest kind of folk-lore, and it would have required no special empha- 
sis but for the fact that it helped us to discover in a oonsidei’able num- 
ber of more or less vaguely understood Vedic passages the plainest kind 
of ordinary meaning. 

An interesting modulation of this theme is the employment of the 
frog as a cure for fever. Stanza 3 of AV. vii. 116, a charm against 
tahman or fever, reads : ‘ May (the takman) that returns on the morrow, 
he that returns on two (successive) days, the impious one, pass into this 


* See 0. H, Toy, The Sebrew Verb-termination itn, in the Trans, of the Am, 
Philol. Assoc, for 1880, pp. 21-22, 
f Ibidem^ p. 34, 

X The following additional passages, illustrating the matters there treated, may 
be noted: T8. v. 4. 2. 1; vii. 4. 18. 2; TB. iii. 9. 6. 4; MS. iii. 3. 3. 6; 12. 19; 
VS, xxiii. 10; QB. xiii. 8. 3. 13; AQ, ii. 12. 2; x. 9. 2; L9» hi- 5* 13; Rigvidhana 
iv. 11. 1. 
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frog.’ This prayer is supported symbolically at KauQ. 32. 17 by fasten- 
ing a frog beneath the bed of the patient and rinsing the patient off, so 
that the water shall wash the fever down upon the frog ; cf. especially 
Kegava to the passage, and see the treatment of the hjunn in our forth- 
coming translation of the AV. in the Sacred Books of the East. 

Aside from these uses the frog occurs in the accessible Vedic litera- 
ture, barring casual mention, only in the so-called frog-hymn, EV. vii. 
108, and a few scattered but closely related stanzas in the Khila of the 
EV. itself, in AV. iv, 15. 13 ff., and in the Suparpakliyana ix. 8. A 
literal translation of EV, vii. 103 is as follows : 

1. The frogs that have lain (quiet) during the year, (like) Brdhmapas 
devoted to a vow (of silence), have uttered their voice that has been 
quickened by Parjanya (the god of rain). 

2. When the celestial waters came upon them,* * * § lying like a dry 
(water-) skin in the pool, then the voice of the frogs rises in concert, as 
the lowing of cows with calves. 

8, When at the arrival of the rainy season it hath rained upon them 
plagued by thirst and longing, then uttering (the sound) akhhalat^ as a 
eon to his father one approaches the other croaking. 

4. One of them takes hold of the other when they have rejoiced at 
the pouring forth of the waters, when the frogs sprinkled by the rain 
did skip, when they mingle their voices, the speckled and the green. 

5. When they reply to one another’s shouts as a pupil (repeats the 
words) of his teacher, then all that with them is like a pat:|: lesson, when 
with loud croaking they shout upon the water. 

6. One bleats like a cow, the other like a goat ; one of them is speckled, 
the other is green ; though of different shapes they own the same name, 
in many ways they modulate their voice when they speak. 

7. Like Brahmanas at the all-night soma-sacrifice {atirdtra), chanting 
round about the full bowl (of soma), ye are about on that day of the 
year when the rainy season has set in.§ 


* The text reads mam ‘ him.’ The slight change removes the anacoluthoii. 

\ icod^. In Pafic. Br. xii. 4. 16 the croaking of the frogs is 

described by the verb atkaroU ‘to utter the sound at (Scholiast, mandnko 
vrstyanantaram dtat ity evaih gahdarh haroti). Of. also the Samans bearing the 
title dskdranidhana {-nidhand), Pafic. Br. viii. 1. 1; 2. 1; Ind. Stud. iii. 206; and 
see Weber, Pestgruss an Eudolf von Both, p. 136, note 4, [Cf. also the names 
of sounds (some onomatopoetic) of various creatures and things, ZDMGl. xxxii, 734. 
-Bn,] ^ 

j: samfdha is to he taken as an adverbial instrumental from samfdh ‘ accomplish- 
ment, success.’ The assumption for this one place of a stem samfdha (Pet Lex., 
Grassmann, and Plillebrandt, Vedachrestomathie) is uncalled for. We have avoided 
the anacolutlion between esam and vddathana by rendering the latter as a third 
person. 

§ There is no fun and no conviviality in all this. The Brahmai^ias do not drink 
the soma at the atiraira; it is sacrificed at regular intervals, each libation being 
preceded by the chanting of holy hymns. Pour libations are poured at three dif- 
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8. As Bralimanas over the soma they have raised their voices, per- 
forming their annual song ; as Adhvaryiis (serving priests) that have 
sweated over the pots of hot milk (gharnia)^ they ai-e (all) in evidence, 
none of them are hidden. 

9. The divine order of the twelve-month |- they observed : these men 
do not disregard the season. Each year when the rainy season has 
arrived the heated pots (of heaven) are emptied out.:|: 

10. He that Ideats like a cow, he that bleats like a goat ; the speckled 
and the green one have bestowed upon us wealth ; the frogs bestowing 
hundreds of cows shall extend (our) life at the thousand-fold pressing 
(of the soma).§ 

The hymn is ‘late.’l If only hymn outside of the first and 

tenth books of the RV. in which occurs the word brdlmiaiid ; the com- 
bination akkJtalt-kHya represents the only instance in the RV, of the 
change of final a to i in composition with the verb kar (and bhu) ; cf. 
Whitney, Sk. Gr.® 1091a, 1093a. Ritual words are common: atirdtrd, 
gharma, adlivaryh in addition to hrdhmanci. The expression vratacdrin 
(st 1 = AV. iv, 15. 13), common in the later literature, occurs nowhei*e 
else in the Rik or Atharvan. 

Stylistically and from a literary point of view the composition is 
mediocre. Not that it does not lose somewhat, by a prose rendering, 
in what we at least feel to be a certain naivete, directness, and quick- 


ferent points of the night, and silence reigns between these points. As the chants 
of the Brahmapas indicate that the bowl has been filled anew, thus the croaking of 
the frogs indicates that the pool has been filled by the rains of the monsoon. See 
Hang, Brahma und die Brahmanon, p. 41 (cf, Aitareya-Bnllimana, Translation, pp. 
263 if.). The word sdras is a vox media ’pool,’ and ’ bowl.’ 

* Sayana, gharmino gharmena pravargena caraniah ‘performing the pravargya- 
ccremony.’ At the pravargya-coremony the priests empty pots of milk which are 
heated before they are emptied. Similarly the frogs have sweated during the hot 
season. Tlie word gliwnnino thus harbors a double entente : ‘ heated by the pots 
of milk’ (in relation to the priests), and ‘affected by the hot season’ (in relation to 
the frogs). Of. Haug, 1. c , p. 42 ; ITiilebrandt’s 'Vedachreslomatliie, under gharma 
and gharmin; Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p, 460, note. 

f Sayana, dvadagamdsdtmakasya samvatsarasya. Jacobi, Pestgruss an Rudolf 
von Roth, ‘ of the twelfth month.’ ' 

X The simile between the heated pots of the priests and the hot season is con- 
tinued: the heated pots are the heated heavens which pour forth their rain. 

§ Doubtless again with double meaning : ‘ the generating of thousands of plants.’ 
Thus Sayapa, sahasra-samhhydM osadhayah sUyanie. 

[| The Pet. Lex., s. v. atirdtra: ‘Das lied ist zu den jungsten zii zahlen.’ What 
is meant by late is, that a given hymn does not accord with the stereotyped, 
hieratic language of the family-books, the books of the soma- sacrifice, but ap- 
proaches the less esoteric more popular diction of the AV., the Brahmapas, and 
the classical language. The distinction exists, but it is one of dialect and style, 
rather than chronology. Many of the criteria employed for chronological purposes 
are obviously dialectic, e. g. ‘ late ’ hvdydmi =: Avest. zhayemi; sdrva = A vest. 
hav/rva; harSmi: iarute^ etc. Of this another time, 
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ness of movement in the original. As to that, different readers will 
differ in accordance with their individuality and the scope of their 
observations of matters Hincln, The hymn is in onr view thoroughly 
conventional : it is full of repetitions, and extreme in its employment 
of the catenary arrangement of its stanzas. The very opening in the 
livelier anu^tubh metre, continuing with the more stately tri^ubh- 
jagati, is one of the standard devices of the AV.* Two clumsy anacolu- 
thona in sts. 3 and 6 contribute to the characterization of the literary 
standard of the hymn, which is no higher than that of scores of 
Atharvan hymns. It has been suggested frequently and denied just as 
frequently that there is in the composition humor, nay that it is a 
satire on the Brahmanas to compare their doings with those of frogs. 
As regards the latter point, we must regard it as extremely unlikely, in 
view of the attitude of the Vedas as a whole towards their priesthood. 
What is more to the point, however, is that the hymn obviously 
breathes the spirit of anxious conciliation ; the frog, the symbol of 
eagerly craved water, is no joking matter, and the comparisons with 
the Brahmans and the sacred rites are begotten of the desire to praise, 
and not to disparage. 

But aside from and above these considerations stands the broad ques- 
tion that must he asked for every Yedic hymn, namely, whether its 
composition was utilitarian or bellettristic. Shall we conceive this 
poetry as the product of the mildly frenzied ihaj)Sodist among the peo- 
ple, or, perhaps, as the child of the muse of some Raja’s poet laureate 
‘ given to infinite tobacco,’ as he walks along the jungle in the cool of 
the evening, at the opening of the rainy season, eager to bag some good 
subject for the delectation of the court of his patron ? Or shall we let 
the Vedio writings continue their tale of a literature, practical, tenden- 
tial, everywhere ‘ on the make?’ The Yedic Hindus, to judge by their 
literature, were the most practical people of ancient times. This litera- 
ture of a hundred works more or less, the Upanishads not excepted, 
has positively no aim in view except personal advantage, the favor of 
the gods, the granting of wishes, the destruction of enemies, and that 
continues (?lear down to the pessimistic Upanishads which pander to the 
desire for emancipation from the round of existences. Tiie Rig-Yeda 
is confessedly in part made of the same stuff. Anent other parts tliere 
are those whose literary feeling does not permit them to follow out the 
consequences of all that part of Yedic history which is clear. Here and 
there the sordid mass appears leavened by true beauty of conception, fine- 
ness of observation, good style, and all the other paraphernalia of literary 
composition which we of modem times are accustomed to see at work 
more or less divorced from any practical consideration. Why not? 
As if a hieratic literature excluded by its very terms the operations of 
literary taste and literary canons. The Yedic poets themselves boast 
that their poems are ‘ well-hewn,’ and so they are in many cases. After 


^ Of. AY. i. 29; iv. 16; vi. 49. The same effect is produced by introducing an 
anustubh-hymn with a gayatrl, ii. 32 ; iv. 12, and probably also by placing a stanza 
in long metro at the head of one in short metre, e. g. ii. 4 ; vi. 111. 
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all the crust of priestly conventionalism has been pared off, there 
remains in the Vedic mantras enough beauty to make them attractive 
as a phase of the world’s literature. But this incidental merit has 
nothing whatever to do with the prime object of their composition, the 
pursuit of some priestly object, not necessarily sordid, not necesarily 
devoid of true elevation of spirit. All preachers are not Peters of 
Amiens nor Savonarolas, but must be content to serve their religions, 
while maintaining that the laborer is worthy of his hire ; and all 
scientists are not Galileos, but demand salaries as high as the market 
allows : and yet, after all, the spiritual guidance of civilized peoples 
and the great bulk of >scientific advance are on the whole safe in the 
hands of people who are no less dependent upon baksheesh than the 
poet-priests of India, 

The finikin litei'ary non possumus, born of modern sensitiveness, of 
any one who feels that somehow he is individually incapable of imagin- 
ing so good a literature— good in his eye, not necessarily in the eye of 
others— to be composed by priests for priestly purposes, may be 
respected as a pei*sonal frame of mind, but it is wholly otiose as an his- 
torical argument. The literary quality of the RV. might have been 
infinitely higher than it appears to its moat enraged admirer, and yet 
be a purely hieratic performance, provided only that the priests them- 
selves had risen to a correspondingly high plane of literary perception. 
To deny peremptorily that they could have so risen, though at the 
same time having an eye to the practical side of their calling, and the 
practical applicability of the products of their muse, is a dictatorial 
machtapnccli which may inspire awe for a moment, hut will not 
cause any one to flinch in his endeavors to fix more clearly the outline 
of Hindu antiquity in the light of those of its data which are already 
clear. This is the homespun method which has finally commended 
itself in all philologies, and Hindu philology, too, is, on the whole, in 
good hands. The burden is now on the other shoulder, and he that 
assumes for a given Yedic hymn a purely literary origin, he who denies 
that a given hymn was composed with reference to some definite occa- 
sion {gelegenheitsdichtung) and for some practical purpose, may no 
longer be allowed to fortify himself behind shifting msthetio estimates. 
That is begging the question. It may be dijaficult, yea impossible— 
though that can be decided only in the future of Vedic philology— to 
point out the precise occasion in the case of one or a nother hymn. The 
great mass of the hymns are obviously practical, not only in their ap- 
plication but by the evidence of their innermost structure, and until it 
is proved that a given hymn is not so we shall be repaid by searching 
every time for the occasion and the purpose to which its origin is due. 

This oratio pro domo on the part of the expounder of the frog-hymn 
will seem in the end unnecessarily fervent, and it would indeed be alto- 
gether superfluous if it were not still very necessary to draw the moral 
from what is simple and plain for the future usufruct of those Vedic 
hymns that are vague and nebulous, or do not at any rate betray on the 
face of them the exact motive of their composition. The frog-hymn is a 
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rain-cliarm, in style and purpose no better than many other productions 
of the medicine-man and the weather-maker. The chief interest of the 
hymn is to be found in the fact that it completes the chain of folk-lore 
beliefs and practices elaborated in the article quoted above. The frog 
in his character of water-animal par excellence quenches fire, pi’oduces 
water where previously there was none, is the proper repository for 
fever, and finally is associated with the annual appearance of rain in 
the rainy season. One will look in vain in the accessible Vedic litera- 
ture for any mention of frogs—and they are mentioned quite frequently 
—which fails to suggest or state outright this practical view of the 
animal.* The frogs, too, are everywhere taken senously ; their com- 
parison with the Brahmanas in vii. 103 is a bit of nice diplomacy, 
intended as a captatio benevolentiae of the frogs, not as a satire upon 
the priests engaged in the difficult performance of the all-night sacri- 
fice (atirdtrd), or the still more arduous manipulation of the heated pots 
(gharmd). That this is so, we may gather from Harivafiga, Vi^nuparvan 
95. 33 = 8803, a passage which is clearly modelled after sts. 7 ff. of our 
hymn, and which by its very terms cannot be intended as a satire upon 
the Brahmans : ‘ The frog having lain asleep eight months croaks with 
his wives, as a Brahman devoted to the precious and true law recites 
hymns surrounded by his pupils.’ Langlois in his translation remarks 
aptly, that according to our customs nothing would be quite as imper- 
tinent as the comparison of a respectable ecclesiastic with a frog, but 
the Hindus were not conscious of any taint of impiousneas in this rap- 
prochement This attitude seems to us queer, but the Hindu is practical, 
and the frogs have water to give. The Hindu’s worship of the to us 
intensely repulsive animal with forked tongue, ‘the toothed rope’ as 
he himself at times calls the serpent, is still more grotesque. And 
yet even the modern Hindu housewife does not attack an intruding ser- ■ 
pent with the broom-handle, but places milk before him, her hands 
folded in the attitude of a supi3liant. 

The present hymn betrays its purpose most plainly in its last stanza, 
which contains, as in hosts of other charms, the true point, the Jcnall- 
effeet, of the hymn. The statement is made in the so-called prophetic 
aorist, the things desired are stated as having already taken place :t that 
the frogs are able to bestow wealth, cattle, and long life by no other 
inherent virtue than that of rain-making, needs hardly to be pointed out. 

Aside from the evidence from within, the charm is immediately pre- 
ceded in the RV- itself by two hymns that are rain-charms. They are 
addressed directly as prayers to Parjanya, the rain-god, and their char- 


* Of. especially the familiar passage, RT. ix. U2, 4, where the natural affin- 
ities of various kinds of men, animals, and things are described graphically,* the 
poet winds up with the statement, ^epo romanvantdu hhedfiu^ vdr in marjkddJca 
ichati. See also Maitr. Up. i. 4 ; vL 22. 

t The commentators fee] this: in all such cases they render the aorist by the 
imperative. Thus Sayapa here, adad, i. e. dadaU, Of. also Pelbruck, Syntact- 
ische Porschungen ii. 87. 
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acter may be understood from stanza vii. 101. 5 as a specimen ; * * * § May 
this prayer penetrate into the heart of the self-sovereign Parjanya, may 
he take delight in it : refreshing rains shall be ours and plants with 
goodly fruit protected by the gods.’ The only diiference between these 
hymns and the frog-hymn is that in the latter the frogs in their capac- 
ity as producers of water, are, as it were, the agents of the rain-god 
upon earth, and the prayer is shifted to them. 

The khailikani suktani contain a later addendum to the hymn which 
shows how clearly it was understood at that time in the sense of a rain- 
charm : ‘Join the chorus, O female frog ; announce the rain, O tadpole ; 
stretch out thy four feet, and paddle in the middle of the pool.’ This 
stanza appears in AV. iv. 15. 14, a very lengthy and conglomerate rain- 
charm,* preceded by the first stanza of the frog hymn, and followed by 
another stanza in which MianvaMm and MidimahhCi, two fanciful frog- 
females,! are again implored to produce rain (Darndih vanudhvam)» 
Again both the first stanza and the khila of our hymn occur in Yaska’s 
Nirukta ix. 6, 7, and Yaska explains, ‘ Vasi^tha desiring rain praised 
Parjanya, the frogs acclaimed him. He perceiving the acclaiming frogs 
praised them with song. That is what this stanza means. X Clearest of 
all is a passage in the Suparriiikhyana ix. not concerned directly with 
the frogs at all, and certainly serious. It describes the conjuring of a 
great storm in vivid language : ‘ Shout, thunder, reach the clouds ; these 
waters of thine shall be level with the mountain-tops. , . Undefined, 
wholly water, the shore shall be ; the frog-female shall croak all the night. 
(The winds) shall milk the cloud (cow) whose trail drips with milk, 
the wild beast shall come seeking firm land.’ The Suparnakhyana is a 
very interesting composition, a kind of an addendum (khila) to the RV., 
at any rate, so strongly reminiscent of the RV. as to leave one in doubt 
not infrequently whether a certain passage of it is to be I’egarded as a 
Yedio mantra or not. The fact that it weaves two of the main ideas of 
the frog-hymn, the croaking frog, and the all-night performances, into 
a highly poetic account of a storm, shows at any rate what its composer 
conceived that composition to be. Finally the hymn was still in use in 
India in 1871, when the late Professor Haug reported that ‘ in times of 
great drought, when the eagerly expected rain will not come, twenty 
or thirty Brahmanas go to a river, and recite this and the preceding 
hymn.’g This is again the ancient reliance upon the frog, the Vedio 
quencher of fire, heat, and fever, a very trident in the hands of the 
ancient sorcerers. 


* Of Kau9. 103. 3, sam ut^atmUL (AY. iv. 16) pra nabhasva (vii. 18) iU varslr 
jvJioti. 

f Obviously personifications of another of the many onomatopoetlc attempts to 
render the croak of the frog. It is worth noticing that throughout the varied 
frog- charms with which we have dealt, the female rather 

than the masculine {'iTKxnd'AJcd) is often chosen as the emblem of moisture. This 
is sound physiology as well as folk-lore. 

f Of. Sadgurupisya, p. 135j Sayapa in the introduction to RY. vii. 103. 

§ Brahma und die Brahmanen, p. 12 (cf. also the note, p. 40). 
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5. The meaning of the compound atharvdngirasah,^ the ancient 
name of the fourth Veda ; by Professor Bloomfield, 

In general the fourth Veda is designated in ancient times by the 
compound atharvdngirasah. Quite frequently, however, the two mem- 
bers of the compound are separated, so that each is mentioned by itself, 
but always in more or less close conjunction with the other. This 
shows that the compound is not a congealed formula, but that the texts 
are conscious of the fact that each has a distinct individuality, and a 
right to separate existence. In other words, the AV. consists of athar- 
van and angiras matter, and the question arises what elements in the 
make-up of this Veda these terms refer to. The answer may be given 
with a considerable degree of certainty : the term atharvan refers to 
the auspicious practices of the Veda, the hhesaldni (AV. xi. 6. 14), ‘those 
parts of the Veda which are recognized by the Atharvan ritual and the 
orthodox Brahmanical writings as ^dnta ‘holy,’ and pdui$tika ‘confer- 
ring prosperity’; the term angiras refers to the hostile sorcery practices 
of the Veda, the ydtu (Qat. Br. x. 5. 2. 20), or ahhiedra which is terrible 
{ghora). 

In J.A.O.S. xi. 387 the writer pointed to the existence of this dis- 
tinction at Vait. Su. 5. 10 (cf. also Gop. Br. i. 2. 18), where two lists of 
plants are differentiated, one as dtha'i'vanyal^^ the other as dngirasyali. 
The former refers to a list of plants catalogued at Kaug. 8. 16 and 
described as gdntdJj. ‘holy’ ; the second list is stated at Vait. Su. 5. 10 
itself, and described as dilgirasa : the name of the last of the list, nir- 
dahantl ‘burning forth,’ proves that they were employed in unholy 
sorcery practices {abhicdriha).^ The adjective dngirasa is in general 
in the ritualistic texts of the AV. a synonym of dhhiedrijca (Kaug. 14. 
30; 47. 2, 12; Ath. Parig. 8. 1); hence the fifth halpa of the AV., 
usually known as dngirasakalpa, bears also the names dbMcdra-kalpa, 
and vidhdnorkalpa ; see ibid. 376 ff . 

Of non-Atharvanic texts, the Eig-vidhana iv. 6. 4 has the following 
gloka : ‘ He against whom those that are skilled in the Ahgirasakalpas 
practice sorcery repels them all with the Pratyahgirasakalpa.f The 
t&rm. pratydngirasa is the exact equivalent of pratyahhiedra’^j.a ‘coun- 
ter-witchcraft’ (AV. ii. 11. 2), and the kftydpratiharandni, Ath, Parig, 
32. 2 (cf. Kaug. 89, 7, note). The texts of the sort called dtharvayi^apra- 
tyangirdkalpam (! see Ind. Stud. i. 469), pratyangirdiatva, pratyangird- 
paficangay and pratyangirdsukta (Bohtlingk’s Lexicon), probably deal 
with the same theme; at any rate we may regard it as certain that the 
words angiras and dngirasa are reflected by the ceremonial literature 
in the sense of ahhiedra and dhhiedrika. 

Far more important is the evidence of certain texts of greater antiq- 
uity and higher dignity, which have occasion to mention the Atharvan 
incidentally, and enunciate clearly this two-fold character of the Veda. 


Cf. AV. iii. 2. 6; vii. 108. 2; ix. 2. 4; 5. 31 ; xiv. 2. 48. 
f Cf also the following glokas, and iv. 8. 3 ; see Eudolf Meyer’s preface to his 
edition of the Rig-vidhana, p. xxxi. 
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They make the very same distincbion between atharvan and angiras 
that appeared above, Vait. Su. 5. 10. At Qahkh. Qr., the fourth Veda 
figures in its double character as atharvan and angiras ; here we find 
bhesajamy L e. ‘remedial charms,’ recited from the atharvan; and 
ghoraviy i. e. dhhicdriham ‘ sorcei'y,’ from the angiras. Similarly in 
5.gv. Qr. the dtharvano vedali and Cingiraso vedah are treated individ- 
ually, and again the former is correlated with hhe^ajam, the latter with 
gharam ; cf. also Qat. Br. xiii. 4. 8. 3 if. Indirect, yet significant 
testimony that this double character of the AV, was clearly established 
in Brahmanical times may be deduced from the formation of the names 
of two apocryphal teachers. One is Bhi?aj Xtharvapa, Kath. S. xvi. 3 
(Ind. Stud. iii. 459) ; the other is Ghora Angirasa, Kau§. Br. xxx. 6, etc. 
The formation Bhi^aj Atharvai^a is illustrated further by Qamyu 
Atharvapa, Gop. Br. i. 2. 18 ; by Pane. Br. xii. 9. 10, bhe^ajaifh vd 
dtharvandni, and xvi. 10. 10, hhe§iaja7h vdi devdndm atUarvdy).o hhesa- 
jydydi 'risfydi ; and by the expression atharvabhil), gdntah^ KauQ. 
125. 2.* These names never, as far as is known, occur in inverted 
order : there is no Ghora Atharvana, and no Bhi§aj Angirasa ; they 
refiect perfectly the individual character and the individual function 
of the two members of the compound atliarvdngirasal^. 

It seems now, further, that the texts of the Atharva-saihhita mark 
this same distinction with no uncertain touch. At AV. xi. 6. 14 four 
Vedio mantra-classes are indicated by the expressions real)., sdmani, 
bhe^ajd{ni) and ydjuh§i. The choice of the word bhe^ajd is certainly 
one-sided and eclectic. The passage appeals to the auspicious aspect of 
the holy texts, and naturally chooses the auspicious side of the Atharvan 
also. Its precise complement is Qat. Br. x. 6. 2. 20 where ydtu ‘ sorcery ’ 
and the ydtuvidal^ ‘ those skilled in soreex’y ’ are the representatives of 
the fourth Veda. The bhe^ajd of the Atharvan passage and the ydtu 
of the present passage make up together what is embraced in the name 
atharvdfigirasalj, (AV, x. 7, 20). Moreover the Saihhita exhibits a de- 
cided predilection, bordering on rigorous distinction, for associating 
the term dUgirasa with aggressive witchcraft, or the practice of spells 
{kftyd). Thus viii. 6. 9 (fcftyd dfigiras%) \ x. 1. 6; xii. 5. 62; cf. also 
vi. 46, 8=RV. X. 164. 4. In xi. 4. 16 (cf. also viii. 7. 17) the distinction 
between Atharvanic and Afigirasic plants appears again, not, however, 
in a connection which conveys of necessity the contrast between ‘ holy ’ 
and ‘witchcraft’ plants. But it may do so, precisely as is the case in 
Vait. Su. 5. 10. Cf. also AV. xix. 22. 1, 18 ; 28, 1 ; Gop. Br. i. 1. 5, 8 ; 
3. 4 ; P^ini v. 2. 87. 

As regards the chronology and cause of this differentiation of aihar- 
van and angiras the texts are apparently wholly silent. The associa- 
tion of both names (and in the ritual texts of the AV. of the name 
bh'fgU' also) with the texts and practices of the fourth Veda may be 
sought in the character of these mythic beings. They are fire-priests, 
fire-Qhurners, and the Atharvanic rites as well as the house-ceremonies 


* Of. also the wife of Atharvan, Bhag. Pur. iii. 24. 24,, and Wilson’s 

translation of the Vis. Pur., vol. i. pp. 110, 200. 
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in general center about the fire, the oblations are into the fire. Fire- 
priests, in distinction from soma-priests, may have had in their keep- 
ing these homelier practices of common life. But whence the terrible 
aspect of theAngiras in contrast with the auspicious Atharvans? In 
EY. X. 108. 10 Sarama threatens the Panis with the terrible Afigiras 
(dUgirasag ca ghord^). This statement, wholly incidental as it seems 
to be, is, of course, not to be entirely discarded. More important is the 
fact that Byhaspati, the divine Purohita, is distinctly dilgirasa. In 
Kang. 185. 9 B^rhaspati Afigirasa appears distinctly as the representa- 
tive or the divinity of witchcraft performances. In the Mahabharata 
he is frequently called afigivasdih gre^fhali. In his function of body- 
priest of the gods it behooves him to exercise those fiercer qualities 
which are later in a broader sense regarded as Angirasic. Thus RY. x. 
164. 4= AY. vi. 45. 3 certainly exhibits this function of the divine puro- 
hita, The composer of AY. x. 1. 6, when he exclaims, ‘Praticina 
(‘ Back-hurler ’), the descendant of Angiras, is our overseer and chap- 
lain (purohita): do thou drive back again (praticlli) the spells, and slay 
yonder fashioners of spells,’ has also in mind the divine pitro/ito. The 
stanza foreshadows the later formation pratyangiraSj discussed above. 
We look in vain, however, for statements of the reason why the word 
atharvan should be especially associated with gdnta and bhesaja^ and 
must assume for the present that this was accomplished by secondarily 
contrasting it with ailgiras, after the sense of gliora, dbhiodrika had 
incrusted itself over it.* The uncertainty of all this does not endanger 
the result that at a comparatively early time the terms atharvdnah in 
the sense of ‘holy charms,’ and angirasaJi in the sense of ‘witchcraft 
charms,’ joined the more distinctively hieratic terms fca7i, yajnmii and 
sdmdni as characteristic types of Brahmanical literaiy performances. 
But this distinction was at a later period again abandoned ; in the end, 
the name atharvan and its derivatives prevail ^s designations of the 
charms and practices of the fourth Yeda, without reference to their 
strongly diversified character, 

6. The root ka7\ shar ; by Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale 
University, !New liaven, Conn. 

The supposititious root shar is accepted rather doubtfully by philolo- 
gist and etymologist alike, f There is good reason for the suspicion 
with which tliis form of the root is regarded. From a comparative 
point of view, the root would be quite unique in showing sh in San- 
skrit and in no other language. Other roots with assured initial sh all 
show the sibilant somewhere, as in the case of skand, scando, scinnim ; 
skabhf skoba, scabellum; skar (Avestan), amipQ ; skUf gkvto^^ scutum, 


* A dash of popular etymology may have helped on the process : a-tharvan ‘not 
injuring’; cf. the root thurv in the sense of ‘injure’ Dhatup. 15. 62, and perhaps 
MS, ii. 10. 1. Also the roots tUrv and dhUrv with similar meanings, 
t Whitney, Grammar, § 108*7 dj Fick, Wdrterhucli, i p. 24. 
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ohsciirus, shy,^ But skar has not even an Avestan parallel. To be 
sui’e, Fick attributes skarana in gm^emd-skaranaf (Yd. 14. 7) to kar, 
herein following Justi ; but Professor Jackson calls my attention to the 
fact that skarana is now identified with the Persian sukar, ‘ coal ’ — so 
by Horn, Grundriss der nmpersisGlmi Etymologie, p. 103 ; Geldner, 
KZ. XXV., p, 566. 

On the other hand the rapid growth of skar at the expense of /car in 
the post-Vedio language naturally raises the question whether this 
encroachment cannot be traced to its beginning. Such forms as sanh- 
oaskara, apashai^a, upaskara, viskara (tu'.s/cara = vikara) are plainly an 
extension of the earlier use of skar (almost confined to cases where the 
root is combined with pari or sdm) and suggest of themselves that s is 
a parasitic growth. 

We can summarize this spread of the sibilant very easily- Till the 
period of the Big- Veda no s is found (Latin creo, cerns, huliarum; 
Greek KpaivQ ; Slavic kmci ; Lithuanian kiirti ; Avestan kar, haheret = 
sakft). In the Rig-Veda, there are but two cases of skar in books ii.-vii. , 
and these are not in the oldest part of this group (hi. S8. 2 ; v. 76. 2).:|: In 
the ninth book is one repeated word which occurs always in the same 
application, seven times as passive participle [pdrisk^ta), once as active 
participle, pari^k^nvann dni^k^tam, 80, 2, and twice as a third plural 
with the same preposition (pdriskfrivanti), 14, 2; 64, 23.^ It is here a 
stereotyped phrase, In the tenth book there are four* occurrences of 
the participle, and the application is varied, though the combination 
with pdri is preserved. Three of these four cases are quite certainly in 
late hymns or verses. In x. 32, B (a late verse), the vahatm is thus 
‘ adorned’ ; in x. 85. 0, the vdsas; in x. 107. 10 (praise of ddk^vi^a), the 
v6gma; in x. 135. 7, aydm (Yama), The only case where the verb is 
used freely occurs in this tenth book, withal in the hymn to Night, 
where (after a preceding nij^) is found ask^ta, x. 127. 8, 

The tenth book, excluding this last form, has the same number of 
cases as has the eighth. The latter has pdri^kfta, of soma, 1. 26 ; and 
of vipra (Agni), 89. 9 ; sdrhskfta, of Indra, 33. 9 ; and susaihskfia, 66. 
11 (a late verse). The last form occurs also i. 88. 12 (a Kanva hymn). 
There are thus twice as many cases in the tenth book as in ii.-vii. ; and 
the KaJ 9 .va collection has as many cases as has the tenth book.|| The 


* The palatal of Qcand^ candeo^ is not in the same category and probably the 
sibilant is not original (see below). The lost $ of krdhur {dshrdkoyv) is kept by 
the Greek and Lithuanian parallels. Compare Fick, loc. cit, p. 142. 

f Fick, c , p. 1 84. Compare the other compounds (without s) zaranyokereta, 
hankereta; and see Geldner, KZ. xxv., p. 566; Horn, Grundriss d, neupers, Etym, 
§ 742 . 

I In the former case pdri^kpta is used (of the purodds) ; in the latter, sdih^ 
shx'ta (of gharmd), 

% The seven cases of the participle occur in ix. 43. 3; 61. 13; 86. 24; 99. 2* 
105, 2; J 13. 4 {fiW pdri§kfta) ; and 46. 2 {^^dri^kftasas). The application in every 
case of participle and verb is to sSma [indu, hdri, etc,). 

II It is to show this point that the data are here collected. If viii. is late 
there is historical progression in the spread of the form. 
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Bralimanic and later literature add dbliisaihskar^ npasamskavy prati- 
sanhshar, paryaskarot (Panini), etc. 

A perfect parallel to the gradual growth of skar^ as opposed to kar^ 
is supplied by skirt upaskiratit which comes to light after the Rig- 
Veda ; and perhaps by shart ( = kart 9) in sa'ihskftatrd. The former 
root {s)kir like (s)kar shows no sign of an s in Slavic, Lithuanian, or 
Teutonic parallels ;* yet after the Rig-Veda, which also shows no s, the 
sibilant is found. The identity of skart and kart is doubtful, f Other 
parallels are to be found in some palatal roots, Parallel to the older 
car {coloy K^levdog^ kelys) of the Rig-Veda, stands pear in the later Mait. 
Samhita (not noticed by Pick, s. v., i., p. 25), Even in RV. pcam, i. 104. 
2, the metre shows that the preceding vowel is short and cam or gam 
(KdjLivu'f) must be the form. In the case of gcand {eandeOt kadril)^ 
despite ednigeadat and gcandrd, strong evidence for the priority of the 
form cand is given by the fact that in the old compounds, purugcandrd 
and vigvdgcandra, the preceding syllables have to be read short in 
almost every case. 

The causej of the origin of skar may be more or less theoretical, but 
it is easy to see how the new form spread. The verb is compounded 
with especial frequency with avis, purds, mahds, and also very com- 
monly with nis{is). An early case is duakeretat duskx‘td in Avestan and 
Vedic ; so later we may compare the frequent nominal combinations, 
namaskdra, etc. An example may be taken from (Sanskrit) avaskara 
= avas kara. The temporal relation between the two forms is illus- 
trated by Vedic (Sutra) npakarai^a^ but Epic upaskara (tipaskdra). It 
is noteworthy that, despite the regular RV. sarhskar, the form sdihkxti 
still holds its own in TS. and later (see P.W., s. v.). 

The form dskra, referred to this root by the lexicographers, has noth- 
ing to do with it. In each of the three instances where the word occurs 
it means ^ united ’ (i. 186. 2 ; iii. 6. 4 ; vii. 48, 6). Now kar + d never 
has this meaning. In Avestan, the combination means simply * make.’ 
In the Rig-Veda (dk^te gvM, viii. 10. 1, etc.), it has either this meaning 
or, commonly, that of ‘ bring hither,' We cite as a typical example, x. 
156. 2, ydyd gd dkdrdmahe sinaydgne, etc. There are half-a-dozen 
examples of d kar in x. used in the same way. In the family books, 
compare viii. 77. 4 : ddgii§e ’rvdUca'di rayim d kvdhi. So too in x, 8. 9, 
where gdndm dcakrdiidSt means only ‘ bringing to himself the cows ’ ; 
while dndkrta, i. 141. 7, is ’what one cannot bring to himself.’ The 
meanings ‘make,’ ‘form,’ and ‘bring hither’ are still shown in San- 
skrit dkdra, dkdrana (compare dki'ti, RV. x, 85. 5), As kar + d never 
makes dskar in RV. and never means ‘unite,’ dskra ‘ united’ cannot be 
from this root. 


* Pick, he city p. 25. 

f Avestan kareta, G-reek Keipu^ Latin cuHtts, render the identity more than 
questionable. The meaning (RY. vi. 28. 4 ) is quite uncertain, 
f It is discussed in Professor Hopkins’s article above, page 69.— Ed’s. 
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'7. On Maha-Bhtxrata iii. 142. 35-45j an echo of an old Hindu- 
Persian legend; by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

The subject of the Yama-Yima legend has always been a fruitful 
field of study in the department of Indo-Iranian research, Parallels 
and resemblances, as well as contrasts and dijffierences, between the 
Hindu Yama and the Persian Yima, or Jamshid, have often enough 
been discussed. The figure of the Vedic Yama, that mortal, the first 
to go the way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to 
follow, or, again, of that i)otent sovereign of the south, the stern 
judge hereafter, as found in the later Sanskrit literature, is familiar to 
every student of Indian antiquity. Consult, for example, Plopkins 
Religions of India pp. 128-136, 150 (Yama bibliography) ; Kaegi Rig- 
Veda (translation by Arrowsmith) pp. 67-70 ; and Spiegel Arisehe Peri- 
ode pp.‘ 248-256. 

In Iranian legend the most marked feature of Yima’s personality is 
that of the kingly ruler in whose reign the Golden Age of the world 
prevailed. Under his princely sway, as is described in the Avesta (Vd. 
ii. 4-19), the earth flourished and brought forth in abundance, the 
flocks and herds multiplied, mankind increased ; for it was from 
Ahura Mazda himself that Yima received the command to ‘further 
and increase the world’ (Vd. ii. 4 daf me gaethdo frddhaya, dat me gae- 
thdo varedhaya). The Vendidad further portrays the scene (cf. Geld- 
ner K, Z, xxv. 182) : 

‘ Then the earth became abounding, 

Full of flocks and herds of cattle, 

Full of men, of birds, dogs likewise, 

Full of flres all bright and blazing. 

For did men, flocks, herds of cattle, 

Jionger find them places on it’ 

So overcrowded had the eai-th thus become 1 This excessive plenitude 
was due to the sovereignty of Yima, for neither sickness nor misery, 
disease nor death, existed as long as princely Yima ruled (Ys. ix. 4-6 ; 
Yt. V, 25-26, XV. 15, xvii. 28, xix. 31). Firdausi’s picture of royal Jam- 
shid’s reign, as drawn in the Shah-Namah, is worth placing beside this 
particular description in the present connection (cf. Sehahnamej ed, 
Vullers, i. p. 23 seq. ; cf. Mohl Le Livre des RoiSy i. p. 83-36 and espe- 
cially p. 87, ‘ ainsi s’6taient passes trois cents ans, pendant lesquels la 
mort 6tait inconnue parmi les hommes. Us ne oonnaissaient ni la 
peine, ni le malheur, etc,’ One of the Iranian characteristics, there- 
fore, of Yima’s reign was this plenitude of life and increase on earth. 

In Indian literature, so far as I recall, special attention seems not to 
have been drawn to the increase of mankind and the over-population of 
the earth under Yama’s beneficent sway. For this reason I call up to 
notice a passage in the Maha-Bharata that seems to show an Indian 
likeness to the Iranian idea. This will be but a point to add to others, 
in which, as has been shown for example by Darmesteter, Persia may 
serve to throw a side light upon the Maha-Bharata. 
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The passage in the Maha-Bharata (iii. 142. 35ff = 10933 ff), to which 
I should like to direct attention, narrates the unprecedented deed of 
Yishnu, who, in his incarnation as a Boar, rescued the earth that had 
sunk into the nether regions in consequence of over-population. But 
how did this over-population come to pass? The text here rendered 
has the answer : 

‘ In times gone by, the Krita Age, fearful, prevailed upon tho earth, 

And (Vishnu,) Primal God Bterne, acted the part that Yarna played ; 

And when the all- wise God of gods acted the part that Yama played, 

No creature any longer died, but only births occurred on earth. 

Accordingly the birds began to multiply, and beasts, and kine, 

The cows and horses, and the doer, and all carnivorous animals ; 

Likewise the human race began increasing, and to multiply 
By thousands and by myriads, Just as a stream of water grows. 

Now, when on earth had come to pass this overcrowding terrible, 

The earth o’erburdenod by the weight sank down a hundred leagues in depth, 
Suffering dire pain in all her limbs, and by the pressing weight distraught; 

The earth distracted then sought help of Vishnu, best of all the gods.’ 

Thereupon, as the story goes on to narrate, the divine Vishnu gives ear 
to the appeal uttered by suppliant earth ; he becomes incarnate in the 
form of a Boar, and upon his shining tusk, as is recorded also else- 
where in Hindu mythology, he raises the trembling and afflicted earth 
out of the depths and saves her from disaster. 

The point of resemblance to the Iranian legend, so far as relates to 
the increase of life under Yima, is patent. As soon as the God Supreme 
in the Maha-Bharata begins to play the rdle of Yama {yamatvain hr), 
death ceases, ‘while the births are as usual’ [tlms jay ate vd is rendered 
in Roy’s version— -yd = eua) ,* the flocks, the herds, the fowls of the 
air, and the whole race of man increase and multiply in numbers in 
the Maha-Bharata, precisely as the pasu^ staora, maiydka^ svan, vdi 
are augmented in the Avesta ; the earth becomes overburdened in the 
Maha-Bharata, exactly as the crowded throng in Yima’a day no longer 
find for themselves places on the earth in the Avesta (nofjf him gdtvo 
vifiden). The means of relieving the difficulty, however, differ of 
course in the Maha-Bharata and in the Avesta, as the attendant cir- 
cumstances themselves are somewhat different; but that the character- 
istic feature of the yamatva is plenitude, increase, augmentation, is 
evident enough. 

A somewhat kindred idea of the nature of Yama’s realm is preserved 
in his sahlid described in Mbh. ii. 8. 2-4, which bears a certain likeness 
to the Avestan vara of Yima, since ‘ neither cold nor heat, grief nor old 
age, hunger nor thirst ’ exist in it. Of. Hopkins Proceedings A. 0. 8. 
May 1891 , p. xciv, and April 1892, p. clxxix, on urvd ; see also Lanman 
Sanskrit Reader p. 378. Fairly certain, however, it seems that the 
word yamatva above discussed, with all its association of increase and 
plenitude, receives new light when brought into connection with the 
Avesta, and the passage is of value because it preserves a reminiscence 
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of Yama’s character, which, though familiar in Persia, seems other- 
wise to have been lost in Sanskrit literature, and thus the Maha-Bha- 
rata with its yamatvam hv etc. keeps for us an echo of an old Hindu- 
Persian legend, a bit of antique lore from the days of Iiido-Iranian 
community. 

8. On the iterative optative in Avestan ; hy Professor Jack- 
son. 

In a limited number of instances in tlie Avesta the optative mode is 
used iteratively to express a customary, repeated, wonted, or general 
action. Its employment is like that of the subjunctive of typical 
action which occurs quite commonly in Avestan. This iterative use of 
the optative is doubtless a development out of the potential force inher- 
ent in the mode ; the optative, thus employed, assumes a significance 
almost like a present or a preterite. To English ears, a usage precisely 
parallel to this modal phase is familiar in such a periphrastic form as 
‘ she would sit the livelong day and weep.’ 

The instances in the Avesta which I have been able thus far to collect 
are here presented. Some of them have already been noted by Bar- 
tholomae Bas altiranische Verhum, p, 212. Other additions to the list 
may later be made. It will be observed that I have not been able as 
yeb to quote for the list a positive occurrence of an iterative optative in 
the metrical Gathas. Most of the examples cited are from later texts, 
hut it will be noticed that half the instances are from metrical portions 
of the Avesta. It will likewise be observed in several of the occur- 
rences that the optative stands in a relative or subordinate clause. 
The number of these latter might have been increased. Two of the 
instances of the iterative optative occur in sentences which denote a 
comparison. The matexdal follows : 

1. Av. (Gathic prose) atlia athd coif ahuro mmddo zarathnUrem 
adakhSayaeta — athd athd coif daevctiS sarem vydmrvlta — athd 
azerncif daevdi^ sarem vlmruye ‘just as Ahura Mazda taught Zara- 
thushtra and as Zarathushtra renounced connection with the 
Demons, so do I renounce connection with the Demons’ (i. e. ‘as 
Ormazd was wont to teach, etc.’ ydakhS, cf. Ys. xliii. 15). Ys. xii. 5. 
But note that Caland, HZ. xxxiii. 302, takes vydmrvlta as preterite 
indicative. 

2. Av. (prose) zarathiiUrd ahunem vairlm frasrdvayaf [v. L optative 
frasravayoif) — dpd vahuMs frdyazaHa—daendm mdzdayasnlm fra- 
orenaeta ‘Zarathushtra repeatedly chanted the Ahuna Vairya 
formula and worshipped the good waters and professed the law 
of the worshippers of Mazda.’ Vd. xix. 2. 

3. Av. yo anil aeMm baresma frastarenti yatha asava jamdspa 

frastarenaeta ratufri§ ‘whoso forms the bundle of barsom as the 
righteous Jamaspa was wont to form it (or would form it, if liv- 
ing), such a one is satisfactory to the priest ’ (Nirangistan 88, of. Dar- 
mesteter Le Zend-Avesta iii. 136 ; also ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana p ). 
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4. Ay. (metrical) mithrem vouru-gaoyaoiilm yo hddha ustdna^zasto | 
UTvazemno avaroif vdcim ‘Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, who 
constantly raises (opt.) his voice joyously and with uplifted hands.' 
Yt. 3 ?:. 73. 

5. Ay. (metrical) Jcarsnahe—fravaBm yazamaide — yeiiJie mndne aH§ 
vaiiuM \ srtra TcMoithni fracaraeta ‘we worship the Fravashi of 
Karsna in whose house tarried (i. e. was wont to abide) Ashi Vanuhi. 
Yt, xiii. 107. So also Oaland. 

6. Ay. (metrical) turn zemargUzo aJcerenavd [ vlspe da^va zarathuMra 
I yoi para ahmdt vlroraodJia \ apatayen paiti dya zemd ‘thou, 0 

Zarathushtra, didst banish under the earth all the Demons that for- 
merly in human shape werewont to fly upon this earth.' Ys. ix. 15. 

7-10. Likewise in these general relative clauses : YAv. (metrical) 
refljaiti haomahe madho | yd yatha puthrem tmrunem | haomem vaH- 
daeta masyd | ‘the intoxication of Haoma makes lively the man who 
greets (whosoever is wont to greet— -opt.) Haoma like a young son.' 
Ys. X. 8 ; — Av. yaf turn ainlm avaendi^ saocayaca kerenavaHtem — daf 
turn niSidhdi^ gdthdo-srdvayo—frataire gdtvd donhanam fratard- 
taire gdtvd nisddhaydi^ ‘as often as thou didst see another causing 
annoyance, then thou wouldst sit chanting the Psalms, and thou 
didst make me (thereby) to sit in a foremost place, who was already 
bitting in a forward place.’ HMhokht Nask ii. 18-14 (Yt. xxil. 13-14). 
Of. Haug and West Arda Viraf p. 312. 

9. “Xlniversal” qualities in the Malaj^an language ; by Dr. C. 
P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 

This paper set forth some of the characteristic phonetic, lexical, and 
syntactic features of the Malayan tongue, the general language of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; pointed out their remarkable fundamental like- 
ness in these respects to Latin and English ; and sought to find the 
bases for the approximately “universal" use to which each of the 
three languages has attained within its historical and commercial 
sphere, in certain fundamental characteristics which concern universal 
grammar and logic, and in anthropology. There was also a skit at 
“ Yolaptik " and “ Spelin." 
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Prof. Heney Drislbr, 48 West 46tli St., New York, N, Y. 1858. 

Rev. Dr. George S. Dtooan, 1208 North Second St., Harrisbtirg, Pa. 1895. 
Samuel P. Dunlap, 18 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 1854. 

Harry Westbrook Dunning, 7 St. John St,, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1894. 
Jos. H. Durkee, care of Messrs. White & Wainwright, 45 Broa<lway, New 
York, N. Y. 1894. 

Dr. August Hjalmar Eugren (University of Nebraska), Lint^oln, Neb. 1870. 
Albert J. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust Bt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1896. 

Gael J. Elofson, 3826 Eighth Ave., Rock Island, III 1891, 

Prof, Levi H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amhei^t, Mass, 1883. 

Prof. Charles Oabroll Everett (Harvard Univ.), 63 Garden Bt., Gam- 
bridge, Mass. 1859. 

Prof. Edwin Whitfield Pay, Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 
1888. 

Ernest P. Penollosa, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894, 

Prof. Henry Ferguson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1870. 
fLady Caroline Pitz Maurice, 2 Green St., Grosvenor Square, London^ 
England. 1886. 

fPRANK B. Forbes, 56 Rue de la Yictoire, Paris, Prance, 1884. 
fHon, John M. Forbes, 80 Sears Building, Boston, Mass, 1847. 

Miss Maude Poetescue, 57 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Jas. Everett Frame, 80 White St., East Boston, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. Arthur L. Peothingham, Jr., Coll, of N. J,, Princeton, N. J. 1888. 
Henry Lee Gilbert, 3508 Hamilton St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 1892. 

Prof. Basil L. Gildebsleeve, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1858. 
Pres. Daniel Coit Gilman, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1857. 
Ralph L. Goodrich, Clerk of the U. S. Court, Little Rook, Ark. 1888. 
Charles J. Goodwin, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 1889. 

Prof. William Watson Goodwin (Harvard Univ.), 5 Pollen St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1857. 

Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil (Columbia Univ.), 169 West 98d St., New 
York, N. Y. 1886, 

Rev. John T. Graoey, 177 Pearl St., Rochester, N. Y, Corresp. Member 
1869 ; Corp., 1877. ' 

Jacob Grape, Jr., 480 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 1888. 

Prof. W. Henry Green, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1855. 

Miss Lucia Graeme Grieve, 167 East 49th St,, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Dr. J. B. Grossmann, 1388 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1894. 

Rabbi Dr. Louis Grossmann, Temple Beth El, Detroit, Mich. 1890. 

Ohas. P. Gunther, 212 State St., Chicago, lU. 1889. 

Rev. Adolph Guttmaoher, 1833 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1896. 

The Right Rev. Chas. R. Hale, Bishop of Cairo, Cairo, 111. 1860. 

Prof. Robert Prancis Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1886. 

Pres. William Rainey Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1885. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

William W, Hastings, Haverford, Penn. 1898, 

Prof. Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2811 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

^ ooo ' ' 
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Rev. Henry Harrison Haynes, care of O. and G. Norcross, 35 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 1893. 

Rev. Willis Hatpielb Hazard, West Cliester, Pa. 1893. 

Ralph B. C. Hicks (Harvard Univ,), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1896. 

Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 25 Buckingham St. , Cambridge, Mass. 
1869. 

Prof. Hermann V. Hilpeecht (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 403 South dlst St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1887. 

Leonard Keene Hirhhberg (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 581 Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md. 1896. 

Prof. Edward Wabhbijrn Hopkins (Yale Univ.), Hew Haven, Conn. 1881. 
Prof. James M. Hoppin (Yale Univ.), 47 Hillhoiise Ave,, New Haven, Conn. 
1862. 

Montague Howard, 264 Fifth Ave,, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

George Carter Howland, 5735 Washington Ave., Chicago, 111. 1887. 
Prof. Abel H. Huizinga (McCormick Theological Seminary), 8 Chalmers 
Place, Chicago, III. 1890. 

Miss Annie K. Humphbry, 1114 14th St., Washington, .B. 0. 1873. 

Prof. Henry Hyvbrnat (Catholic Univ. 'of America), Washington, D. 0. 

1889. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson (Columbia Univ.), 16 Highland Place, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 1885. 

Rev. Marcus Jastrow, 65 West Upsal St,, Germantown, Pa. 1887. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 248 South 28d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1886. 

Rev. Henry F. Jenks, P. 0. Box 143, Canton, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. James Richard Jewett (Univ. of Minnesota), 266 Summit Ave., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 1887. 

Prof. Joshua A. JOFFjfe (Jewish Theological Seminary), 736 Lexington Ave., 
NewYork, N. Y. 1894. 

Dr. Christopher Johnston (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 5 West Chase St., Balti- 
more, Md. 1889. 

Prof. Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1886, 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D. (Radcliffe College), Hunnewell Ave., New- 
ton, Mass. 1896. 

Dr, Charles Foster Kent (Brown Univ.), 1 College Court, Providence, R. I. 

1890. 

Rev. Kaufman Kohler, 115 East 71st St., New York, N. Y. 1889. 

George Alexander Kohut, 160 East 72d St., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Rev. Joseph Krauskopf, 1537 Diamond Si, Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 
fProf. Charles Rockwell Lanman (Harvard Univ.), 9 Farrar St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1876. 

Rev. Joseph Lanman, First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, Caldwell Co., 
Kentucky. 1896. 

Thomas B. Lawler, 39 May St., Worcester, Mass. 1894. 

Caspar Levias, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1892, 
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Rev. Cmftow Hady Levy, 728 Lennox St., Baltimore, Md. 1896. 

Robeet Lilley, 72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1804. 

Prof. Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 1888. 

Henby F. Linscott, Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 1896. 

Rev, Aethur Lloyd, Keiogijukn College, Tokio, Japan. 1893. 

G-en’l OhablEs G. Lobing (MuHexim of Fine Arts), 1 Mt. Vernon Place, 
Boston, Mass. 1877. 

Miss Helen L. Lovell, B'lint, Mich. 1892. 

Pekcival Lowell, care of A. L. Lowell, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 1898. 
Prof, Jules Luquibns (Yale Univ.), 219 Whalley Ave,, New Haven, Conn. 
1878. 

fBENJ. Smith Lyman, 708 Loonst St., Philadelphia, Penn. 1871. 

Prof. David Gobdon Lyon (Harvard Univ.), 9 Buckingham St., Cambridge, 
Mass, 1882. 

Prof. Duncan B, Macdonald (Hartford Theological Seminary), 181 Laurel 
St., Hartford, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Hbbbebt W. Magous (Oberlin College), 115 West Lorain St., Oberlin, 
0. 1887. 

Dr. Max L, Mabgolis, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 1890. 

Prof. Allan Mabquand, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 1888. 
Prof. David 0. Mabquis (McCormick Theological Seminary), 822 Belden 
Ave., Chicago, HI. 1890. 

Prof. WiNFBBD Robbbt Mabtin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1889. 
Prof. Chas. Mabsh Mead, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1867. 

Rev, Dr. Selah Mebbill, Andover, Mass. 1878. 

Dr. Alebed Bbbnabd Moldenke, care of Dr. C. E. Molclenke, 124 East 46th 
St., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Dr. Ohablbs E. Moldenke, 124 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 1886. 
Prof. Clifeoed H, Moobb, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1898. 

Prof. Geobgb F. Moobe, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1887. 

Prof. Paul Elmeb Mobe, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1893. 

Prof. Edwabd S. Mobse, Salem, Mass. 1894. 

Rev. A. J, Elder Mullan, S, J. (Woodstock College), Woodstock, Howard 
Co., Md. 1889. . . 

Isaac Meyeb, 21 East 60th St., New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Geobgb L. Myebs, care of Theo. W. Myers and Co., 47 New St., New York, 
N. Y. 1898. 

George Nathan Newman, Randolph, N. Y. 1891. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass, 1857. 
Prof. Hanns Oebtbl (Yale Univ.), 31 York Sq., New Haven, Conn. 1890. 
George N. Olcott, Columbia Coll., New York, N. Y. 1892. 
fRoBEBT M, Olyphant, 160 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1861. 

John Orne, 104 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1890. 

George W. Osborn, New York University, University Heights, New York, 
N. Y. 1894. 

Rev, Geobgb Palmer Pabdington, 194 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1896. 
Prof. Lewis B. Baton, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1894. 
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Dr. Chables Peabody, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Eev. IsMAB J. Peritz, 710 Madison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Marshall L. Perrin (Boston TJniv.), Wellesley Hills, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. Edward Delay an Perry (Ooliimbia Univ.), 183 East 55tli St., Hew 
York, N, Y, 1879, 

Bey. Dr. John P. Peters (St. Mioliael’s Church), 225 West 99th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. David Philiphon, Helirew Union Ocdlege, Cincinnati, 0. 1889. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platneb, Adelhert College, Cleveland, 0. 1885. 

Murray Anthony Potter, 508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 1893. 
Prof. Ira M. Price (Univ. of Chicago), Morgan Park, 111. 1887. 

Prof. John Dyneley Prince (University of the City of New York), 19 West 
34th St., New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Hugo Eadau, General Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New York, 
N. Y. 1896. 

Madame Z^ina!de A. Bagozin, 116 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 1886. 
Bev, F. P. Bamsay, Augusta, Ey. 1889. 

Dr. George Andrew Beisner (Harvard Univ.), Cambridge, Mass. 1891. 

Dr. Hugo Albert Bennbrt (Univ. of Peimsylvania), 539 North 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Dr. Chabi.es Bice, Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. 1876. 

Edward Eobinson, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof, George Livingston Eobinson, Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 1892. 
Hon. William Woodyille Eookhill, Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States, Washington, D, C. 1880. 

Prof. Robert W. Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
1888. 

James Hardy Bopes (Harvard University), 29 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1898. 

Sanford L, Botteh, 56 Oak St. (or care of E. J, Smith & Co., 65 and 67 
Asylum St.), Hartford, Conn. 1894. 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph, 63 West 55th St. , New York, N. -Y. 1894. 

Thomas H. P. Sailer, 217 South 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
fProf. Edward E. Salisbury, 287 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1842. 
Dr. H. Ernest Schmidt, White Plains, N. Y. 1866. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y, 1894. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Soott, Radnor, Pa. 1895. 

J. Herbert Sentbr, 10 Avon St., Poi-tland, Maine. 1870. 

Thomas Stanley Simonds^ Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Maoy M. Skinner (Harvard Univ.), 32 College House, Cambridge, Mass. 
1894. 

Dr. David H. Slebm, 42 West 97th St., New York, N, Y. 1892. 

Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, New Jersey- 1877. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 1884. 

Dr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, 273 Harkness Ave., Cleveland, 0. 1891, 

Maxwell Sommerville, 124 North Seventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Dr. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

M. ViOTOB Staley, 826 W. Pearl St. , Oshkosh, Wis. 1894. . 

Rev, James D. Steele, 29 West 93d St., New York, N. Y. 1892. 
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Alexis W, Stein, Jr. (St. George’s Ohurcli), 16t1i St. and Stnyvesant 
Square, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 1896. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, 237 South 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Prof. George Stibite, Ursimis Oollege, Oollegevilie, Penn. 1891, 

Alfred W. Stratton, 464 Euclid Ave., Toronto, Oaiiada (or Chicago Univ., 
Chicago, 111.). 1894. 

Mayer Sulzberger, 537 OheatmitSt,, Philadelphia, Pa. 1B88. 

Prof. John Phelps Taylor, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1884, 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer (Harvard Univ.), 07 Sparks St,, Cambridge, Mass. 
1874. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd (Columbia Coll.), 730 West End Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 1890. 
Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. Crawford H. Toy (Harvard Univ,), 7 Lowell St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1871. 

Prof, Joseph Vincent Tracy, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Rev. Henry Olay Trumbull, 4103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 
Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, 734 Asylnm St., Hartford, Conn. 1860. 

Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler, Cornell Univ. , Ithaca, N. Y. 1894. 

Addison Van Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., New Haven, Conn, 1868. 
Edward P. Vining, 532 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 1883. 
f T homas Walsh, Yokohama, Japan. 1861. 

Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Abington Ave., Newark, N. J. 1874. 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, 130 Fnlton St,, New York, N. Y. 1869. 

Miss Cornelia Warren, 67 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 
f Henry Clarke Warren, 12 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1882. 

Pres. William F. Warren, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 1877. 

Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, P. 0. Guttenberg, N. J. 1893. 

Rev. Edward Webb, Lincoln Univ., Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. Oorresp. 
Member, 1860; Oorp., 1869. 

Prof. J. E. Werrbn, P. O. Box 149, Abington, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler (Cornell Univ.), 3 South Are., Ithaca, N. Y. 
1885. 

Prof. John Williams White (Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1877. 

Dr. Moses 0. White (Yale Univ.), 48 College St., New Haven, Conn. Cor- 
resp. Member, 1853 ; Oorp., 1860, 

Prof. JosiAH Dwight Whitney, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 1857. 

Dr. Earley Vernon Wilcox, 414 A, Washington St., Somerville, Mass. 
1896. 

FREDBRiaK Wells Williams (Yale Univ.), 135 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 1895. 

Taloott Williams ('< The Press”), 831 South 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1884. 

Rev. William 0. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 1885. 
Dr. Albrecht Wirth. [Address desired.] 1894. 
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Bev. Stephen S. Wise (Madison Avenue Synagogue), 119 East 65tli St., 
New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Hknky B. Witton, Inspector of Canals, 16 Minray St,, Hamilton, Ontario. 
1885, 

Eev. Chakles James Wood, St. Jolin’s Bectory, York, Pa. 1892. 

Prof, Henky Wood, Johns Hopkins XJniv., Baltimore, Md. 1884, 

Prof. Theodobe F. Weight, 42 Quincy St,, Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

Eov. Abeaham Yoiiannan, St. Bartholomew’s Parish House, 205 East 42cl 
St., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Rev. Edward J. Young, 519 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 1869. 

[Total, 259.] 


in. COBBESPONHINa MEMBERS. 

Prof. Graziadio Isaia Ascoli, Bbyal Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
Milan, Italy. 

Rev, 0. C. Baldwin (formerly Missionary at Foochow, China), 105 Spruce 
St., Newark, N. J. ' 

Prof. Adolf Bastian, XJniv. of Berlin, Germany. 1866. 

Pres. Daniel Bliss, Syrian Protestant Coll., Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Henry Blodget (formerly Missionary at Peking, China), 813 State St. , 
Bridgeiiort, Conn. 1858. 

Rev. Alonzo Bunker, Missionary at Toungoo, Burma. 1871. 

Rev. Marcus M. Cableton, Missionary at Amhala, India. 

Rev. Edson L. Clark, Hinsdale, Mass. Corp. Member, 1867. 

Rev. William Clark, Florence, Italy. 

Judge Ernest H. Crosby, International Court at Alexandria, Berkeley, 
Alexandria (Care of the Department of State, Washington, D. 0.), 
Egypt. 1890. 

Rev. Joseph Edkins, Shanghai, China. 1869. 

A. A. Gabgiulo, U. S. Legation, Constantinople, Turkey, 1892. 

Henry Gillman, XJ, S. Consul at Jerusalem, Turkey. 1890. 

George A, Grierson, Bengal Civil Service, Bankipur, Bengal. 1893. 

Rev. Lewis Grout, West Brattleboxo, Yt. 1849. 

Rev. John T. Guliok, Missionary at Osaka, Japan. 

Dr, WiLLABE Haskell, 96 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 1877. 

Prof, J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey Coll., Aintab, Syria. 1887. 

Dr. James C, Hepburn, Missionary at Yokohama, Japan. 1873. 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernlb, The Madrasa, Wellesley Square, Calcutta, 
Bengal. 1893. 

Rev. Samuel R. House, M.D., Waterford, N. Y. 1866. 

Dastur Jamaspji Minooheherji Jamasp Asana, Pars! Panohayet Lane, 
Bombay, India. 1887. 

Rev. Henry H. Jessup, Missionary at Beirut, Syria. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Kellogg, The Firs, Landour, Mussoorie, N. W. P., 
India. 1872. 

Rev. Prof. Albert L. Long (Robert College), Constantinople, Turkey. 1870. 

Rev. Robert S. Maclay (formerly Missionary at Tokio, Japan), President 
of the Univ. of the Pacific, Fernando, Cal. 
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Pres. William A. P. Maetin, Audtibon Park, West 156th. St., New York, 
N. Y. 1858. 

Dt. Divie Bethune MoCaetee, American Presbyterian Mission, Tokio, 
Japan. 1857. 

Bev. LAWEEisteE H. Mills, 19 NorhamEoad, Oxford, England. 1881. 

Prof. Ebeekaed Nestle, TJlm, Wtirttemberg, Germany. 1888. 

Dr. Alexander G. Paspati, Athens, Greece. 1801. 

Bey. Stephen D. Peet, Good Hope, 111. 1881. 

Alphonse Pinaet. [Address desired,] 1871. 

Bev. Elias Biogs, Missionary at Oonstantinople (Bible House), Turkey, 

Prof. LiiON DE Bosny (ifieole des langues orientales vivantes), 47 Avenue 
Duqnesne, Paris, France. 1857. 

Bev. Dr, S. I. J. SOheeesohewsky, Shanghai, China. 

Bev. W. A. Shedd, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia. 189B. 

Dr. John 0. Stjndbeeo-, U. S. Consul, Baghdad, Turkey. 1898, 

Bev. Geoege N. Thomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Kumool, 
Madras, India. (Now at 432 Fifteenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Corp. 
Member, 1890; Corresp., 1891. 

Bev. George T. Washbuen, Missionary at Pasiimalai, Madura, India. 

Bev. James W. Waugh, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now at Ocean 
Grove, N.J.) 1873. 

Bev. Joseph K. Wight, New Hamburgh, N. Y. Corp. Member, 1869. 
Chaelbs Edwin Wilboue, Cairo, Egypt. 1892. 

[Total, 43.] 

Number of Members of the three classes, (20+259 + 43=) 322. 


Societies, Libraeies, etc., to which the Pubt.ioations of the American 
Oriental Society are sent by way of Gift or Exchange. 

I. AMEBICA. 

Boston, Mass. : American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : Amexioan Philosophical Society, 

Washington, D.O,: Smithsonian Institution. 

WoBCESTEB, Mass. : American Antiquarian Society. 

II. EUEOPE. 

Austria, Vienna ; Kaiserliohe Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellsohaft. 

Prague : K5nigliche BOhmisehe Gesellsohaft der Wissenschaften. 
Denmark, Iceland, Beykjavik: University Library. 

France, Parts : Soci^t^ Asiatique. (Rue de Seine, Palais de ITnstitut.) 
Acadfeie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Bibliothfeque Nationale. 

Mus^e Guimet. (Avenue du Trocad^ro.) 

^)cole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
Sooi^t4 d^ Ethnographie Am^ricaine et Orientale. 

Soci^t^ Acad^mique Indo-Ohinoise. 

Soci^t^ des fitudes Japonaises. 
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Gerkany, Berlin : Kdniglioli Pretisslolie Akademie der Wisaensoliafteii. 
Koiiigliclie Bxbliotliek. 

Gottingen : KcSiiigliclie GesellBcliaft der Wissenschaften. 

Halle : Bibliothek der Deutsclieii Morgeniandischen Gesell- 
aclaaft. (FriedriclaBtr. 50.) « 

Leipzig : Kuniglich SUcliHinelie Geseliscliaft der Wissenscliaften. 
Munich : ICdniglicli Bamsolio Akademie der Wissenscliaften. 
Koiiigliclie Hof- und Staatsbibliotkek. 

Great Britain, London : Hoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(23 Albemarle st., W.) 

Library of tlie India Office. (Wliiteball, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. (37 Great Kussell 
st., Bloomsbury, WO.) 

Philological Society. 

Italy, Florence ; Society, Aaiatica Italiana. 

Home : Eeale Accadenaia dei Lincei. 

Netherlands, Amsterdam : Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague ; Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch IndiS. 

Leiden : Curatorium of the University. 

Norway, Christiania ; Videnskabs-SelBkab, 

Sweden, Upsala ; Huinanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 

Eussia, St. Petersburg : Imperatorskaja Akademija Nank. 

Areheologiji Institut, 

m. ASIA. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking : Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai : North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

India, Bombay : Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta : The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. 

Lahore : Oriental College. 

Japan, Tokio : The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia : Bataviaasch Genootsehap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Turkey, Constantinople : Imperial Ottoman Museum. 

IV. AFRICA. 

Egypt, Oatro : The Khedivial Library. 

V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 

The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Sooiety^s Press, Bombay, India), 
Wiener Zeitsohrift fiir die Knnde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred HSlder, 
Rothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitsohrift fttr vergleichende Spraohforsohung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess-str., Munich, Bavaria), 
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Indogermanisclie Forsolitingen (care of Prof. W. Streitberg, Freiburg, 
Switzerland), 

Eey-ae de I’Histoire des Eeligions (care of M. Jean E^rille, ebez M. E. 

Leronx, 28 rae Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Eevne des i^tudes Juives. 

Bevue Arch^ologiqne. (Eue de Lille, 2, Paris, France.) 

Zeitscbrift fUr die alttestamentlicbe Wissensebaft (care of Prof. Bembard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitr%e zur Assyriologie und Senaitisoben Spracbwissensebaft. 

Orientalische Bibliograpbie (care of Br. Lncian Soberman, Mnnicb, Bavaria), 
Tbe American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Illinois. 

Eboipibnts : 279 (Members) + 58 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 837. 


EEQUEST. 

The Editors request tbe Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
already mentioned, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of tbe fact. It is tbe intention of tbe Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for tbe Journal or of recipients thereof. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMEIilCAN OKIKNTAI. SOCIETY. 


KovJsed, 1890. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Aeticle I. This Society shall be called the Amebican Oeiental Society. 

Aeticeb II, The objects eoiiteniplated by this Society shall be ; — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country, 

3. The x>nhlication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before mentioned objects, 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Aeticle III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Aeticle IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Aeticle V. The government of the {Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting, 

Aeticle VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the cus- 
tomary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Aeticle VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Aeticle VUI, It shall he the duty of the Board of Directoi's to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall he 
a quorum for doing business. 

Aeticle IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to he determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to he held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also he held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Aeticle X. This Constitution may he amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, hy a vote of three-f onrths of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a hook provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Becording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a hook provided for the purpose, 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for hy his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance hy a certificate to 
that effect, which shall he recorded in the Treasurer’s hook, and published 
in the Proceedings, 

lY. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all hooks belonging to the 
Society, with , the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe, 

Y. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall he at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars ; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment, 

Vn. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of aU 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

Vni. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society, 
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IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY BY-LAW. 
I. .For the Library, 


1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
dei)osited, shall be open for a similar pnri)ORe ; farther, to such persons as 
shall receive the pormission of the Librarian, or of tlio Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian (if Yah^ College. 

2, Any member shall be allowed to draw books from tlu^ Library upon the 
following conditions ; he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to ho determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless hy special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

3, Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall he duly 
returned in go<^d condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I. (1843-1840), No. I (Nos. 2-4 out of print), ® .50 

Vol. II. (18.51), 2..50 

Vol. III. (1862-1853), 2., 50 

Vol. IV. (1863-1864), 2.60 

Vol. V. (1855-1856), 2.60 

Vol. VI. (1860), 5.00 

Vol. VII. (1862), 6.00 

Vol. VIII. (1866), 5.00 

Vol. IX. (18Y1), 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880), 6.00 

Vol. XL (1882-1885), 5.00 

Vol. XII. (1881), 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1880), 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890), 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1893), 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896), 5.00 

Vol. XVII. (1896), 2.60 


Total, $69.00 


Whitney’s Taittirlya-Prriti5ukhya (vol. ix.), $5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), 76 

Whitney’s Index Verborumto the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper,. 5.00 

Bloomfield’s Kau9ika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 6.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminlya-Upanisad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.), 1.76 

Volume xvi., number 2, 1.86 


For any of the above, address the Libraiaan of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $68.50) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTEIBTJXOHS. ' 

Fifty copies of eacli article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic^ Persian^ Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 


OE^STEEAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mi\ Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : “ The 
Library of the American Oiiental Society, Hew Haven, Connecti- 
cut, TJ. S. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
C. R. Lanman, 9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


OONOBBNING MEMBEESHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 
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